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TITLE AND CHARACTER OF 
THIS BOOK. 





ane the Title best marks its Character. It 
is now published, as apparently called for by the 
-wide reception of his writings, and in the assur- 
ance that it will meet with welcome from his 
large circle of friends in the Old World and the 
New. 


In reading these Discourses it should be kept 
constantly in mind, that they are precisely what 
they claim to be—a Minister’s pulpit addresses to 
his own Congregation. They are neither Lectures 
for the learned, nor Essays for a literary circle, 
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nor Papers for a critical Journal. Still less are 
they a Theological Treatise. But they are Calls 
to the People to ‘‘come up higher.” In them 
great truths are presented in the most popular 
form, and brought home to the common heart. 
Written for delivery, week by week, during the 
last ten years of Channing’s life, it was manifestly 
his purpose to adapt his lessons to the apprehen- 
sion of his simplest hearers. He would have all 
to share in the bright prospects which had shone 
before him in hours of solitary thought and devout 
communion. And knowing that he was often 
charged with yielding to the charms of an ideal 
exaltation, that secluded him from the work-day 
world, he wished by cordial hospitality to make 
the humblest his peers. Thus reverent friendliness 
pervades the tenor of these appeals. And sublime 
sincerity inspires their style. 

It was Channing’s wont, season by season, on his 
return to his pulpit in the autumn, to lay freely 
open the regions of truth, which he had been ex- 
ploring during his summer holiday. And almost 
invariably his winter sermons fell into Series. 
In these ‘‘ Twelve Discourses on The Perfect Life,” 
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then, we may imagine this earnest Preacher as 
engaged in interpreting his Ideal Philosophy for 
his People’s use. In clear terms, terse phrases, 
compact sentences, and frequent though varied re- 
statements, he bears his listeners, by easy transi- 
tions upward, from the level plain of average ex- 
perience to the loftiest summits of speculation. 
And on those serene heights, above the discordant 
din of theological controversy and worldly strife, 
he welcomes all to worship the Father face to face, 
and thence look down in hope upon the widespread 
promise of Peace on earth, imaging the harmony 
of Heaven. 


Let us trace the movement of Channing’s mind, 
as he thus leads the procession of his followers :— 

1. The first discourse is initiatory in its defi- 
nitions, general statements, and broad survey of the 
route to be traversed. At outset, ‘‘ The Religious 
Principle in Human Nature” is defined as the 
Love of the Perfect, that for ever aspires towards 
relationship with the All-PERFEcT ONE. And the 
affirmation is announced as an Axiom, that the 


End of human existence is PERFECTION; which 
1 * 
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can be attained only by entering into living com- 
munion with The Living God. 

ir. In the second discourse, the revelations of 
the Infinite Being, through His manifestation of 
Perfection in the Universe and in Humanity, are 
disclosed. And from the lessons of Wisdom, taught 
by these Two Witnesses, is drawn the ennobling 
view, that worship is the ascent of the Soul to its 
Original,—the Divine in man seeking the Supreme 
Divinity, — whereby we become transformed into 
the Goodness that we adore. 

u1. The third discourse presents, as the Object 
for adoration, the Universal Father,—whose Eternal, 
Infinite, Parental Love, flows forth with impartial 
equity, to every Individual Child throughout His 
vast Family of All-Souls. And this discourse cul- 
minates in a cheerful prediction of ‘‘ The Better 
Day,” when universal humanity shall melt away 
partition walls and make of the broad earth one 
happy home. 

iv. The fourth discourse appeals to every heart 
with the touching truth, that the Creator and 
Sustainer of the Boundless Universe is the Lover 
of Persons. And it unfolds, with utmost sim- 
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plicity, the laws of order,— whereby the Highest 
Spirits, the Human Race, and Single Souls are 
indissolubly united by vital ties in one immortal 
organisation, which is centred in and embraced 
by the Livinc Love of the Father of All. 

v. In the fifth discourse, from this assurance 
of God’s Parental Interest in Individual Persons 
is drawn the animating truth, that, frail, finite, 
mortal, as apparently we are, we may yet utterly 
confide in the purpose of the All-Perfect to make 
us partakers of His own Perfection, in an immor- 
tal, ever-unfolding career of Boundless Good. 

vi. By this survey of the immense sweep of 
Human Destiny we are taught, in the sixth discourse, 
to recognise that Life, with all its varied forms of 
Good, is a free gift from the All-Giver. Channing 
here unfolds one of his most characteristic and 
cherished convictions, by declaring that 1m addition 
to the sustaining energy of the Divine IMMANENCE, 
we need, for our spiritual growth, to seek and gain 
the continual aid of the Divine INFLUENCE, through 
Personal Communion. And in a most eloquent pas- 
sage this saint reveals to us, how by experience’ he 


had learned to know the TRANSCENDENT God,—as 
I ** 
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the Person of Persons, and his Personal Friend,— 
and so had for ever escaped from the abyss of Pan. 
theism, by filial fellowship. 

VII. Gratefully accepting Life, then, as a Gift, in 
the seventh discourse, the Preacher proceeds to a 
comprehensive study of the End for which it is given. 
And he shows how all tendencies of Human Nature 
and all events of Human Experience conspire to 
prove that the only End which can satisfy the Soul’s 
boundless longings, and fulfil the Divine Ideal in 
man, is Spiritual Perfection. 

vil. The eighth discourse develops this Ideal 
of Spiritual Perfection, under its two highest forms 
of Moral Rectitude and Intellectual Integrity. The 
aim of this richly-suggestive discourse is to represent 
Religion as the universal Quickener and Illuminator. 
And in the progress of his argument, Channing 
sketches in outline his conception of The Perfect 
Life, as a beautiful, harmonious whole of healthful, 
joyous Goodness. 

Ix. This prepares the way for the ninth discourse, 
—a Christmas Sermon,—in which Channing pours 
forth the fulness of his love for Jesus Christ, as the 
embodiment in Mind, Character and Life of Ideal 
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Perfection. In none of his published writings will 
be found a more fervent testimony tothe humanising 
Influence of this well-beloved Brother, Friend and 
Emancipator. And this discourse closes with an In- 
vocation—the only one found in his manuscripts—to 
the First-born among many Brethren. 

x. From this recognition of the promise of Perfect 
Life, given to the human race in the spirit and in- 
fluence of Jesus, in the tenth discourse, the Preacher 
enters into the inmost Essence of the Christian 
Religion, and demonstrates conclusively that its 
central princyple is Goodness. With child-like 
singleness of mind he avows his belief, that neither 
on earth nor in heaven can a Higher Good be found 
than Goodness, because it is the Essential LiFe of 
the All-Good. In conclusion, he illustrates the urgent 
need of applying this pure, large, free-hearted form 
of the Christian Religion to the Political and Social 
movements of our age, throughout all Nations. 

x1. Affirming thus, in uncompromising terms, that 
Jesus can confer no higher salvation than Divine 
Disinterestedness, and that the Father can welcome 
us to no sublimer bliss than to a participation of His 
own Holiness, in his eleventh discourse, Channing 
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ascends above the clouds of dogmatic Theology into 
the clear, sunny atmosphere of Truth. And there 
he reveals to us in all its splendour the reality, that 
Goodness is the very glory of God, indwelling in 
Humanity and in the Blessed Societies of Heaven. 

x1. Finally, in the twelfth discourse, the seer 
placesus upon the topmost peak of his mount of vision. 
Thence he discloses to us his confident hope, that 
the Centre of Unity for the Human Race is given, 
in the Son made One with the Father, and with the 
whole Family on Earth and in Heaven, by a Life of 
LovinG CoMMUNION. And his prophecy is crowned 
with a calm yet triumphant utterance of faith, that 
the Risen Head of the Church Universal lives ever- 
more to organise his Brethren and Friends into One 
Perfect Community, amidst the brightening beauty 
of the Universe and the constant light of the Divine 
Presence. 


When these Discourses are thus read in connection, 
it will be seen what a natural order Channing fol- 
lows in opening his Ideal of The Perfect Life. Yet 
plain, obvious and direct as they are,—when they 
were first preached, not a few within Channing’s 
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denomination, and his own congregation even, criti- 
cised them as “ Transcendental.” For such hearers 
could not credit his assertion that man may entirely 
trust the Revelation of God givenin Human Nature, 
—in conscience, reason, love and will,—in reverence 
for the sublime and joy in the beautiful,—in the 
desire for blessedness such as earth cannot appease, 
—in the Ideal of Perfection,—and above all in the 
longing for Oneness with the Infinite Being by affinity 
and fellowship. His bold affirmations, that all minds 
are of One Family,* that Jesus with His celestial 
love is the Life of his religion,t that his Character 
is at once the image of Divine Perfection, and the 
type of man’s Spiritual Perfection when grown to 
fulness of stature, and raised to right relationship of 
filial and fraternal communion with Godand humanity, 
were deemed “‘ enthusiastic.” And his cheering pre- 
diction of a New Order of Society, when communi- 
ties, as well as individuals, will make it their end to 
realise in deeds this Ideal of Perfection, was con- 
demned as the spiritual ‘‘ romance of a visionary.” t 

But the seasons have moved forward in the grand 


* Discourse on God revealed in the Universe and Humanity. 
t Discourse on Jesus Christ the Brother, Friend and Saviour. 


+ Introduction to his works, 1841. 
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year meanwhile. And now this forerunner of the 
Better Day* has found fit audience among the 
spiritually-minded and saintly, the free-thoughted 
and earnest of many communions,—among scholars, 
statesmen and economists of his own and other 
lands,—among philanthropists, educators, social re- 
formers and the people of all Christian nations,— 
and finally, among the seekers after purer faith and 
humaner manners under the “ Ethnic Religions.” t | 

The materialising tendencies of Natural Science, 
as taught in various schools to-day, bring out by 
contrast the significance of Channing’s Idealism; 
for itis seen that his doctrine of pure Theism is 
their needed counterpoise. His positive faith ina 
Personal God, with whom every Spirit must seek 
living intercourse, in the attainment of personal in- 
tegrity, is found by experience to be the vital cure for 
the paralysing fatalism, that deadens heroic action 
in so many modern Pantheistic Schemes. His rever- 
ence, blended with dignified self-trust, and devout- 
ness sanctifying courage, help to form the grand 
style of character, that can alone insure the calm- 


* Discourse on the Universal Father. 
+ James Freeman Clarke's ‘‘ Ten Great Religions.” 
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ness, wisdom, equipoise and energy, called for in 
times so unstable. And his great-hearted humanity, 
honouring humble and high impartially, as born 
to be peers on earth in the Father’s Family, and 
co-heirs in the glory of Heaven, is recognised as 
the very temper fitted to balance loyalty with free- 
dom, and equity with progress, in our transition 
age. Finally, the Goodness, which he so glorifies 
as the Essence and End of the Religious Life, 
and as the very manifestation of God in Humanity, 
is approved by the experience of ages to be the sole 
true Bond of Unity among the Children of the 
Universal Father. Indeed each change that suc- 
ceeds in scientific speculation, religious develop- 
ment and social reform, throughout the Common- 
wealth of Christendom, but serves to show how 
well adapted Channing’s Gospel is to the Present 
Age,* alike in its aspirations and its doubts, its 
enterprises and its conflicts, its tantalising failures 
and its resistless growth. 

Channing’s own Spirit and his Practical Aim 
will be found revealed in this volume, more freely 
even than in his preceding works. The same 


* Lecture on ‘‘ The Present Age.” 
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‘‘great ideas’? everywhere re-appear, indeed, for 
they ‘‘ formed the man;” and by them, according 
to his wish ‘‘he will be judged.”* But in these 
discourses they come forth with vivid freshness, and 
even youthful exuberance of expression. And by 
combining in order, as has been briefly done, the 
views presented of ‘‘THE PERFECT LIFE,” from 
its germ in ‘‘ The Religious Principle in Human 
Nature” to its full development in ‘‘ Heavenly So- 


ciety,” a quite complete conception can be framed. 


of his Theory of Human Destiny. That he prized 
these discourses, as embodying his ripe convictions, 
is proved by the fact that they were delivered in 
many pulpits, and that several of them were copied 
under his own eye with the intent of publication. 
And, doubtless, a volume like the present one would 
have appeared, if his ministry had not been cut 
short, just when he felt that a wider sphere of use- 
fulness was opening. No one knew better than 
Channing did himself, however, that the truths, 
which he so cherished, were premature. And so 
keenly alive was he to this unseasonableness, that 
it was his constant aim, as a Preacher, by fre- 


* Introduction to his Works, 1841. 
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quent iteration of a few central principles, by 
measured under-statement of sublime doctrines, by 
toning down his predictions of man’s probable de- 
velopment to familiar phraseology and thought, and, 
in a word, by continually translating his poetry 
into prose, to justify to Common Sense his Ideal. 

For those, indeed, who had the ear to hear the 
undertone that thrilled through his spoken words, 
and the eye to read the underlying meaning of his 
published Works and his Memoir, it must have 
been long since manifest, how much more was im- 
plied than was declared. He gave but fragments 
of his Theodicy, Ethics and Polity, and was pa- 
tiently waiting for health and leisure to unfold 
them fully.* Yet though conscious of the critical 
scepticism and apathy pervading his era, his trust 
was steadfast, that the Laws of Life, of which he 
was a herald, would quicken in due time all com- 
munities. And never was he so bouyant, glad and 
young, as during the last summer of his earthly 
course. His sunset was serene with the hope of 
a To-morrow soon to dawn,—of Filial Worship, 
uniting the Good of all names and nations into 


* His proposed work on ‘‘ Man.” 
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One Church Universal,*— of Social Co-operation 
in labour, property, culture, binding the various 
classes of every nation in Fraternal Fellowship,— 
and of Peace made permament by a concert of bene- 
ficent action around the globe.+ His spirit was all 
aglow with the coming of an age of righteousness 
and love, wherein by religious reverence for every 
Person as a Child of God, by generous Interchange 
of all kinds of good, and by a joyful consciousness 
of the Divine Indwelling in Humanity, a Heaven 
on Earth shall be really organised in Law and 
Life. This ardent trust found utterance in his last 
address at Lenox, August 1, 1842, which so un- 
expectedly proved to be his parting benediction to 
his Race. 

The circulation of Channing’s Works, wherever 
the English Language is used, and their translation 
among the leading Continental Nations, insures a 
wide reception for this volume. But even in pre- 
sence of the hearty response given to his appeals 
for ‘“‘Reverence to Human Nature,” by advanced 
thinkers in Europe and America, it may be ques- 


* Sermon on ‘‘ The Church Universal.” 
+ Discourses and Lectures on ‘‘ War,"’ etc. 
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tioned whether his compeers have even yet fairly 
measured his characteristic claims. The very sim- 
plicity of his style leads readers to underrate the 
scope of his spiritual vision. Majestic principles 
stand forth so clearly through the medium of his 
transparent thought, that their distance, height 
and range are seldom justly gauged. Hereafter, 
probably, he will be found to have been a more 
sagacious Seer, alike for nations as for individuals, 
than even his devoted disciples anticipate. And 
only after transformations in the Science of Theo- 
logy, in the Ideals of Personal Greatness, and the 
Forms of Human Society, which he foresaw and 
foretold, will this Prophet of Universal Humanity 
be honoured at his full worth. 

Such is the confidence with which this volume 
is offered to the increasing company of Channing’s 
friends. Its editor has sought to make it a faith- 
ful Portrait of the Man, as he lived, in the inner 
circle of Home, and among his own People. And 
if he may define in briefest terms the quality by 
which these Discourses are characterised, and for 
which after-comers will hold them dear, this quality 
is: The Purity, Largeness and Loftiness of their 
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RELIGIOUS LIFE. One central principle, as we 
have seen, animates them all:—that the End of 
man’s being is to be perfect, as the Father in 
Heaven is Perfect. And this principle of Per- 
fection is applied, in its fulness, to every relation, 
duty and interest, personal, communal, national, and 
humane. As a second trait, these Discourses are 
inspired by a wisdom, that admirably balances and 
blends earnest faith with fearlessly free inquiry, 
piety almost enraptured, though never mystical, 
with sound judgment and sober good sense, scru- 
pulously high-toned ethics with fervent liberalism 
in social and political reforms, and poetic enthu- 
siasm with practical sagacity and impartial justice. 
And finally, they are tempered in tone by an 
unassuming dignity, greatness of heart, and urbane 
graciousness, which prove in what a rare degree 
his grand Ideal of the Perfect Life had become 
a Real Person in the harmonious character of 


CHANNING. 
W. H.C. 





“As for God, His way is perfect. God is my strength and 
power: and He maketh my way perfect.”—2 SAM. xxil. 31, 33. 


“Mark the perfect man, and behold the upright: for the 
end of that man is peace.”—PSALM xxxvll. 37. 


“T will behave myselt wisely in a perfect way. O when wilt 
Thou come unto me? I will walk within my house with a 
perfect heart.”—-PSALM Ci. 2. 


“T have seen an end of all perfection: but Thy command- 
ment is exceeding broad.”—-PSALM cxix. 96. 


“Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which is in 
Heaven is perfect.”—MATT. v. 48. 


“Perfect in one.”—JOHN xvil. 23. 
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The Religious Principle in Human Patuce, 





THE RELIGIOUS PRINCIPLE IN 
HUMAN NATURE. 


The Lord our God is one Lord: and thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and with all 
thy strength: this is the first commandment.”—Jark xii. 29, 30. 


i HE command thus given to love God with all 
the heart, and soul, and mind, and strength, is 
) in harmony with our whole nature. We are 
made for God: all our affections, sensibilities, faculties, and 
energies are designed to be directed towards God; the 
end of our existence is fellowship with God. He could 
not require us to devote our entire being to Himself, if 
He had not endowed it with powers which fit us for such 
devotion. Religion, then, has its germs in our Nature, and 
its development is entrusted. to our own care. Such is the 
truth that I would now illustrate. 

I.—The Principle in Human Nature, from which religion 
springs, is the desire to establish relations with a BEING more 
PerFEcT than itself. The fact is as remarkable, as it is in- 
controvertible, that the human race, all but universally, has 
conceived of some Existence more exalted than man, It 

2% 
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there is one principle, indeed, that may be declared to be 
essential in human nature, it is this unwillingness to shut itself 
up within its own limits, this tendency to aspire after inter- 
course with some Divinity. It is true that men at various 
periods have formed most unworthy conceptions of their 
objects of worship. Still, by selecting the qualities which 
they esteemed most highly in themselves, and by enlarging 
and exalting them without bounds, they have shown, as 
plainly as have more enlightened ages, the spontaneous 
longing of the human spirit to rise above itself, and to ally 
its destiny with a Supreme Power. 

This simple view is sufficient to prove the grandeur of the 
Religious Principle. Without doubt, it is the noblest work- 
ing of Human Nature. In the most immature manifesta- 
tion of this principle, we behold the budding of those spi- 
ritual powers, by which, in the progress of the race, men 
have attained to the conception of Unbounded Goodness. 
We see this principle in the creations of genius, in forms ot 
ideal beauty to which poetry and the arts give immortality, 
in fictions where characters are portrayed surpassing the 
attainments of real life. We see this principle in the ad- 
miration with which stupendous intellect and heroic virtue 
are hailed, and in the delight with which we follow in history 
the career of men who in energy and disinterestedness have 
outstripped their fellows. The desire for an excellence 
never actually reached by humanity, the aspiration toward 
that Ideal which we express by the word PERFEcTION, this 
is the seminal principle of rehgion. And this is the root of 
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all progress in the human race. Religion is not an exclusive 
impulse. It does not grow from an emotion that is centred 
wholly upon God and seeks no other object. It springs 
from the same desire for whatever is more Perfect than our 
own nature and our present life, which has impelled man 
towards all his great spiritual acquisitions and to all great 
improvements of society. This principle, as we have seen, 
prompts the mind to create imaginary beings, and to attach 
itself with delight to human agents of surpassing power and 
goodness. But in these objects it can find no rest. These 
are too frail a support for so sublime an emotion. This 
principle God implanted for Himself. Through this the 
human mind corresponds to the Supreme Divinity. This 
principle, being in its very essence insatiable, partakes of the 
nature of infinity; and no Being but the Infinite One can 
supply its wants. 

This view conducts us to an important standard, by 
which to judge of the Truth and Purity of any form of reli- 
gion. A religion is true, in proportion to the clearness with 
which it makes manifest the Perfection of God. The purity 
of a particular system is to be measured by the conception 
which it inspires of God. Does it raise our thoughts to a 
Perfect Being? Does it exalt us far above our own nature ? 
Does it introduce us to a grand and glorious Intelligence ? 
Does it expand our minds with venerable and generous con- 
ceptions of the Author of existence? I know no other test 
ofa true and pure religion but this. Religion has no ex- 
cellence, but as it lifts us up into communion with a Nature 
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there is one principle, indeed, that may be declared to be 
essential in human nature, it is this unwillingness to shut itself 
up within its own limits, this tendency to aspire after inter- 
course with some Divinity. It is true that men at various 
periods have formed most unworthy conceptions of their 
objects of worship. Still, by selecting the qualities which 
they esteemed most highly in themselves, and by enlarging 
and exalting them without bounds, they have shown, as 
plainly as have more enlightened ages, the spontaneous 
longing of the human spirit to rise above itself, and to ally 
its destiny with a Supreme Power. 

This simple view is sufficient to prove the ander of the 
Religious Principle. Without doubt, it is the noblest work- 
ing of Human Nature. In the most immature manifesta- 
tion of this principle, we behold the budding of those spi- 
ritual powers, by which, in the progress of the race, men 
have attained to the conception of Unbounded Goodness. 
We see this principle in the creations of genius, in forms of 
ideal beauty to which poetry and the arts give immortality, 
in fictions where characters are portrayed surpassing the 
attainments of real life. We see this principle in the ad- 
miration with which stupendous intellect and heroic virtue 
are hailed, and in the delight with which we follow in history 
the career of men who in energy and disinterestedness have 
outstripped their fellows. The desire for an excellence 
never actualiy reached by humanity, the aspiration toward 
that Ideal which we express by the word PERFECTION, this 
is the seminal principle of religion. And this is the root of 
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all progress in the human race. Religion is not an exclusive 
impulse. It does not grow from an emotion that is centred 
wholly upon God and seeks no other object. It springs 
from the same desire for whatever is more Perfect than our 
own nature and our present life, which has impelled man 
towards all his great spiritual acquisitions and to all great 
improvements of society. This principle, as we have seen, 
prompts the mind to create imaginary beings, and to attach 
itself with delight to human agents of surpassing power and 
goodness. But in these objects it can find no rest. These 
are too frail a support for so sublime an emotion. This 
principle God implanted for Himself. Through this the 
human mind corresponds to the Supreme Divinity. This 
principle, being in its very essence insatiable, partakes of the 
nature of infinity; and no Being but the Infinite One can 
supply its wants. 

This view conducts us to an important standard, by 
which to judge of the Truth and Purity of any form of reli- 
gion. A religion is true, in proportion to the clearness with 
which it makes manifest the Perfection of God. The purity 
of a particular system is to be measured by the conception 
which it inspires of God. Does it raise our thoughts to a 
Perfect Being? Does it exalt us far above our own nature? 
Does it introduce us to a grand and glorious Intelligence? 
Does it expand our minds with venerable and generous con- 
ceptions of the Author of existence? I know no other test 
of a true and pure religion but this. Religion has no ex- 
cellence, but as it lifts us up into communion with a Nature 
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higher and holier than our own. It is the office of religion 
to offer the soul an Object for its noblest faculties and 
affections, a Being through whom it may more surely and 
vigorously be carried forward to its own perfection. In pro- 
portion, then, as a religion casts clouds around the glory of 
God, or detracts from the loveliness and grandeur of His 
character, it is devoid of dignity, and tends to depress the 
mind. 

All human systems are necessarily defective. They par- 
take of the limits of the human mind. The purest religion 
which man ever has adopted, or ever will adopt, must fall 
very far below the glory of its Object.. Our best conceptions 
of God are undoubtedly mixed with much error. We talk 
indeed of Truth, as if we held it in its fulness; but in 
religion, as elsewhere, we make approaches only to the 
Truth. We see God in the mirror of our own minds; but 
these are narrow and in many ways darkened. We see 
Him in His works; but of these we comprehend a minute 
portion only. He speaks to us by His spirit in Scripture 
and m the heart ; but He speaks to us in human language, 
and adapts Himself to our weak capacities, so that we catch 
mere glimpses of His perfection. ‘The Religious Principle 
itself, by which we perceive and love God, is as limited at 
birth as are our other faculties, and is gradually unfolded. 
It embraces error at first by necessity. The earliest idea 
of God in the child is as faint as are its conceptions of all 
other objects. Necessarily it invests the Creator with a 
human form, places Him in the heavens, and clothes Him 
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with an undefined power superior only to that possessed by 
those around it. This idea, however, of some Being higher 
than man takes root; and from this religion grows up. As 
we advance, we throw off more and more our childish 
notions, purify our thought of God, divest Him of matter, 
conceive of Him as mind, refine away from Him our pas- 
sions, and especially assign to Him the attributes which our 
growing consciences recognise as righteous and holy. Still 
we are making approaches only, and slow approaches, 
towards God. Much of earth, much of our own incom- 
pleteness, still clings to our conception of the Divinity whom 
we worship. And the wise man is distinguished by detecting 
continually whatever is low in his apprehension of God, and 
by casting it away for more exalted views. 

_ II.—I now proceed to show more directly that religion 
is natural to man and is his great end. And for this 
purpose I go to Human Nature. Time will permit but few 
illustrations of this great theme; for when we survey man’s 
various faculties, affections, and powers, all concur in bearing 
testimony to the truth now advanced. All are but so many 
elements of religion. 

1. Look first at the Reason, that divine germ within. I 
ask you to consider what are the primitive, profoundest, 
and clearest ideas of Reason. They are the very ideas 
which lead to God. The earliest inquiry of Reason is into 
Causes. Even the child breaks his toys to discover the 
spring of their motion. Reason cannot satisfy itself with 
observing what exists, but seeks to explore its origin. It 
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asks by instinct, wHence comes the order of the universe, 
and cannot rest until it has ascended to a First Cause. The 
idea of God is thus involved in the primitive and most 
universal idea of Reason, and is one of its central principles. 

Among other tendencies in the Reason to God, one 
is especially noteworthy. I refer to its desire for com- 
prehensive and connected views. The Reason is never 
satisfied with beholding objects separately. By its very 
nature it is impelled to compare them with one another, to 
discover their similar or diverse properties, to trace their 
relations, their respective fitnesses, and their common 
bearing. And it never rejoices more than when it attains to 
some great Law, which all things obey, and by which all 
are bound together. ‘Through this principle we have learned 
that the sun, earth, and planets, form a connected whole, 
and obey one law called attraction; and still more we have 
risen to the sublime conviction, that all the heavenly bodies, 
countless as they may be, are linked together by mutual 
dependencies and beneficent influences into one system. 
Now this tendency to search for connection and harmony 
—for Unity—in the infinite variety of nature, is a direct 
tendency to a belief in One God. For this unity of nature 
manifestly proves, and can only be explained by, unity of 
thought, design, and intelligent power: that is, it proclaims 
One Omnipotent, All-comprehending Creator. 

2. Look next at the Conscience; and here we see 
another natural tendency to religion. What particularly 
strikes us in this principle of our nature, is that it not only 
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enjoins the law of duty, but intimates that there is a Ruler 
above us, by whom this Law will be sustained and executed. 
Conscience speaks not as a solitary, independent guide, but 
as the delegate of a higher Legislator. Its convictions of 
right and wrong are accompanied with the idea of an 
Authority more awful than man’s, by which these distinctions 
will be enforced. ‘That this is the natural suggestion of 
Conscience we learn from the fact that men in different ages, 
countries, and conditions, have so generally agreed in 
speaking of the inward monitor as the voice of the Divinity. 
In approving or condemning ourselves, we do not feel as if 
we alone are the judges, but we have a presentiment of 
standing before another tribunal. Especially when we see 
the wrong-doer prosperous, do we feel as if the injustice of 
fortune ought to be redressed. We demand an Almighty 
Patron of virtue. Retribution is the claim of our moral 
nature. So powerful is this tendency of Conscience to 
assert a righteous Deity, that we cannot escape the sense of 
His Presence. Often when the guilty have tried to efface 
the impression of a Supreme Lawgiver, the commanding 
truth has defied their power. The handwriting of the 
Divinity in the soul, though seemingly obliterated, has come 
out with awful distinctness in the solemn seasons of life. 
Thus Conscience is a prophet of religion. And in pro- 
portion as it is obeyed, and the idea of Right becomes real 
and living within us, the existence of the Almighty Friend 
of virtue is intimately felt, and with profoundest reverence. 

3. If we pass next to the Affections, we shall recognise 
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still more clearly that our nature is formed for religion. 
What is the first affection awakened in the human heart? 
It is filial love, a grateful sense of parental kindness. And 
is not this the seed and prime principle of religion? For 
what is religion but filial love rising to our Father in heaven ? 
Thus the first emotion of the human heart is virtually 
towards God. Its first spontaneous impulse is an element 
of piety. 

Another characteristic emotion of our nature is that 
feeling of Approbation, with which we look on disinterested 
benevolence. We cannot conceive of a human being quite 
wanting in this moral principle, whose heart would not 
expand at witnessing in a fellow-man philanthropy un- 
affected, unwearied, and diffusing happiness far and wide. 
Here is another germ of religion. For what is religion but 
sympathetic joy in the unbounded beneficence of God? 
what but this very affection of esteem raised to Him who is 
the source of all good-will in men, and before whose glory 
of disinterested love all other goodness is but a shadow? 

I proceed to another affection of our nature which bears 
strong testimony to our being born for religion. I refer to 
the emotion which leads us to revere what is higher than 
ourselves, to wonder at the incomprehensible, to admire the 
vast, to adore the majestic. There is in human nature an 
affinity with what is mighty, an awful delight in what is 
sublime. It is this emotion which draws man to the 
grandest scenes of nature—to the wilderness and ocean, 
to thundering cataracts, and the still solemn mountain top. 
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It is manifested in the interest which the multitude take in 
persons of commanding intellectual energy, of heroic courage, 
of all-sacrificing devotion to the cause of freedom and 
humanity. Men are attracted by no quality so much as by 
sovereign greatness of will. They love whatever bears the 
impress of the Infinite. So strong is this principle of 
Reverence, that when fallen from the knowledge of the true 
God, they have sought substitutes in their own teeming 
imagination, have deified fellow-men, have invented beings 
in whom they might concentrate and embody their con- 
ceptions, just or unjust, of Supreme dignity. Thus the heart 
was made for worship, and worship it will. It longs for 
something more excellent than it finds on earth. In works 
of poetry and fiction it continually creates for itself a 
more than human glory. This emotion of Reverence is 
a perpetual impulse in the soul towards God. 

Another emotion of our nature, and closely related to 
reverence, next claims regard, as a germ of religion. This 
is the love of the beautiful. Beauty, that mysterious charm 
which is spread over and through the universe, who is 
unconscious of its winning attraction? Whose heart has not 
softened into joy, as he has looked on hill and valley and 
cultivated plain, on stream and forest, on the rising or 
setting sun, on the constant stars and the serene sky? Now, 
whenever this love of the beautiful unfolds into strong 
emotion, its natural influence is to lead up our minds to 
contemplate a brighter Beauty than is revealed in creation. 
To them, who have eyes to see and hearts to feel the love- 
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liness of nature, it speaks of a higher, holier Presence. 
They hear God in its solemn harmonies; they behold Him 
in its fresh verdure, fair forms, and sunny hues. To great 
numbers, I am persuaded, the beauty of nature is a more 
affecting testimony to God than even its wise contrivance. 
For this beauty of the universe is an emblem and revelation 
of the Divinity, and the love of it is given to guide us to the 
All-Beautiful. 

Thus we see that human nature is impelled by affections 
of gratitude, esteem, veneration, joy, not to mention various 
others, which prepare us to be touched and penetrated by 
the infinite goodness of God, and which, when directed to 
Him, constitute piety. That these emotions are designed 
to be devoted peculiarly to the Creator, we learn from the 
fact that they are boundless in their range and demand 
an Unbounded Object. They cannot satisfy themselves 
with the degrees of love, intelligence, and power which are 
found in human beings. They excite the imagination to 
conceive of higher, richer, ampler excellence than exists 
on earth. They delight in the infinite, and never can they 
find repose but in an Infinite Being, who combines all good. 

4. I might easily multiply views of human nature, all 
tending to show that religion is natural to man. But I will 
add only that the human soul has two central motive 
principles, which are specially fitted to raise it to God. 
There is in all human beings an insatiable desire for Happi- 
ness, which can never be appeased in our present existence, 
which the universe is wholly inadequate to gratify, which 
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becomes only more intense amidst life’s sufferings and 
disappointments, and which is only deepened, expanded, 
and purified by our highest experience of joy. And there 
is in refined minds a still profounder and more urgent 
impulse, already indicated, the longing for Perfection, for 
deliverance from all evil, for perpetual progress, the desire 
to realise in character that bright Ideal of which all noble 
souls conceive. ‘These aspirations appear wherever men 
are found, now in sighs and lamentations, now in struggles 
and ardent efforts. But there is no good on earth that can 
fulfil their claims. They require an Infinite Blessedness 
and Perfection; and innumerable weary spirits have they 
led up to God. 

5. Thus have I endeavoured to show, by a few illustra- 
tions, that all the great principles of human nature are 
germs of religion, as impulses towards God. If further 
proof were needed of its congeniality with our nature, I 
would appeal to facts. Let us ask History then whether 
religion be natural to men. What principle has acted with 
equal energy on human affairs? To what principle did all 
ancient legislators appeal as the foundation of civil institu- 
tions? To religion. What principle was it that gave 
Mohammed the Empire of the East? What principle under 
the Crusades precipitated Europe into Asia? I grant that 
these movements arose out of excesses of the religious 
principle. But we learn by its excesses how deeply planted 
are its roots in our nature. And in the largest histori¢ 
view, what principle is it that has produced in all times 
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and lands the most devoted and fearless martyrs, that has 
sung hymns of praise in the depths of dungeons, that has 
smiled with hope on the scaffold, endured without a groan 
the rack and fire, and refused to accept deliverance when 
one recanting word would have set the sufferer free? Oh, 
the miraculous power of the religious principle in the human 
soul! How has it led men to forsake the cheerful haunts 
of their fellow-beings, and to live in solitary cells, that in 
silence they might open their hearts to God and feel His 
joy-inspiring presence! What has it not strengthened men 
to do and to suffer! What speechless sorrows has it not 
soothed! What strength, peace, hope, has it not breathed 
into the dying! Yet it is a question whether our nature 
was formed for religion! The strongest love which the 
human heart has ever felt has been that for its Heavenly 
Parent. Was it not then constituted for this love? Where 
but in God can it find an Object for its overflowing fulness 
of reverence and affection, of aspiration and hope? 
III.—My friends, we all possess indeed this capacity for 
religion. Let us not wrong it by neglect. It is, as we 
have seen, the central and all-pervading principle of Human 
Nature. And by proper means it may be cultivated, 
expanded, and made supreme. To give it hfe and vigour 
should be our highest aim. Here is the great field for our 
activity. By turning our chief energies abroad, we frustrate 
the end, and defraud ourselves of the proper happiness of 
our being. The world within is our great domain, worth 
infinitely more than the world without. To enthrone God 
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in our inmost being is an immeasurably grander aim than to 
dispose of all outward realms. We boast of the power 
which we are daily gaining over material nature, how we 
bend the elements—fire, wind, steam—to our uses; and we 
look with compassion, if not scorn, on ages when man did 
not drezm of this dominion. But may not a more fatal 
ignorance be found among ourselves? There is a loftier 
power of which we seldom adequately conceive. It 1s 
man’s power to combine and direct the spiritual elements 
of his being, his power to free the intellect from prejudice 
and open it to the influx of Truth, his power to disengage 
the heart from degrading selfishness and to commune with 
God by disinterested love. This power we all possess, 
and we should prize it more than life. 

By this language I do not mean that we are to exalt our 
religious character by ourselves alone. I am not so unwise 
as to claim for men any independent strength. The truth 
is we cannot learn a science, art, or language, without aid. 
It is only by help from other minds that we improve our 
own, or achieve any important enterprise. It is only by 
help from the mineral world and the elements that we 
cultivate the land or traverse the sea. And without God’s 
perpetual sustenance we could do absolutely nothing, and 
should not even exist. I am not teaching man’s isolated 
energy. His power consists in ability to seek and use 
assistance from nature and from his fellow-creatures. Above 
all it consists in ability to seek and to use Spiritual In- 
fluence from God. This Influence may be gained by 
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aspiration and by effort. It is in truth constantly exerted 
upon us, even when unsought,—exerted in every dictate, 
encouragement, warning, reproof of conscience and reason, 
in every secret longing of the soul for freedom from error 
and evil and for growth in wisdom and virtue. Aids without 
measure are offered to us by God. And when I say that 
love towards God is placed within our reach, I mean that 
it is so placed by the Inspiration which He incessantly 
pours on every human being. 

What might we not become, were we but just to ourselves 
and to the means of religious life thus bountifully afforded 
from heaven! We have all, I trust, a faith in God, and 
occasionally recognise our near relation to Him. But we 
can attain to more than cold belief, to more than formal 
worship, or to transient emotions of gratitude. The religious 
principle may become the very Life of our souls. God, 
now so distant, and perhaps little more than a name, may 
become to us the nearest and most real of all beings. We 
may cherish a reverence and attachment to Him more 
profound and devoted, than the affections with which we 
embrace parent, and child, and dearest human friends. And 
through this strength of piety we may gain an immovable 
strength of moral principle, an unbounded philanthropy and 
a peace which passeth knowledge. This capacity for 
religion is a spring of perennial freshness in every human 
breast. I would not resign it for the gift of countless 
worlds. It invites us to Him from whom, as a living centre, 
all suns and systems with their beauty and blessedness 
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shine forth, and of whose glory they are but the dim reflex. 
We pity the barbarian, in whom intellect and imagination 
and sensibility slumber. But do not diviner capacities 
slumber in many of us? Gifted with the power of honour- 
ing God and of living with Him in filial intimacy, do we not 
desert Him and bury our souls in transient cares, distinc- 
tions, gains, amusements? Let us retire into ourselves, and 
become conscious of our own nature and of its high destina- 
tion. Let us not profanely debase or destroy it. There is 
an inward suicide more awful than the destruction of the 
animal life, an inward ruin more mournful than any wrought 
by the conflagration of cities, or the desolation of whirlwinds. 
The saddest spectacle in this or in any world is a rational 
and moral being smitten with spiritual death, alive only to 
what is material and earthly, living without God and without 
hope. Beware of this inward death—this insensibility to 
the Presence, the Authority, the Goodness of our Heavenly 
Father. 

Do you ask by what means this end of entering into 
living communion with God can be attained? I answer 
first: Let us each put forth our best force of Intellect in 
gaining clearer and brighter conceptions of the Divine Being. 
We must consecrate our loftiest powers of thought to this 
sublime Reality. We must not leave to others the duty of 
thinking for us. We must not be contented to look through 
others’ eyes. We must exercise our own minds with con- 
centrated and continuous energy. One chief source of truth 
for us, in regard to God, is Revelation; and this, accord- 

oe 
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ingly, should claim our most serious and devoted study. 
But when I thus speak of Revelation, I mean the Christian 
Religion. In the Jewish Scriptures, though many sublime 
passages are found in relation to the Supreme Divinity, yet 
in many others the image given of God is adapted to a rude 
state of society only, and to a very immature stage of the 
human mind. And not a few Christians have depressed 
their idea of the Infinite Being, by conceiving of Him as 
He was represented in half-barbarous ages, instead of 
learning to know Him from Jesus, who came to scatter the 
shades of Judaism as well as of Heathenism, and who alone 
reveals the Father—or the Paternal Character of the Creator 
—in full glory. Again, in studying the Christian Revelation, 
we must take our views of God from what is clear rather 
than what is obscure, from the simple teachings of Jesus, 
rather than from the dark reasonings in some parts of the 
Epistles. Still more are we to learn the Divine Character 
in Christianity, not merely from passages which expressly 
describe Him, but from the character of Jesus Christ, who 
came to be an image of the Father, and also from the 
character which Jesus seeks to form in us—that is, from the 
precepts of this religion; for these are intended to exalt us 
into the likeness of God. Whoever combines these three 
sources of knowledge—the express declarations concerning 
God—the virtues manifested in Jesus Christ—and the virtues 
which he inculcates,—whoever looks to these, for the Cha- 
racter of the Supreme Being, cannot misapprehend its grand 
features. I have said that our best force of Intellect is to 
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be employed on Revelation. But Revelation is not the 
only source of spiritual light. The great design of Jesus 
Christ is to teach us to see God everywhere, in Nature, in 
Providence, and in the Human Soul. He _ perpetually 
points to God’s works for instruction, and to His mani- 
festations through humanity. And we cannot comprehend 
Him aright, if we do not go beyond Revelation, and take 
lessons in religion from all that we observe, enjoy and suffer. 
Jesus came not to shut us up in a Book, but to open the 
Universe as our School of spiritual education. 

But in teaching you to use the Intellect faithfully and 
independently in acquiring just views of God, I have given 
the least important precept. With this we must join obe- 
dience to God’s Will, so far as we know it, or all intellectual 
effort will avail us little. We may indeed by study, or by 
living among enlightened people, acquire a just theory in 
regard to our Creator. But it will be Theory only. It will 
be a knowledge of words more than of realities,—a vague 
superficial apprehension,—unless the mind prepare itself by 
purifying obedience for an intimate knowledge of God. 
Moral discipline is much more important than a merely 
intellectual one, for gaining just apprehensions of the 
Supreme Being. I beg you to consider this. To know 
God we must have within ourselves something congenial to 
Him. No outward light, not the teachings of hosts of 
angels, could give a bad man bright conceptions of God. 
A man who yields himself up to selfish ambition, to avarice, 
to sensuality or to sloth, who sears his conscience and 
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hardens his heart, is as effectually shutting his mind on the 
All-Good, as he would deprive himself of the hght of the 
sun by deadening the optic nerve or by destroying the 
structure of the eye. Intellectual learning helps a man not 
a step towards God, unless conjoined with inward spiritual 
discipline—government of the passions, reverence for con- 
science, and growing development of good pninciples and 
affections within. The Infinite Spirit must be revealed to 
us in the unfolding and operation of our own spirits, or we 
shall never truly know Him. For example, God’s Purity, 
or aversion to sin, may be read and talked of, but is never 
understood, until conscience within us is encouraged to 
reprove all forms of evil The solemn and tender reproof 
of this inward monitor alone enables us to know the moral 
displeasure of the righteous Lawgiver, in whose name and 
with whose authority it speaks. In the same manner we 
have a superficial knowledge only of God’s Goodness, we 
know nothing of it intimately until a Spirit of Love, bearing 
some resemblance to His own, springs up within; until, 
through some conquest over the selfish principle, virtuous 
benevolence begins its work in our minds. This it is that 
helps us to comprehend the Father, to recognise and 
respond to that Love, which shines forth from every region 
of creation. Again, every man who has read the New 
Testament knows how it teaches that the mind is God’s 
great work, and that it is destined to an immortal existence. 
But the mere reading of this in a book gives us no con- 
ception of the reality. Unless my own spirit makes pro- 
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gress in truth and virtue, and so reveals to me a measure of 
its power and beauty, I may hear about Immortality, but I 
shall receive little more than a sound. Nothing external 
can tell me what a glorious principle the Mind is. The 
sublimest work of the Creative Mind will be hidden from 
me. And having in my own heart nothing which speaks of 
the Immortal Life, that doctrine will be but a word on my 
lips. I appeal to you all for a confirmation of this. I ask 
you whether thousands under the bright light of Christianity 
are not almost as ignorant as the heathen, of the true God. 
Do not a few commonplaces or trite expressions, about His 
greatness, goodness and mercy, uttered in a manner which 
show that their meaning is not felt, make up their stock of 
knowledge on the sublimest realities? No outward teaching 
can bring us to a vision of the Divine Being. The soul 
must join with intellectual effort a moral operation upon 
itself. And Christianity contributes to our knowledge of 
God, by nothing more than by setting this truth before us, 
by awakening a consciousness of our infirmities, and by 
inciting us to obey the conscience in its remonstrances 
against sin, and its monitions to duty. 

Would you then attain to the love of God with all the 
heart, and soul, and mind, and strength, begin with purify- 
ing yourself from all known evil. Let your fervent prayer 
be to Him to animate you in your conflict with bad passions 
and habits, and in steadfast obedience to His Will. With 
this purifying purpose of obedience, read the Scriptures ; and 
the simple passages, in which Jesus speaks of his Father, 
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will open on your minds with new brightness. In this tem- 
per study the character of Jesus; and in Him, who was the 
gmage of the Father, you will learn to see more and more 
distinctly the fulness and freeness of Divine Benevolence. 
In this spirit of obedience look on nature, and observe the 
works of the Creator, and their beauty and harmony will be- 
come more touching, till gradually heaven and earth will 
grow eloquent in their Author’s praise. In this spirit look 
into your own minds, observe what is good and great in the 
minds of others, and the Infinite Mind will more and more 
appear to you in His crowning creation, the human soul. 
And finally, with this purifying purpose of duty, pray for the 
Divine Spirit, and you will receive it. A secret Influence 
will aid your efforts after oneness with the Holy One. 
Peace, silent as dew, will distil on you from heaven. I 
believe too, that with such a temper and life, you may enjoy 
something more than distant communications from the 
Father of Spirits; that you may be favoured with those 
blessed seasons of universal light and strength, of which 
good men have often spoken, in which the mind seems 
warmed by a new flame, and quickened by a new energy 
from on high, and which, though not miraculous, still bring 
with them a near consciousness of the Divine Original, and 
come like the very Breath of God upon the soul. Through 
these various methods, you will ascend by degrees toa 
living communion with our Creator, which, however low 
compared with what awaits you in another life, will yet be 
lofty in contrast with all you could have conceived of in the 
beginning of your religious course. 
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_ I dose with re-affirming the truth that I have aimed to 
regs, Religion is not an unnatural or unattainable good. 
Its Serms exist in us all, We have, each of us, the spiritual 
fy€ to see, the mind to know, the heart to love, the will to 
obey God. We have a Spiritual Nature that may bear the 
image of Divine Perfection. Glorious privilege! Let us 
not cast it away. Let us not waste our souls on perishable 
objects. For these souls may become Temples for indwelling 
Divinity. They may even partake of the glory and the 
blessedness of the Living God. May we all, through a just 
exercise of intellect, and a sincere and purifying obedience, 
enjoy this gradual illumination and sanctification, which are 
the beginning of Heaven! You will then learn how cold is 
the most earnest language of the preacher, and how inade- 
quately the loftiest human eloquence can unfold the blessed- 
ness of a spirit making progress towards fellowship with 
the All-Perfect One. 








II. 
God Revealed in the Universe 
and in Humanity, 





GOD REVEALED IN THE UNIVERSE 
AND IN HUMANITY. 


‘*Doth not Wisdom cry ? and Understanding put forth her voice?... 
Unto you, O Men, I call; and my voice is to the sons of man."— Prov. 
viii. 1~4. 


is designed to teach that the Truth, which can 
guide us to Perfection and to Happiness, is 
teaching us always and everywhere: that God surrounds 
us constantly with His instruction: that wherever we go 
the voice of His wisdom follows us: that it is our fault if 
we are not continually becoming wiser and better. This 
universal presence of Truth is the subject to which I ask 
your attention. To understand this will help us to under- 
stand our whole existence. For it will show us that under 
every lot we have exhaustless means of growth. And thus 
it will awaken us to new faithfulness in the use of our privi- 
leges, and to new efforts in the pursuit of Goodness. 
Wisdom is omnipresent. Everywhere it comes to meet 
us. It shines in the sun. It irradiates the heavens. It 
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whispers through all sounds of nature. It beams resplen- 
dent from the characters of good and wise men, and more 
brightly still in our own souls. Our teachers are thus all 
around and within, above and beneath. Divine Wisdom is 
not shut up within any book. It is not heard from pulpits 
alone. It has better preachers then all ministers. And one 
great aim of the true minister is to help his hearers to under- 
stand wiser teachers than himself, and to open their ears to 
more harmonious voices. By turning their minds to the 
lessons of every day, he should make them feel that they 
are in a higher than any human school,—in God’s own 
School, the School of the Universe,—where always and 
everywhere they may be gathering treasures of Truth. 

Jesus said: ‘I am the light of the world.” And when did 
he say this ? At the moment when he was about to open 
the eyes of the blind man. To that man he was to be a 
light. And how? By creating a new light for him? No! 
The light existed already. The sun was shining on him 
then in unclouded splendour. A thin membrane was the 
sole barrier between that blind man and the glorious world 
which lay around on every side. By lifting this veil Jesus 
gave him light. Ina similar way Jesus Christ is a light to 
us spiritually. He creates no new truth; for Truth is 
eternal. And what is still more important, he does not 
teach truth wholly new to men. The great principles of 
religion belong to Human Nature; and they are manifested 
in all God’s works and in His providence. We live in dark- 
ness, not because there is no Sun of Truth shining on and 
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around us. For a spiritual light, brighter than that of noon, 
pervades our daily life. The cause of our not seeing is in 
ourselves. . The inward eye is diseased or shut. Were that 
but opened, we should at once be introduced into a Spi- 
ritual Universe, fairer and more magnificent than the creation 
which burst on the eye of the blind man, when Jesus said : 
‘¢ Receive thy sight.” 

Wisdom is omnipresent. The greatest truths meet us at 
every turn. Jesus came to reveal the Father. But is God, 
the Infinite and Universal Father, made known only by a 
single voice, heard ages ago on the banks of the Jordan, or 
by the Sea of Tiberias? Is it an unknown tongue that the 
heavens and earth for ever utter? Is nature’s page a blank ? 
Does the human soul report nothing of its Creator? Does 
conscience announce no Authority higher than its own? 
Does reason discern no trace of an Intelligence that it cannot 
comprehend, and yet of which it is itself aray? Does the 
heart find in the circuits of creation no Friend worthy of 
trust and love? O, yes! God is on every side, not only by 
His essential invisible Presence, but by His manifestations 
of Power and Perfection. We fail to see Him, not from 
want of light, but from want of spiritual vision. 

The same remark may be extended to Jesus’ doctrine of 
Immortality, though with limitation. The future world in- 
deed is in no way laid open to the senses. But the idea 
of it is one of the most universally recognised among men. 
The thought of Immortal Life preceded Jesus. We meet 
glimmerings of it even in the darkest and most barbarous 
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times. The germ of this great truth is in our Nature; in 
the Conscience, that includes as one of its elements a pre- 
sentiment of retribution ; in the Reason, that beholds in the 
present an incomplete destiny, needing to be continued for 
the fulfilment of its end; in the thirst for Happiness, that is 
too deep to be satisfied on earth, but opens into aspiration 
towards an infinitely Blessed Being; in the love of moral 
goodness and beauty, which, in proportion as it is cultivated, 
awakens the Ideal of spotless virtue and a desire of com- 
munity with the All-Perfect One. The voice of our whole 
nature indeed, properly interpreted, is a cry after higher ex- 
Istence. The restless activity of life is but a pressing for- 
ward towards a fulness of good not to be found on earth, 
and indicates our destination for a state more brightly beau- 
tiful than we can nowconceive. Heaven is in truth revealed 
to us, in every pure affection of the human heart, and in 
every wise and beneficent action, that uplifts the soul in 
adoration and gratitude. For Heaven is only purity, wis- 
dom, benevolence, joy, peace, in their perfected form. 
Thus the Immortal Life may be said to surround us per- 
petually. Some beams of its glory shine upon us in whatever 
is lovely, heroic, and virtuously happy in ourselves or in 
others. The pure mind carries Heaven within itself, and 
manifests that Heaven to all around. 

In saying that the great truths of religion are shining 
all about and within us, I am not questioning the worth of 
the Christian Revelation. The Christian Religion concen- 
trates the truth diffused through the universe, and pours it 
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upon the mind with solar lustre. Still more it heals our 
blindness by exposing the passions and sins, which veil the 
mind against the light of the Spirit, and furnishing the 
means to remove the films, which gather over the inward 
eye and prevent us from seeing the revelations of Nature. 
We cannot find language to express the worth of the illumi- 
nation thus, given through Jesus Christ. But we shall err 
greatly, if we imagine that his Gospel is the only light, that 
every ray comes to us from a single Book, that no splen- 
dours issue from God’s Works and Providence, that we 
have no teacher in religion but the few pages bound up in 
our Bibles. Jesus Christ came, not only to give us his 
peculiar teaching, but to introduce us to the imperishable 
lessons which God for ever furnishes in our own and all 
Human Experience, and in the laws and movements of the 
Universe. He intends, not that we should hear his voice 
alone, but that we should open our ears to the countless 
voices of wisdom, virtue, piety, which now in whispers, 
now in thunders, issue from the whole of Nature and of 
Life. He does not give us a narrow system, and command 
us to bound inquiry within its limits. He does not prison 
reason by a rigid, formal creed. He gives us generous 
Principles, which we are to carry out and apply everywhere, 
and by which we are to interpret all existence. He who 
Studies nothing but the Bible, does not study that book 
aright. For were it rightly read, it would send him for 
instruction to every creature that God hath made, and to 
every event wherein God is acting, That reader has not 
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read aright the Sermon on the Mount, who has not learned 
to read sermons in the changes of the seasons and in the 
changes of human history. Wisdom spoke through Jesus 
as her Chief Oracle. She beamed forth from the life and 
lessons of this Divine Saviour, with the pure unsullied 
glory in which she manifests herself in Heaven. But 
Wisdom does not confine herself to one shrine. Her light 
is not bounded to a single orb. To the humblest that calls 
she gives her responses. We live amidst a host of teachers 
of moral and religious truth. Unsought, unpaid, they beset 
our path. Rejected they still plead. They begin their 
ministry with our first breath ; and they do not forsake us 
in the last hour. 

In these remarks I have again and again referred to Two 
Great Teachers, which are always giving us lessons of 
Wisdom: 1st, The Outward Universe; and 2nd, The 
World of Thinking, Moral Beings. My chief purpose in 
this discourse is to direct you to the voice of Wisdom that 
issues from Humanity. But the Revelation of God through 
Nature shall be briefly considered first. 

I.—The voice of Wisdom—that is of Moral and Re- 
ligious Truth—speaks to us from the Universe. What a 
blessing would it be to us, one and all, could we but really 
wake up to the glory of this Creation, in which we live! 
Most men are actually asleep for their lifetime in this vast 
and magnificent world. Mighty changes are going on 
around them, fitted to entrance their souls in wonder and 
thankfulness ; and yet they are moved no more than if 
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they were shut up in a mill, seeing only the perpetual revolu- | 
tion of spindles, and hearing only the monotonous hum 
and clatter of machinery. We might have been born 
amidst such machinery, had the Creator so pleased. And 
men’s insensibility often seems to deserve no better lot. 
But instead of being pent within narrow walls, we live 
amidst this immeasurable Universe. Instead of a few pale 
lamps giving only necessary rays, oceans of light daily 
overflow this planet whereon we dwell with inexhaustible 
splendour and beauty. And the fire that sustains the life of 
earth’s creatures is for ever freshly kindled millions of miles 
away. 

If I should be called to express in a word the most im- 
portant lesson that Wisdom utters in the Creation, I should 
say itis this. Nature everywhere testifies to the Infinity of 
its Author. It bears throughout the impress of the In- 
finite. It proclaims a Perfection illimitable, unsearchable, 
transcending all thought and utterance. It is modelled and 
moulded, as a whole and in its least molecule, with gran- 
deur, unfathomable intelligence, and inexhaustible bounty. 
This is the glory of the Universe. And to behold this is 
to understand the Universe. Until thus we see the Infinite 
in Nature, we have not learned the lesson that Wisdom is 
everywhere teaching. I say that the Infinite is revealed in 
all things. I do not except the most common. The stone 
falls to the ground by a force that controls the sun, the 
planets, and all worlds throughout immensity. Did not the 
dropping apple reveal to Newton that the very law, which 
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brought that fruit to the ground, keeps the earth in its orbit 
and binds creation into one harmonious whole? Behold, 
the humblest wild flower. To produce that weed all Nature 
has conspired. Into itself it receives the influence of all 
the elements—light, heat, and air. Sun, earth, and ocean 
meet to pay it tribute. The least thing in nature acts upon 
all things, and is acted on by all; so that each implies all 
and is represented in all. In a word, to understand the 
simplest work of God, the Universe must be comprehended. 
For that work, however frail and transient, could not exist, 
did not all things else exist. It is a living part of this 
mighty living Universe. It has innumerable ties with the 
limitless Creation—connexions too subtle, swift, and ever- 
changing, for any finite mind to trace. Thus each minutest 
particle speaks of the Infinite One, and utters the divinest 
truth which can be declared on earth or in heaven. 

Again, there is an impenetrable Mystery in every action 
and force of the Universe, that envelopes our daily existence 
with wonder and makes sublime the familiar processes of the 
commonest arts. How astonishingly does Nature differ in 
her modes of production from the works of human skill. In 
a machine of man’s making we can trace the motive power, 
and detect the arrangement whereby this power is trans- 
erred from part to part. But in Nature, so vibrating with 
motion, where is the Moving Energy? Can you discern the 
all-embracing, all-pervading Force that gives the primal im- 
pulse to the moving whole, and perpetuates movement 
through immensity ; that wheels planets and suns in their 
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vast orbits, and at the same instant quickens countless and 
multiform animals and plants? Look at a grain of wheat ! 
That seed is the fruit of all harvests of past ages since the 
creation of the world. It carries us back to the hour when 
the morning stars sang for joy over the new-born earth. In 
it are centred the combined forces of suns and rains, of soils 
and climates, for a period of which history has no record. 
And again, this tiny seed has within it prolific energy to 
cover whole kingdoms, it may be the whole globe, with 
vegetation, and to multiply itself without end. On such 
mysteries as these the science of ages has shed little or no 
light. And they open a deeper mystery still. What and 
whence is that principle called Life, to which this seed owes 
its distinctive organic character,—which can modify and 
counteract the laws of nature, which can mould the plant 
to symmetric wholeness and unfold it into consummate 
beauty? Life, that awful power, so endlessly various in the 
forms it assumes,—Life that fills earth, air, and sea with 
motion, growth, activity, and joy,—Life that enlivens us 
what is it? What sight can discern, what thought explore 
its mystery? Thus the Infinite, the Mysterious, the Un- 
searchable meets us, veiled in the lowliest creations. But 
that which falls within the range of our senses 1s as nothing 
compared with the invisible, the intangible, the incompre- 
hensible, that lies beneath. And if Wisdom thus speaks 
through the minutest existence, what a voice comes to us 
from the Immensity wherein we are encompassed ! 

What} blessedness it is to dwell amidst this transparent 
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air, which the eye can pierce without limit, amidst these 
floods of pure, soft, cheering light, under this immeasurable 
arch of heaven, and in sight of these countless stars! An 
Infinite Universe is each moment opened to our view. And 
this Universe is the sign and symbol of Infinite Power, In- 
telligence, Purity, Bliss, and Love. It is a pledge from the 
Living God of boundless and endless communications of 
happiness, truth and virtue. Thus are we always in con- 
tact, if I may so say, with the Infinite, as comprehended, 
penetrated, and quickened by it. What unutterable import 
is there in the teachings of such a Revelation! What a 
Name is written all through it in characters of celestial light! 
A Spiritual Voice pervades it, more solemn, sublime and 
thrilling, than if the roar of oceans, thunders, whirlwinds, and 
conflagrations were concentrated in one burst of praise. 
This voice is all the more eloquent because it is spiritual ; 
because it is the voice in which the All-Wise speaks to all 
Intelligences. 

II.—This leads us to consider the voice of Wisdom that 
utters itself from the Spiritual World, the world of moral and 
intelligent beings, the Humanity of which we each forma 
part. This topic is immense. For the book of Human 
Nature has no end. New pages are added to it every day 
through successive generations. The moral and religious 
truths, which Wisdom may draw from the human soul, from 
human life, from human experience, cannot be exhausted. 
From these I shall select one great lesson only, which all 
history attests. This lesson is that there is in human nature 
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an element truly Divine, and worthy of all reverence; that 
the Infinite which is mirrored in the outward Universe is 
yet more brightly imaged in the inward Spiritual World ; or, 
in other words, that man has powers and principles, pre- 
dicting a destiny to which no bound can be prescribed, 
which are full of mystery, and even more incomprehensible 
than those revealed through the material creation. 

That this is the lesson uttered continually by Wisdom 
through what we see familiarly in human life, is a doctrine 
that may startle some, who think that observation leads to 
very opposite results. To many persons, history and ex- 
perience seem to warrant no feelings higher than pity or 
contempt for their race. The error of these observers 
should be traced to two sources: first, they do not under- 
stand the highest office of Wisdom ; secondly, they rest in a 
half-wisdom which is worse than ignorance. To each of 
these errors a few words may be given. 

1. They who disparage Human Nature, do so from igno- 
rance of one of the highest offices of Wisdom. The chief 
work of Wisdom consists in the interpretation of Signs. To 
know what is present and visible merely is to know nothing. 
The great aim should be to discern what the visible present 
signifies, what it foreshows, what is to spring from it, what is 
wrapped up in it asa germ. Wisdom sees the future in the 
present, for it sees in the present the signs of that future. 
This actual world may be defined as a world of Signs. What 
we see is but the sign of what is unseen. Beneath the pro- 
perties, which meet the eye, lie others incomparably more 
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potent. In life an event is the prophetic sign and forerunner 
of other coming events; and its importance almost always 
consists, not in its own independent character, but in the 
tendencies and influences which are wrapped up in it, in the 
future good or ill of which itis the harbinger. These re- 
marks peculiarly apply to Human Nature. | For of this it 
may be said that we know hardly anything but signs. It has 
merely begun its development. It has taken the first step 
only in an endless career. Its best emblem is the seed just 
shooting above the surface of the earth, and struggling to 
disclose its folded petals. That which man has as yet felt 
and thought and done, is a foretoken only of what he is to 
feel and thinkand do. The worth of his best attainment lies 
in what it prepares for. The present stage in Man’s history, 
studied without reference to his future, would lead to endless 
error. For his highest improvement is but a hint and faint 
foreshadow of his destination. 

2. The second consideration, by which may be explained 
the common erroneous estimate of Human Nature, is that 
most men rest in a half-wisdom, which is worse than ignot- 
ance. They who speak most contemptuously of man tell 
the.truth, but only half the truth. The wounds and sores 
of human nature, which they delight to expose, are real. 
In condemning human crimes they invent nothing, they 
exaggerate nothing. History and experience do testify to a 
widespread taint of selfishness and injustice in our Race. 
They who assert the greatness of human nature, do not 
differ on this point from its vituperators. They do not 
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bandage their eyes. They sce as much of guilt as the 
man of worldly wisdom. But here lies the difference be- 
tween them and the worldly wise. Amidst the passions 
and selfishness of men they see another element—a Divine 
element, a Spiritual Principle. ‘They see powers and affec- 
tions always struggling against evil in the human heart, 
which are celestial in their nature, and which speak of an 
immortal destiny. In these they discern the true interpre- 
tation of Human Nature, in its origin and its end. 

Let us avoid half-wisdom. It is the root of the most 
fatal prejudice. We wrong individuals not so much by 
falsely ascribing to them defects, as by taking one-sided 
views of their characters as a whole. And in the same way 
we wrong our Race. Iam willing to concede to the man 
of worldly wisdom all his charges against existing society. 
I will go farther, and tell him that he does not comprehend 
the depths of actual evil. For to do this requires a moral 
sensibility to which he has not attained. I have no eulogies 
to pronounce on the present condition of human nature, in 
even the most civilised communities. Our whole social 
fabric needs thorough, searching, complete reform. But I do 
not stop here. If I did, I should lose the great lesson that 
Wisdom proclaims from every page of history. This lesson 
is, that Man, with all his errors, is a wonderful being, en- 
dowed with incomprehensible grandeur, worthy of his own 
incessant vigilance and care, worthy to be visited with 
Infinite Love from Heaven. The Infinite is imaged in him 
more visibly than in the outward Universe. ‘This is the 
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great truth to be learned from all our social combinations. 
This is the germ of all confident and joyful effort for human 
improvement. It is the very root of Free Institutions. 
From it alone can spring high-toned moral relations and 
happy intercourse between men. This truth 1s the central 
principle of Christianity, and from failure to recognise this, 
our existing systems of education, policy, legislation and 
social intercourse, are poor, narrow and impotent. So great 
a truth is this, which I affirm as being taught from the whole 
of Man’s social life. I know with what incredulity I shall 
be heard, when thus asserting that the only lesson, worth 
learning from society, is the one which as yet has been 
learned least. And unhappily false theology has joined 
with low worldliness in barring men’s minds against its 
reception. But it is not less true, nor less important, be- 
cause doubted and denied. Man really is a mysterious 
being, endowed with divine powers and welcomed by a 
boundless destiny. Such is the truth, And I hold it all 
the faster for the incredulity of theologians and men of the 
world. 

Having thus combated the disparaging views so pre- 
valent in regard to Human Nature, and having showed 
their origin, and proved that the very circumstances which 
give them birth, if justly interpreted, are sufficient to refute 
them, I shall next aim to exhibit directly the testimony of 
human life to the Divine in Man. 

The subject is so large, that it is best to fix attention on 
a single point. And I go at once to the most common, 
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though the sublimest principle of man,—the Moral Prin- 
ciple. What is so common as the idea of Right? Where 
do we not meet with its presence, in all relations of human 
life,—in all systems of education, in our legislative halls, 
our historic memorials, our courts of justice, our tribunals 
of public opinion, our familiar conversation, our private 
friendships, our humane and religious organisations? ‘The 
whole of human life is indeed a recognition in some way or 
other of moral distinctions. And no nation has existed, in 
any age, that has not caught a glimpse at least of the great 
principles of right and wrong. 

The Right, the Just, the Good, the Holy—these words 
express an excellence that awakens in us motions of reve- 
rence and esteem, altogether distinct from the impulses we 
feel towards other forms of Good. Conscience, in enjoining 
duty, reveals to us its supreme worth. The Right is higher 
altogether in its essential quality than the profitable, the 
agreeable, the graceful. It is that which must be done 
though all other things be left undone, that which must be 
gained though all else be lost. Other kinds of Good are 
valued in consequence of their adaptation to our peculiar 
constitution. But Justice, Goodness and Right deserve to 
be valued for their own sake. It is conceivable that we 
might have been so framed as to prefer darkness to light, 
or to find nourishment in what is now poisonous. Buta 
being so constituted as to see baseness in disinterested love 
and venerableness in malignity, would be an inconceivable 
monster. In truth we can no more imagine such a moral 
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being, than we can imagine an intelligent being who could 
think of a part as being greater than the whole. To per- 
ceive the Right then is to recognise the Supreme Good, 
that which ‘is worthy of supreme love, that which not only 
solicits us by promises of enjoyment, but utters the voice of 
absolute command and claims sovereign dominion. How 
sublime then is this principle of Right, and how great the 
Mind of which it is an element! 

Every human being I have said has this idea of Right. 
This is not all. He has not only the idea of Right; but he 
himself is capable of Rectitude. We are made not only to 
admire the Right ; for the same faculty that discerns it as a 
Universal Law, proclaims it to be our own Supreme Law. 
Right is not revealed to us as the glory of unapproachable 
beings, whom we must reverence at a hopeless distance. It 
is made known to us with the consciousness that rectitude 
is bound up with our own lives. This we all feel. No 
experience is more familiar. And yet nothing more sub- 
stantially great can be said of the Highest Being in the 
universe. Is there one among us who has never made a 
sacrifice to duty, never denied a passion, never foregone a 
pleasure, never borne a pain, rather than violate the in- 
ward law of Right? The power of resisting evil exists in 
avery man, whether he will exercise it or not. The power 
of clinging to the Good, the Just, the Holy, amidst trial 
and loss,—we all possess it. And we know that we have 
it; for we are conscious of our degradation when we fail to 
use it. This power, so continually put forth by us all against 
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inferior temptations, is a germ which may be expanded into 
a divine energy. In some men this celestial might is 
actually unfolded. And to them we should look, with 
grateful admiration and affectionate homage, as the true 
revelations of Human Nature. There have been men in 
whom the Right, the Good, the Holy, have awakened all- 
conquering love; in whose spirits high moral excellence, 
such as was manifested in Jesus Christ, has shone with a 
brightness above the sun; who have concentrated the whole 
strength of their nature into the resolve of well-doing ; who | 
have grasped and held fast duty with a deliberate energy, 
which has grown in proportion to the powers arrayed against 
it; who could not be separated from the Right by tribulation 
and distress, by persecution or famine, by the rack or the 
sword. These are the heroes of human history, who give 
effulgence to the records of the past. Such heroism, though 
fare, is not superhuman. It is the expansion, the developed 
form only, of that very power which every man puts forth 
‘ when he makes the slightest sacrifice to duty. This high 
rectitude exists as a seed in every heart. It is indeed the 
very essence of humanity. | 

In the preceding remarks I have spoken of the principle 
of Right in the human heart, as revealing duty to the Indi- 
vidual. I now proceed to another view, which has all along 
been implied, but which deserves distinct exposition. You 
perceive what is Right and Good, and feel yourself bound 
to respect it. But is this all? Does duty reveal itself as a 
personal obligation merely, or as confined to yourself? Is 
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a rule made known by which you alone are to walk? When 
justice, goodness, truth, purity are urged on you by con- 
science, is there not a distinct conviction that these are not 
a merely personal obligation? Do you not at once recog- 
nise that a Law of Right is promulgated within you, to 
which aé/ men are subject? Still more, do you not feel that 
this great Law of Right binds not only men but At Intel- 
ligent Beings; that it is the law not of the earth only, but 
of the Universe? Does the Right seem to you a tran- 
sient, arbitrary ordinance, which may hereafter be repealed, 
and to which other beings and men may be strangers? 
Have you not, on the contrary, an intimate conviction that 
the Right is as everlasting as it is universal? Justice, good- 
ness, disinterestedness, truth, purity, love, do you not trans- 
port these ideas to Heaven? Are they not in fact the 
essential elements of your conception of Heaven? Is it 
not through them that you imagine beings in higher stages 
of existence? Is not the very idea of a higher being this, 
that the elements of Moral Perfection dwell in him in ful- 
ness and unity, as they are not unfolded upon earth? Here 
then we learn the greatness of Human Nature. This moral 
principle—the Supreme Law in man—is the Law of the 
Universe—the very Law to which the highest beings are 
subject, and in obeying which they find their elevation and 
their joy. Then man and the highest beings are essentially 
of One Order. They form One Family. The same Spirit 
of Goodness enlivens all. To all there is the same Supreme 
Law, the same Supreme Good! Imagination and genius, 
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in their most inspired moments, can picture nothing in 
heaven brighter than Moral Goodness—that very Goodness, 
of which the germ unfolds in the humblest human heart. 
This Goodness is seen by us intuitively to be confined to 
no place, to no time, to be the growth of no nation and of 
no world, but to be universal, eternal, immutable, absolute, 
and worthy of highest veneration and love by All Spirits 
for ever. Can we then look on the human soul, which is at 
once the oracle and the subject of this Universal and 
Eternal Law, as created only for time and this narrow 
earth P 

As yet, we have but approached the true greatness of 
Human Nature. We come now to views of the Soul which 
thrill us with transport, for the utterance of which all 
language is feeble, and towards which all thought is but a 
faint approximation. Man, though human by nature, is 
capable of conceiving the Idea of God, of entering into 
strong, close, tender and purifying relations with God, and 
even of participating in God’s Perfection and Happiness. 
We hear this great truth unmoved. It isa truth to wake the 
dead! It ought to exalt our whole life into joy. What I 
have thus far said is but a preparation for this. I have 
spoken of the principle of the Right, the Good, the Holy. 
But without this Idea of God—the Perrecr Beinc—the 
moral principle would pine and die in its conflict with evil. 
I have spoken of the unbounded tendencies and aspirations 
of this principle; but without an Infinite Father for their 
object and support, such aspirations would be vain yearnings, 
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and would soon give room to despair. This moral nature 
within us, so alive to the Right, is still weak and imperfect, 
needing to be nourished, fortified and fulfilled by communion 
with Supreme Excellence. It needs a Perfect Being for its 
love, an Almighty Being for its trust, an Everlasting Being 
under whose unchangeable aid it may unfold for ever. It 
cannot live and move without faith in the Righteous 
Governor of the universe, who will repress wrong and 
reward well-doing with the best of all recompenses, growing 
strength in highest virtue. ‘Thus the moral nature of man 
feels after, and must find God. ‘The reason why men see 
God in the outward creation, is that their own Nature has 
an affinity with Him, and cannot be unfolded or find repose 
without Him. We comprehend and desire Him, because 
we carry His image in our Moral and Intellectual Powers, 
and because these tend to their Source. Is there nothing 
great then in Human Nature? Within it is wrapped up 
this Idea of God; it is carried to Him by inward impulses 
and wants. It sees in the outward creation God’s Omni- 
potence. But it hears in its own conscience the voice 
of God’s Authority. It feels itself vitally related to God, not 
merely like matter by physical dependence, but by a moral 
law. It has a consciousness of accountableness to Him, 
which in its degradation even it cannot throw off. It can 
reverence God, and still more it can love Him. Is there no 
grandeur in such a Nature? ‘There can be no higher Idea 
in the universe than this of God. There can be no great- 
ness like that of adoring Him, of harmony with His Good- 
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ness, of concord with His Will. This adoration, this concord 
are not only within man’s power, but they are the very end 
of his being; and in no other destiny can we find rest 
and joy. 

It is true that the Idea of God has been mournfully 
obscured by human passions. Still amidst the ruins of 
man’s religious nature some celestial fire has slumbered. 
And particularly interesting is it to observe, how the con- 
sciousness of some divine element in human nature has 
mingled with the grossest superstition. Thus we witness, 
widely spread among heathen nations, the practice of 
deifying distinguished men—legislators, patriots, heroes. 
But why were the greatest and best on earth believed to be 
raised to heaven? Because the illustrious of the race were 
thought to be of the same family with the gods. There was 
gross superstition in this worship offered to the dead. But 
beneath that error, as beneath most errors, lay a great truth. 
In that widespread practice, the afinzty between God and 
Man was dimly shadowed forth. Therein appeared that 
truth, which has since shone out so brightly in the union of 
the Human and the Divine, in the Character of Jesus Christ. 
How sublimely great is Man, when thus regarded as a 
Spiritual Being in fellowship with the Infinite Spirit! 
Within him is enshrined the Idea of God. He calls God 
his Father. 


And now it may be asked, what are the practical uses of 
these views? I answer, the greatest of all truths are the 
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most quickening. And to nothing so much as to the 
obscurity that eclipses them, is the low standard of the 
Christian World to be traced. Again is it asked, why I am 
so anxious to declare these views of human nature now? I 
answer, I prize these views because they confirm my faith in 
Jesus Christ, and give reality to the great hope that Chris- 
tianity sets before us. Jesus came, as he taught us, to 
create men after the likeness of God, to breathe into men a 
divine virtue, and to prepare them for the heavenly life. 
The sceptic derides this good as unreal, because wanting in 
adaptation to our nature. But I look into human nature, 
and cannot but feel that a being made for such a destiny as 
Christianity reveals, must carry within him tokens presig- 
nifying his end. It is a joyful confirmation of my faith, 
then, to find in the human soul plain signatures of a Divine 
Principle, to find faculties allied to the attributes of God, 
faculties beginning to unfold into God’s image, and presages 
of an immortal life. 

Another practical use of the views now given of human 
nature is this. In proportion as they are received, they will 
transform essentially our modes of relationship, commu- 
nication, and association with our fellow-beings. They will 
exalt us into a New Social Life. Indeed they will give an 
entirely new character to social intercourse. ‘That inter- 
course must be determined by the estimate we form of 
human nature. He who looks on man as httle better than a 
brute, will live with men as brutes. He will be wanting in 
reverence for their rights and feelings. He will think only of 
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making them his instruments. He will be anxious chiefly to 
raise himself above them by outward distinctions. He will 
care little how they are trampled under foot. He will scoff at 
the thought of living and dying for their happiness. Society is 
now degraded through all its laws, institutions, and customs, 
by the blindness of men to the Divine Principle within 
themselves and one another. Once diffuse this great truth 
through society, and it will work a mightier revolution than 
politicians ever dreamed of. It will ennoble all social duties. 
It will give sanctity to all social relations. It will breathe a 
deference and tender respect through manners, which will 
put to shame what now passes for courtesy. It will bring an 
end to that outward, ostentatious, superficial life, on which 
sO many squander time, means, thought and their best 
powers. It will awaken an intense effort for distressed 
humanity. It will send far and wide a spirit of reform, 
from the nursery to the hall of legislation. It will substitute 
the holy tie of Human Brotherhood for all artificial bonds of 
social order. With this great truth in his heart a man 
cannot insult a fellow-man, for he beholds the Divine in the 
Human. He can call no being low in whom his own 
highest powers and affections are wrapped up. Can you 
conceive then of a truth so practical as this doctrine of the 
greatness of man as a moral being? It will create a 
New Earth. 

And, finally, to speak of its highest use, how would this 
doctrine, brought home to. the heart, transform our fellow- 
ship with God! Time is wanting to untold this great 
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subject now. It has never as yet been fitly unfolded. For 
want of an enlightened conviction of man’s participation in 
a Divine Principle, religion in all ages has sunk more or 
less into superstition. It has bowed down the spirits which 
it ought to have uplifted. It has been deemed a means of 
propitiating a Higher Power, instead of being regarded as 
the ascent of the Soul to its Original, as the Divine in man 
seeking the Supreme Divinity, as a homage changing us 
into the Goodness we adore, and strengthening our dis- 
interested love of fellow-beings with a Celestial Life. How 
earnestly to be desired is it, that religion should be thus 
raised from selfish superstition into generous Communion 
with God. And never can it attain to this its true glory, 
till man shall better comprehend himself as a Child of God, 
and the filial relationship, inherent in his very nature, 
between himself and the Father of Spirits. 

My friends, how little do we know ourselves! How 
unjust are we to ourselves! We study everything else but 
the Divine Principle within our own Persons. The truth 
may be on our lips. But in how few hearts does it live! 
We need a New Revelation—not of Heaven or of Hell~ 
but of the Spirit within ourselves, 
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THE UNIVERSAL FATHER. 


‘Is He the God of the Jews only? Is He not also of the Gentiles? Yes, 
of the Gentiles also.""—Rom. iii. 29. 


f a singular fate. They were intended to reveal 
the Father’s universal and impartial love ; and 
they have been used to represent Him as an exclusive and 
arbitrary Sovereign. They were designed to open the King- 
dom of God to all men; and they have been so distorted 
as to shut it on the many and confine it to the few. They 
breathe the most liberal spirit; and yet from them have 
been drawn the main arguments for intolerant bigotry. 
Nothing stranger ever happened in the history of human 
thought. From Paul, the grand teacher of Divine Grace 
and Mercy, who lived to break down the barriers 
between Jew and Gentile, and to unite the Human Race 
in brotherly love, have been derived the mournful dogmas 
—that God elects a certain number to salvation, and 
dooms the rest to everlasting woe; that the reception 
of an unintelligible creed is essential to man’s redemp- 
tion, and that they who hold this are authorised to 
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denounce all who reject it, as enemies of God and as 
unworthy of a place in the Church of Christ. 

From the history of Paul’s Epistles, we learn how fatal it 
is to substitute the letter for the spirit of Divine Revelation, 
and how dangerous it is to read the Scriptures, without 
Carrying into their interpretation our Reason, and the light 
of Conscience. They have not been studied with the 
common intelligence and candour which men carry to the 
perusal of other wnitings. And hence the free, bold 
language of the Apostle has been perverted from its original 
significance, and made to support a system which reason 
and conscience revolt from, and which transforms Chris- 
tianity from the Gospel of glad tidings into the saddest 
message ever preached. 

The great design of Paul’s Epistles was to vindicate the 
spiritual right of the Human Race against the exclusive 
bigotry of the Jews; to manifest God as the Father of all 
men, and to teach that He did not shut Himself up in the 
land of Judzea or the temple of Jerusalem; that Jesus Christ 
came to save not one narrow nation but the whole world ; 
that the Kingdom of Heaven, the infinite blessings of the 
Gospel, were opened with boundless freedom to Humanity 
universally. ‘This is the great ‘‘ Mystery,” or in other words 
the Jong-hidden purpose of God, of which Paul speaks in 
such magnificent language. By this ‘‘Mystery,” he meant 
no unintelligible dogma, but God’s merciful design, con- 
cealed from the ages, “to gather together in One” the 
whole Human Family under Jesus Christ, to break down 
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all divisions between nations and classes, and to unite men 
of every kindred and condition in one Spiritual Worship of 
the Universal Father. Take with you this great truth, and 
you have the key to Paul’s writings. Without it, the rich 
treasures of that noble teacher will be a sealed book. 

In our text we have the central idea of Paul’s Epistles. 
I shall first offer some remarks on the doctrine that God is 
“the God of the Gentiles,” chiefly to strengthen our con- 
victions of its truth; then, in the second place, I shall 
consider the universal principle contained in this doctrine ; 
and thirdly I shall apply this principle to our times and our 
own moral needs. 

I.—God is “the God of the Gentiles.” To understand 
the full import of this sentence of Paul we ought to consider 
the circumstances under which he wrote it. This propo- 
sition, which in our own days seems too trite to draw at- 
tention, manifested at that time an admirable generosity of 
soul. To the Jew, the Gentiles were odious. He thought it 
pollution to eat with them. He called them dogs. He 
was brought up in an antipathy towards the heathen world, 
for which we can find no parallel He claimed God as ex- 
clusively his God. In all the sufferings of his people he 
was consoled by their peculiar relation to the Divine Being, 
by their supreme religious exaltation above the rest of man- 
kind. And he lived in the hope of a swift coming day, in 
which the Messiah was to avenge their wrongs, and to bow 
all nations at their feet. For a Jew to renounce this deeply- 
rooted and almost ineradicable pride, to come down from 
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his height of vainglory and take his stand among the de- 
spised and execrated Gentiles, to embrace them as brothers 
and assert their equal claim to God’s love and the blessings 
of the Messiah’s kingdom—this was an inward revolution, a 
triumph over passion, prejudice and education, such as we 
now can hardly estimate. Could we fully comprehend it, 
we should be filled with admiration for the moral grandeur 
manifested in the simple words of our text. Paul, in writ- 
ing them, not only offered violence to all his earliest and 


deepest impressions, but put his life in peril. Such was the — 


shock given by his language to the pride and passion of his 
people, that they thirsted for his blood; and wherever he 
travelled pursued him with murderous intent. So stirring 
were the words which we read with little emotion. I begin, 
as proposed, with offering a few remarks upon this doctrine, 
for the end of deepening our conviction of its truth. 

1. God is “the God of the Gentiles,” says Paul ; and do 
we not respond to this truth? The heathen nations had 
indeed wandered far from God ; and to the Jews He seemed 
to have forsaken them utterly. But it was not so. The 
Universal Father was always in the deepest sense their God. 
How could He forsake the millions of His creatures spread 
over the face of the earth? Judza was but a speck on the 
globe. Its temple was a point too small to be caught by 
the eye of the spectator but a few miles off. Was the In- 
finite One to be confined to this narrow space? Could His 
love be stinted to the few to whom He had specially revealed 
His Will? In the very darkest ages God was “ the God of 
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the Gentiles.’ Though unknown, He was always near, 
and never ceased to work within them. The heathen had 
their Revelation. Light from Heaven descended into their 
souls. They had the Divine Law “ written in their hearts.” 
God shone within them under the ideas of justice, good- 
ness, and duty. No nation has been found, however sunk 
and degraded, on which these lights have not dawned. 
The rudest savage discerns some distinction between right 
and wrong, the just and the unjust, the selfish and the kind. 
In every human soul there is a voice that whispers of the 
right, a reprover that strikes awe and awakens compunction, 
a prophet and judge that points, however indistinctly, to 
final retribution, a conscience that, however resisted, cannot 
be wholly silenced. In the rudest tribes we find some 
recognition of a Higher Power, some glimpse of a Future 
Life. And in all these ideas we see God working in the 
soul for its redemption. Nor must we doubt that in the 
most corrupt nations He has met with loving homage and 
obedience, on which He has looked with parental favour. 
The Father has had many a temple in hearts which never 
knew His name. God keep us from the horrible thought 
that the myriads who are buried in heathen darkness are 
outcasts from “is love! Their spiritual wants should in- 
deed move our compassion ; and the higher light is given 
us that we may send it to these brethren. But Brethren 
they still are. And they share largely and freely, as we do, 
in the love of the Father. Never does He leave Himself 
without a witness. 
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2. That God is “the God of the Gentiles,” we learn from 
the wonderful progress which human nature made in heathen 
ages. Remember Greece—that land of heroes, poets, sages! 
God’s gift of Genius—one form of Inspiration—was showered 
down on that small territory, as on no other region under 
heaven. To Greece was given the Revelation of Beauty, 
which has conferred upon her literature and works of art an 
imperishable charm, and made them, next to the Holy 
' Scriptures, the most precious legacy of past ages. In that 
wonderful country we meet not only genius and triumphs 
of the intellect, but amidst degrading vices were manifested 
sublimest virtues. Socrates, choosing to die rather than 
refrain from declaring the truth which God had given him 
for his people, was a type of the grand victim to truth and 
humanity, who in Palestine was to enlighten and save future 
ages. Undoubtedly, Grecian philosophy was an imperfect 
intellectual guide, and impotent as a moral teacher. It 
often confounded God and Nature, speculated about im- 
mortality rather than believed it, and in some schools rushed 
into utter scepticism. Above all it had no quickening voice 
for the mass of men. It gleamed on a few high peaks, and 
left the peopled valleys without a ray. But was not God 
the God of the Gentiles when He awakened in the Greeks 
such noble faculties of reason, impelled them to such grand 
works of art, and by their patriotic heroism and peerless 
genius carried so far forward the Education of the Human 
Race ? 

3. God is ‘the God of the Gentiles ;’ and He was so 
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just when He seemed to have forsaken them, by separating 
from them His chosen people. For why was the Jew set 
apart from the rest of mankind? Why was the broad line 
drawn between him and the other children of men? From 
a spirit of favouritism P From partiality to one family above 
all others? So dreamed the Jew. But nothing was further 
from the truth. The grand purpose of Providence, in be- 
stowing special spiritual favour on this people, was to pre- 
pare the way for the communication of an infinite good to 
the Human Race. Abraham was called that in his seed all 
families of the earth might be blessed. Moses was the 
pioneer of Jesus. Judaism was a normal school to train up 
teachers for the whole world. The Hebrew prophet was 
Inspired to announce an age of universal light, when the 
knowledge of God was to cover the earth as waters cover 
the sea. Nothing in the history of the Jewish people shows 
them to us as God’s personal favourites. On the contrary, 
their history is a record of Divine rebukes, threatenings, 
and punishments. Their very privileges brought on them 
peculiar woes. Their distinction was a fearful one. In 
ages of universal idolatry they were called to hold forth the 
light of pure Theism and the worship of One God. Un- 
equal to this Spirituality, they continually fell from their 
allegiance, betrayed their trust, and drew down judgments, 
terrible as were ever inflicted upon a nation. At length, 
when the time came for which all preceding ages had been 
the forerunners,—the time when the “partition wall” be- 
tween the chosen people and the whole human family was 
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to be prostrated, and the Jews were to receive the Gentile 
world into brotherhood,—they shrank from their glorious 
task ; and rejecting mankind, they became themselves the 
rejected of God. Their past distinction served but as 
the occasion for their ruin, by the proud and exclusive spirit 
that it had roused. Their temple, which they had refused 
to open to the nations, sank into a heap of ruins. And for 
ages they have been a scattered, despised, hated, spoiled, 
and persecuted tribe. Meanwhile, faith in the One True 
God, of which they were unconscious heralds and prophets, 
has been spread far and wide throughout the Gentile 
world. Thus we see, that in the very act of selecting 
the Jew, the Universal Father was proving Himself to be 
the God of the heathen, even when he seemed to reject 
them? 

4. This doctrine of God’s love to His heathen offspring 
is one which we Christians still need to learn. For we too 
are apt, like the Jew, to exalt ourselves above our less 
favoured brethren. It is the doctrine of the mass of 
Christians even now, that the heathen are the objects 
of God’s wrath. All who live and die beyond the sound ot 
the Gospel, it is thought, are doomed to endless perdition. 
On this ground indeed it is that most missionary enterprises 
rest. We are called upon to send the Gospel where it is 
not preached, because men conceive that beyond the bor- 
ders of Christendom God is an implacable Judge; because 
no other parts of the earth are believed to hold communi- 
cation with Heaven ; because it is feared that the human 
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being, whose fate it is to be born a heathen, carries to the 
grave an inherited curse, that will never be repealed. Well 
do I remember the shock once received from reading a 
missionary address, in which the speaker computed the 
thousands of the heathen world who would die during the 
few hours of the meeting; and he asked his hearers to 
listen in thought to their shrieks as they descended into 
hell. But how cana sane man credit, for an instant, that 
the vastly greater portion of the human race is abandoned 
by God? If Christianity did actually thus represent the 
Character of God, we might well ask what right we have to 
hold or to diffuse such a religion. For among all the false 
gods of Heathenism can one be found more unrighteous 
and more cruel than the Deity whom such a system offers 
as an object for our worship? But the Christian Religion 
nowhere teaches this horrible faith. And still more no man 
in his heart does or can believe such an appalling doctrine. 
Utter it in words men may; but human nature forbids them 
to give it inward assent. Were the Christians who profess 
it, deliberately to consider what such a doctrine means, and 
bring it home to themselves as a reality,—could they dis- 
tinctly once conceive that every hour, by day and night, 
thousands of their fellow-beings are plunged by the never- 
ceasing anger of God into an abyss of endless woe,—how 
could they endure even to exist? ‘They would look on this 
world as a hell, and long to escape from the sway of its 
merciless despot. No! The human heart is a far better 
teacher than these gloomy systems of theology. In its 
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secret depth it believes, what perhaps it dares not put into 
words, in God’s Impartial, Equitable, Universal and Parental 
Love. 

II.—In the second place, I now proceed to declare the 
doctrine of our text in its most universal form. We read 
scripture to little profit, if in passages relating to local or 
temporary events, we do not discover Universal Truths, 
equally applicable to all places and times. The language of 
the text admits of a spiritual translation. It contains an 
immutable truth for all ages. This truth is that God loves 
equally all human beings, of all ranks, nations, conditions 
and characters; that the Father has no favourites and 
makes no selections; that, in His very being, He is im- 
partial and Universal Love. This is the fundamental Truth 
of the Christian Religion, entering into and glorifying all its 
other truths. Let us glance at a few of its evidences, as 
given in the Natural and the Spiritual Universe. 

1. This grand Truth of God’s universal and impartial love 
is taught clearly in Nature, by all the works of the Creator. 
And this testimony is of great worth. For God’s Works are 
of the same authority with His Word. These are His Two 
Voices, which are and must for ever be perfectly harmonious. 
And we should distrust all interpretations of the Scriptures, 
which disagree with the truths derived from the Universe. 
The Universe teaches that God is the God of ALL, and not 
of the few. When you look through nature, what mark of a 
partial Deity can you discover? Does nature teach the 
favouritism of her Author? The central truth of the Uni- 
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verse is, that God governs by general laws, which bear alike 
on all beings, and are plainly instituted for the good of all. 
We are placed under one equitable system, which is ad- 
ministered with inflexible impartiality. Not a blessing 
reaches any one of us but by ordinances, which provide 
for all fellow-creatures. This glorious sun, does he not send 
as glad a ray into the hovel as into the palace? Does he 
not glorify the same spectacle for every eye? The few 
opulent may monopolise indeed a human artist’s works, 
may inclose his pictures in their galleries, and shut them 
out from common gaze. But what are the pictures of all 
artists. combined when compared with the majestic beauty 
of these serene skies, these golden or gloomy clouds, these 
ample prospects of earth and sea, which Providence paints 
each day anew with living colours, and spreads out in harmo- 
nious proportions before all His children’s eyes! Does the 
rain fall upon a few favoured fields; or does the sap refuse to 
circulate except through the flowers and trees of a certain 
tribe? Some men indeed may prosper above their fellows. 
But it is by turning to account the great laws which are act- 
ing for the benefit of others, as wellas for themselves. The 
farmer, who grows the best wheat on the most fertilised 
soils, owes his success to no partial bounty, but to his 
study of seeds and composts, and his obedience to those 
laws of cultivation which all may apply. Nature is impartial 
in her smiles. She is impartial also in her frowns. Who 
can escape her tempests, earthquakes, and destructive 
powers? For whom does she still the raging waves? 
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Young and old, the good and evil, are wrapped in the same 
destroying flame, or plunged in the same overwhelming sea. 
Age and infirmity spare no privileged class. We may spend 
our treasures in rearing walls against malaria and pestilence. 
But Providence has no favourites. Pain, disease and death 
break through the barriers of the strong and rich, as well 
as of the humble and the poor. Still more do the awful 
natural catastrophes, which are interpreted by superstitious 
fear into expressions of peculiar wrath, fall without distinc- 
tion. Thus, in a word, the lesson of the Universe is God’s 
Impartiality. He has One Law, One Love, for all. 

2. I have called nature to testify that God is the God ot 
all. But outward nature is not God’s highest manifestation. 
In religion the Universal Father is revealed as working in 
the human soul, and as imparting to man His own Spirit. 
And is this spiritual agency of God capriciously confined? 
Are any human beings excluded from its influence? God’s 
Spirit, like Himself, knows no bounds. There is no soul to 
which He does not speak, no human abode into which He 
does not enter with His best gifts. Especially do the his- 
tories of distinguished saints, philanthropists, and men of 
genius disprove the notion of a local or partial agency of 
God’s Spirit. From the huts of the poor, from the very 
haunts of vice, from the stir of active business, as well as 
from the stillness of retired life, have come forth the men, 
who, replenished with spiritual gifts, have been the guides, 
comforters, lights, regenerators of the world. It was from a 
fishing boat on the small sea of Galilee that God’s most 
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effectual ministers of universal religion were called. Those 
humble voices are now listened to reverently in the schools, 
churches and palaces of all civilised Christendom. Nor was 
this a singular case. We have here but an illustration ofa . 
Universal Law. We learn from it that God is working on 
human souls in all times and places, and that men in every 
lot and sphere receive His Inspiration. At this moment we 
have a striking example of this fact, in the great reform that 
is stirring our whole nation.* Who now are the most awaken- 
ing preachers of Temperance in our country? Not minis- 
ters of religion, not they who never ran into excess. From 
the very sinks of intemperance, from shops reeking with 
vapours of intoxicating drink, has God raised up witnesses 
against this vice. Lips, from which yesterday drunkenness 
sent forth oaths, like blasts from hell, now entreat the wan- 
derer to return to virtue. Bloated countenances, on which 
excess once effaced the lines of humanity, are now radiant 
with kind sympathies, as they who but lately were reeling 
sots, win back old companions from the way to ruin and 
disgraceful death. Is God’s Spirit then confined to the 
habitations of the refined and respectable, the well-ordered 
and sober? Can we not see how He enters the lowest 
haunts of guilt and shame, and there finds ministers of 
truth and sanctity P 

I1I.—Having briefly considered these plain but decisive 
proofs of God’s Impartial and Universal Love, I proceed to 
make an application of this Principle to ourselves. We do 
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not need the doctrine for the particular purpose for which 
Paul used it. But other distinctions between men remain, 
distinctions of outward rank and condition, of nation and 
colour, of character and culture, on the ground of which 
men separate themselves from one another. What a 
strangeness, coldness, reserve, and hardness of heart, what 
self-exultation and exclusiveness, grow out of trifling differ- 
ences, which are designed by God to create mutual de- 
pendence, and to bind us more closely to one another! 
Time will permit me to dwell upon two only of these 
illustrations now. 

1. Let me first ask, is God the Father of the rich only? 
Is He not also the Father of the poor? How incredibly 
men exaggerate the distinctions of outward condition. The 
prosperous are prone to feel as if they are of a different race 
from the destitute. But to the Possessor of Heaven and 
Earth, to whom the treasures of all worlds belong, how 
petty must be the highest magnificence and affluence ! 
Does the Infinite Spirit select as His special abode the 
palace with its splendid saloons, rich tapestries, loaded 
tables, and blazing lamps? Does He fly from the hut with 
its rugged walls and earthen floor, its cry of half-famished 
childhood, its wearing cares, and ill-requited toil? On the 
contrary, if God has a chosen spot on earth, is it not the 
humble dwelling of patient, unrepining, trustful, virtuous 
poverty? From the dwellings of the downcast, from the 
stern discipline of narrow circumstances, how many of 
earth’s noblest spirits have grown up! Voices which have 
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shaken nations, have in infancy not seldom asked alms. 
Men of genius, whose works have filled the earth with light, 
have owed their training to the kindness of strangers, and 
their early life has been a forlorn struggle for bare existence. 
But why enlarge upon what countless biographies of the 
greatest saints, scholars, poets, statesmen, philanthropists, 
attest? Bring it to a Supreme proof. When God sent His 
Beloved Son into the world, did He summon Architects 
and Artists to rear for him a splendid palace? May we 
not still learn a lesson of Divine Wisdom from the manger 
at Bethlehem? We celebrate this incident of the Birth of 
Jesus in our churches. Poets sing of it. Painters illustrate 
it But do we recall it when we meet the beggar in the 
streets, or pass the hovel with its patched windows, leaking 
roof and smoky walls? 

2. Once more I ask, is God the God of the good only, 
or is He not also the God of the wicked? God indeed 
looks, we may believe, with peculiar approval on the holy, 
upright, and disinterested. But He does not desire spiritual 
perfection and eternal happiness for them, more than He 
does for the most depraved. The Scriptures even seem to 
represent God as peculiarly interested in the evil. Jesus 
illustrates God’s love to the fallen by the parable of the 
shepherd, who, having a hundred sheep and losing one, 
leaves the ninety and nine, to go after that which 1s lost, 
and he adds: “There is more joy in Heaven over one 
sinner that repenteth, than over ninety-nine just persons 
. that need no repentance.” The good do not and ought 
6% 
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not to absorb God’s love. For the evil have within them 
equal capacities of goodness. In all men lies, however 
hidden, an infinitely precious germ of love and holiness 
waiting to be quickened. And to the all-seeiny eye this is 
never lost. It calls forth unutterable love. Yes! God 
loves the most evil. We in our conceited purity may 
withdraw from them, may think it pollution to touch them, 
may say: ‘Stand off.” But God says to his outcast child : 
“Come near.” . 

Do I speak to those who have escaped gross vice? Bless 
God for your happiness. Rejoice in the propitious circum- 
stances which have conspired for your safety. But do not 
feel as if God were exclusively your God. Set up no 
insuperable barrier between yourself and the fallen. Even 
if you are inwardly as well as outwardly pure; if you are 
restrained from self-indulgence, not by external motives, 
such as custom, opinion and interest, but by deep abhorrence 
of evil, do not imagine yourselves peculiarly favourites of 
God. Who of us can claim such peculiar favour on the 
ground of unsullied virtue? How many wavering steps can 
we retrace in our past lives, how many lapses, how many 
wanderings, how many falls! Can we remember no critical 
inoments, when what is called chance determined our 
characters and conduct, when, if opportunity had seconded 
our will, we too might have joined the outcast? Do you 
not feel that you owe what you are to the grace of God, 
which bore with your frequent frailties, to the inward re- 
proofs of His Spirit, to the warning voice of friends whom 
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His Providence placed around your path, to events which 
startled you into reflection, to holy thoughts and subduing 
suggestions, which were breathed upon your soul you knew 
not whence? Who can review his own history, and fail to 
ascribe his salvation to the mercy of God? What sincere 
man does not feel himself bound, by a common experience 
and a common nature, to the reform of his race? A truly 
good man will indeed know that he is good, will practise 
no deception upon himself, will be conscious of his progress, 
and grateful for it. But he will find that he has become 
what he is by reliance upon God’s Infinite Goodwill. He 
will not indulge in a self-exalting persuasion of his supe- 
riority. He knows that he has risen by leaning upon a 
Higher Power than his own. He knows how midst a 
thousand misgivings, in moments of self-reproach and com- 
punction, he was upheld by confidence in that free love of 
God, which never forsakes the most unworthy. This great 
truth, that God’s parental love extends even to the worth- 
less, is the strength of the good man from the beginning of 
his conflicts with evil to the end. Through his own 
victories he learns to hope for like triumphs in the most 
erring. His virtue, regarded thus as God’s work carried on 
amidst much imperfection, becomes a bond of union with 
the vicious. His own spiritual history proves to him that 
there is a vital energy in the human soul, which vice, how- 
ever it may deaden, cannot destroy. He despairs of none. 
He commits all to the love of the Universal Father. To 
him God is not the God of the good only, but also of the evil. 
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In speaking thus of the tenderness due to the evil, I have 
no desire to extenuate guilt, or to break down the distinc- 
tion between virtue and vice. The distinction is real. We 
must never confound him who acts from principle with one 
who Is enslaved by passion. That false courtesy which treats 
all alike is treachery to God. We ought to look on the base 
with indignation. But indignation may be blended with an 
earnest desire to recover the wrong-doer. ‘This union of 
stern rebuke with tenderness we know to be possible, for 
we experience it towards our children, relatives and friends, 
when they go astray. We ought to detest vice, whether in 
ourselves or in those most dear to us. But as we love our- 
selves while reproving ourselves most bitterly, so should we 
love our erring fellow-creatures, whilst we frown upon and 
firmly oppose their sins. Indeed the only true love for the 
bad is that which abhors their corruption, and seeks to 
arouse in them a like abhorrence. Love can pierce the 
conscience like a two-edged sword. No violence of anger 
is so awful as the calm rebuke of love. The tenderness 
that apologises for wickedness is among the worst forms 
of cruelty. Whilst God looks on the evil with never-failing 
compassion, and desires their recovery to virtue, He sends 
appalling judgments on the impenitent. And, in our sphere, 
we are to feel and to express the same irreconcilable hatred 
against all wrong-doing. I plead for no sickly lenity to- 
wards the fallen in guilt. I would not disarm the judge 
seated in each man’s breast. This inward oracle seldom 
pronounces too severe a sentence upon crime. We spare 
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ourselves and others too readily. The true tone of indig- 
nant virtue is rarely heard in this compromising world. 
Conscience must never be silenced. Still the most evil are 
not forsaken by God. He is for ever their Father, and 
they are His immortal children. For ever He welcomes 
them to return to their loyalty, that they may become angels 
of purity and light. This truth let us never forget. No 
measure of wickedness should estrange us from our fellows 
or sever the tie of humanity. Never must we harden our 
hearts against our brethren, however debased. For their 
repentance and restoration we should earnestly pray and 
strive, and should rejoice to pour upon them every spiritual 
aid, encouragement and consolation. Thus have I sought 
to illustrate by these two applications the Universal and Im- 
partial Love of God. 

And now, in closing, let us ask ourselves distinctly, what 
was the guilt of the Jews against which the Apostle so ear- 
nestly protested ? What was it that levelled their temple to 
the dust, turned Jerusalem into a heap of ruins, and scat- 
tered their nation like chaff throughout the earth? It was 
their proud separation of themselves from their Race. 
Their crime was their claim to God’s exclusive favour, 
their unwillingness to receive their fellow-men to equal 
privileges, their denial of God’s impartial love to all His 
children. And will not the same spirit bring the same 
ruin upon us? Separation of ourselves from our race is 
spiritual death. It is like cutting off a member from the 
body; the severed limb must perish. No matter what 
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separates us from our fellows,—whether it be rank, wealth, 
culture, genius, or even virtue,—if our good qualities or our 
good deeds cut us off from sympathy with our race, they 
become our ruin. Nothing is so odious in God’s sight as 
that pride, that presumptuous spirit of distinction, that 
haughty looking down upon others, which leads men to 
magnify what is peculiar in their condition, intellect or 
character, and to erect this into a barrier between them- 
selves and mankind. Jesus detested and condemned no 
quality in his countrymen so severely as he did this sepa- 
rating pride. Even the grossest excesses of sensuality 
shocked him less than the spirit of the Pharisee. The 
spirit of the Pharisee still survives in a thousand forms. It 
is the spirit that, on the ground of some special advantage, 
whether of outward gain or inward acquirement, says to the 
less privileged, ‘‘Stand apart.” Christianity calls upon us 
to recognise in all men the same Immortal Principle, the 
same germ of Divinity, the same Image of God. 

This spirit of Universal Humanity is the very soul of our 
religion. As yet its heavenly power is scarcely felt. There- 
fore it is that so few of the blessings of Christianity appear 
in Christendom. Alas! we lack humanity. We talk of it, 
we profess it, but we contradict its essential principles in 
character and in life. We rear partition walls of distinction 
between ourselves and fellow-beings. We exaggerate petty 
differences. We hedge ourselves round with conventional 
usages. Nor can we if we would, without severe struggle, 
break through these obstructions to universal love. Our 
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habits, our established modes of thought and action, the 
manners and fashions of society, all hem us in. Uncon- 
sciously and perpetually we violate man’s highest nght, the 
right to be regarded and treated as a Child of God. Man’s 
noblest Relationship is practically denied. The grand 
light in which this tie ought to be viewed has hardly even 
dawned upon us. What a regeneration it will be through- 
out all society when men learn fully to believe in their 
Spiritual Relationship to One Heavenly Father! We hold 
this truth in words. Who feels its vitalising power ? When 
brought home as a reality in social life it will transform the 
world. Then will the New Heaven and the New Earth 
be created. Then will our race become a peaceful and 
blessed Family, a Temple of true Filial Worshippers. All 
other reforms of society are superficial. Until men’s eyes 
shall be purged to discern in one another, even in the most 
degraded and fallen, a ray of the Divinity, a reflection of 
God's image, a moral and a spiritual nature within which 
God works, and to which He proffers heavenly grace and 
immortal life ; until they shall thus recognise and reverence 
the Eternal Father in all His human Children, the true bond 
of Communion will be wanting between man and man, and 
between man and God. Till then, under all forms of law 
and courtesy, will lurk distrust and discord, infusing pride, 
jealousy, and hate into the individual heart, into domestic 
life, into the intercourse of neighbourhoods, into the policy 
of nations, and turning this fair earth into the likeness 
of hell. But a Better Day is coming. The Kingdom of 
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Heaven is at hand. A purer Christianity, however slowly, 1s 
to take the place of that which bears but its name. Cannot 
we become the heralds of this Better Day? Let our hearts 
bid it welcome! Let our lives reveal its beauty and its 
power. 





IV. 
Che Father's Lobe for Persons. 








THE FATHER’S LOVE FOR PERSONS. 


‘‘ Even the very hairs of your head are all numbered.""—Z ve xii. 7. 





What i is His relation to us—that of a remote Sovereign, who 
takes no immediate and special care of individuals, or that 
of a Parent, who, whilst provident of his whole family, 
watches over every particular child ? 

These are great questions, and happily our Religion 
answers them fully. However indistinct Nature’s teachings 
may be upon these points—however insufficient unassisted 
reason may be to establish the truth of a minute and con- 
stant Providence, extended to each single creature—how- 
ever strong may be the appearances of a general order of 
the Universe, to which the interests of private individuals 
are sternly sacrificed—still as Christians we are assured, 
that God in His government of the whole does not forget 
the parts, that He is the Father of each, as well as of ALL 
intelligent beings. 
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It is the perfection of Wisdom—the distinction of an 
All-comprehensive Mind—to embrace at once the concerns 
of a vast community of beings and the interest of every 
single member, to conjoin the enlarged views of a Universal 
Sovereign with the minute inspection and tender care of a 
Father. And such is our God. He is the God of att, 
and yet He is my God. At the same moment He pervades 
heaven and earth, taking charge of the sustenance, progress, 
and growing happiness of the unbounded creation, and He 
present withme, as intent upon my character, actions, wants, 
trials, joys and hopes, as if I were the sole object of His love. 

This view of God we all have a deep interest in im- 
pressing on our minds. We must strive to combine, in our 
conception of Him, the thoughts of a Particular and a 
Universal Providence. On the one hand, we must not 
narrow His loving care, as if it were mindful of ourselves 
alone, nor think of Him only as doing us good. For this 
would be to rob Him of his Infinitude, and darken the 
splendour of His boundless beneficence. Such a view 
would make religion the nurse of selfishness, and convert 
our connection with the Supreme Being into one of self- 
interest. Never let us try to monopolise God. Never let 
us imagine that God exists only as administering to our 
individual wants. Never let us for an instant forget His 
relation to the Universe. Let us adore Him for the streams 
of bounty, which flow unceasingly, from the fountains ot 
His life, to all His countless creatures. But on the other 
hand, beware lest in thus enlarging your views of the In- 
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finite One, you lose your hold of the correlative trath—that 
though all beings of all worlds are His care, though His 
mind thus embraces the Universe, He is yet as mindful of 
you, as if that Universe were blotted out, and you alone 
survived to receive the plenitude of His care. God’s 
relation to you is not an exclusive one, but it is as close as 
if it were. Judge not of the Infinite Mind by your own. 
Because you, frail men, when you extend your care over a 
city, a community, or a nation, overlook the concerns ot 
Individuals through incapacity of comprehending in one 
view the vast and the minute, the whole and its particles, 
do not thence imagine, that the Infinite Spint cannot be 
perpetually caring for you, because He cares for the im- 
mense Community of Spirits. Never conceive that your 
actions are overlooked and forgotten, because of the multi- 
plicity of agents and beings who are to be guided and 
governed. Never fear that your wants are forgotten, because 
the boundless Creation sends up a cry to its Common 
Father, and He has an infinite Family for whom to provide. 
Never think that your characters are objects of little in- 
terest, because innumerable orders of beings of higher 
attainments and virtues attract the regards of this munificent 
King. Were you His only creature alive, He could not 
think of you more constantly and tenderly, or be more dis- 
pleased with your resistance to duty, or feel more joy in 
your fidelity to right, than He does now. 

The human mind, apt to measure God by itself, has 
always found a difficulty in reconciling the two views which 
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have just been stated. Through this propensity it fell into 
Polytheism, or the worship of many gods. Wanting a 
Deity, who would watch over their particular interests, and 
fearing that they would be overlooked by the Father of all, 
men invented inferior divinities,—gods for each particular 
country and nation,—and still more household gods, divin- 
ities for each particular dwelling, that they might have some 
Superior Power beneath which to shelter their weakness. 
Under Christianity even the same difficulty has been and 
still is felt. To this we must ascribe the exaltation of Saints 
into divinities in the Catholic Church. And among 
Protestants, not a few make the universal Father a partial 
deity, and appropriate His blessings to their sect, as if 
fearing that they should lose a portion of His favour, by 
supposing Him to be as gracious to all human beings as to 
themselves. 

I.—But there is no inconsistency in at once believing in 
God’s Particular Providence and in His Universal Provi- 
dence. He may watch over All, and yet watch over Each, 
as if Each were All. This is a simple truth, which may help 
us to understand, that God does not intermit His attention 
to Individuals in consequence of His inspection of the In- 
finite Whole. It is this. The individual is a Zvéng part of 
this “vémg whole,—vitally connected with it,—acting upon 
it and reacted upon by it,—receiving good, and communi- 
cating good in return, in proportion to his growth and 
power. From this constitution of the Universe it follows, 
that the whole is preserved and perfected by the care of its 
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parts. The General good is bound up in the Individual 
good. So that to superintend the one is to superintend the 
other ; and the neglect of either would be the neglect of 
both. What reason have I for considering myself as over- 
looked, because God has such an immense family to pro- 
vide for? I belong to this family. I am bound to it by 
vital bonds. I am always exerting an influence upon it. I 
can hardly perform an act that is confined in its conse- 
quences to myself. Others are affected by what I am, and 
say, and do. And these others have also their spheres of 
influence. So that a single act of mine may spread and 
- spread in widening circles, through a nation or humanity. 
Through my vice, I intensify the taint of vice throughout 
the Universe. Through my misery I make multitudes sad. 
On the other hand, every development of my virtue makes 
me an ampler blessing to my race. Every new truth that I 
gain makes me a bnghter light to Humanity. I ought not 
then to imagine that God’s interest in me is diminished, 
because his interest is extended to endless hosts of Spirits. 
On the contrary, God must be more interested in me on this 
very account, because I influence others as well as myself. 
I am a living member of the great Family of All Souls; and 
I cannot improve or suffer myself, without diffusing good or 
evil around me through an ever-enlarging sphere. My 
hearer, you are not to think of yourself as neglected, be- 
cause God has an innumerable company of children to care 
for. One of the methods by which He cares for these various 
children, is to make provision for your progress. ‘The in- 
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terests of others, as well as your own interests, require that 
the Universal Father should watch over your progress. For 
just so far as you are wise, disinterested and happy, you will 
become a universal blessing. Be not disheartened then by 
looking round on the immense Creation, and thinking that 
you are but one among millions ; for these millions have a 
Ziving interest in each one. You as an individual cannot 
but spread good or evil indefinitely around you, and through 
succeeding generations. 

In these remarks we have seen, that from the intimate and 
vital connection between the Individual and the Community 
of Spirits, God in taking care of each person is taking care of 
the whole, and that there is a perfect harmony between the 
General and the Particular superintendence of God. From 
the same zzfa/ connection of beings, I derive another encou- 
raging view, leading to the same result. I learn from it.that 
God’s attention to his whole Creation, far from withdrawing 
his regard from Me, is the very method whereby He is 
advancing my especial good. I am organically connected 
with the great Family of the Universal Parent. Plainly then 
it is for my happiness, that this Family should be watched 
over and should prosper. Suppose the Creator to abandon 
all around me, that He might bless me alone, should I be 
a gainer by such a monopoly of God’s care? My happiness 
is manifestly bound up with and flows from the happiness of 
those around; and thus the Divine kindness to others 
is essentially kindness to myself. This is no theory; it is 
the fact confirmed by all experience. Every day we receive 
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perpetual blessings from the progress of our race. We are 
enlightened, refined, elevated, through the studies, dis- 
coveries and arts of countless persons, whom we have never 
seen and of whom we have never even heard. Daily we 
enjoy conveniences, pleasures, and means of health and 
culture, through advancements in science and art, made 
in the most distant regions, And in so far as we possess 
elevated, disinterested and holy characters, or enlarged 
-intelligence, have not these been cherished and encou- 
raged by the examples, writings, deeds and lives of far- 
spread fellow-beings, through all ages and nations? How 
much would each of us assuredly be advanced in happiness, 
wisdom, virtue, were the community around us—were all 
the persons with whom we hold intercourse—more humane 
and more heavenly! Is God then neglecting us in his care 
of others? How could He bless us more effectually, than 
by carrying forward the great Spiritual System, to which we 
belong, and of which we are living parts? We may well 
believe that so close and vital are the connections through- 
out God’s Universe—between this world of ours and other 
worlds—that the Human Race is benefited by the progress 
of all other Orders of Beings. So that the Creator is pro- 
viding for your happiness and virtue, in the care which he 
extends over the diverse systems of worlds around, and over 
the higher ranks of Spirits in the Heavens. This happiness 
we may, indeed we do, lose by vice—by a spirit of self-love 
—hostile alike to the Creator and to his creatures. But 
this will be our self-imposed doom. Such isolation will not 
Ze 
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come from neglect on the part of our Heavenly Father. 
For He designs to make us all blessed beings together in a 
blessed universe. 

II.—Thus having seen how consistent is the doctrine of 
God’s care for the Whole with the doctrine that He watches 
minutely over every Individual, let me now ask you to look 
at this doctrine more closely, in its practical applications. 
Consider what affecting ideas it involves! According to 
this truth, we are, each one of us, present to the mind of 
God. We are penetrated, each one of us, instant by instant, 
by His all-seeing eye ; we are known, every single person of 
us, more interiorly by Him, than we are known to ourselves. 
Moment by moment, the Living God sustains us; and His 
own Life continually flows into us through His omnipotent 
good-will. Moment by moment, He intends and does us 
good; and no blessing comes to us without His immediate 
loving purpose. In fine, and above all, the Holy One never 
loses sight of our character and conduct. He is present to 
inspire sentiments, suggestions, motives, and to grant us aids — 
and opportunities for spiritual growth. He witnesses and 
delights in our virtues. And He too witnesses and con- 
demns every sin. Let us never be unmindful of this 
last view. Because God is always near, intending and 
doing us good, we must not imagine that His relation to us 
will secure our happiness, if we are unworthy in spirit and in 
life. It is true, that nothing but good can come from God. 
But never let us forget that this very good may be turned 
into evil, through our perverseness. Let us remember—it 
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is a solemn truth—that from our very nature our happiness 
is entrusted to our own keeping. We are endowed with 
that-awful power of Free-Will, without which virtue cannot 
be. For ourselves we must determine, whether God’s gifts 
shall fulfil their end in promoting happiness, or whether 
they shall be turned into bitterness and woe. There is not 
one blessing in existence, not even God’s choicest gift, 
which may not through our neglect, abuse and perversity, 
become a source of misery. So that God’s connection with 
us, intimate as it is, is yet no pledge of happiness, without 
our Own concurrence. 

Intimate and tender, beyond our highest conception, 1s 
our Heavenly Father’s relationship tous! He is incessantly 
our creator and renewer, our upholder and benefactor, our 
witness and judge. The connection of all other beings with 
us, when compared with this, is foreign and remote. The 
nearest friend, the most loving parent is but a stranger to us, 
when contrasted with God. No words can adequately 
express this /¢vzmg alliance of the Creator with His creatures. 
Our bodies are less closely united with our minds, than is 
God with our inmost self. For the body may be severed 
from the soul without working its destruction. But were 
God to forsake this thinking principle, it would instantly 
perish, How near to me is my Creator! I am not merely 
surrounded by His influence, as by this air which I breathe: 
I am pervaded by His agency. He quickens my whole 
being. Through Him am I this instant thinking, feeling 
and speaking. And knowing thus the intensity and the 
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extent of this relationship, how is it possible that I can 
forget Him! 

My hearers, I have thus turned your attention to this 
sublimely affecting subject of our vital connection with God, 
not for the purpose of awakening temporary fervour, but 
that we may feel the urgent duty of cherishing these con- 
victions. Ifthis truth becomes a reality to us, we shall be 
conscious of having received a NEW PRINCIPLE OF LIFE. 
The man who has begun to understand, believe, and feel, 
that Z/¢, as a Person, is an object of perpetual regard to the 
Infinite Creator, and that the Supreme Being takes a 
personal interest, not merely in his present welfare, but in 
his everlasting progress, has attained to vastly higher regions 
of thought and emotion, than one who is aware only of his 
connection with the outward, mutable world, can even con- 
ceive of. Were a person who had lived in ignorance of all 
beyond mere sensitive existence, suddenly to receive a 
clear impression of God’s all-embracing Presence, he would 
undergo a greater change of condition, than if he were to 
awake some morning in a wholly new world, peopled by new 
beings, clothed in new beauty, and governed by laws such 
as he had never known by experience. He would be 
uplifted with the assurance, that at length he had found for 
his soul an All-sufficing Object of veneration, gratitude, 
trust and love, an unfailing source of strength for every 
mortal weakness, an exhaustless refreshment of his highest 
hope, an ever-springing fount of holy emotion, virtuous 
energy and heavenly joy, infinitely transcending all modes 
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of good, to which he had been wont to look. In a word, 
he would be utterly transformed. 

On the other hand, in degree as by faithlessness I lose 
sight of my intimate relationship with God, I am bereft of 
inward peace, of the desire for progress, of power to escape 
from myself. The future grows dim, and hope dies. A 
change comes over me like that which befals the traveller, 
when clouds overspread the sky, when gathering mists 
obscure his path, and gloom settles down upon his uncer- 
tain way, till he is lost. ‘The light of life is a constant con- 
sciousness of Divine Fellowship. But we should not ex- 
pect a sudden manifestation of the Infinite One to our souls. 
Gradually we must attain to this serene trust in God’s all- 
protecting care, incessant mercy, and inspiring influence. 
The blessing will not be less real, because it comes upon 
us gently, according to our spiritual progress. There is no 
rest for our souls except in this ever-growing communion 
with the All-Perfect One. 

ITI.—How then can we attain to an abiding conscious- 
ness of living relationship with the Living God? How can 
we reach the constant feeling that He is always with us, 
offering every aid consistent with our freedom, guiding us 
on to heavenly happiness, welcoming us into the immediate 
knowledge of his Perfection, into a loving fellowship with 
Himself? Some one may say: “I am conscious of having 
thus far lived very much as if there were no God. My 
mind is dull, my heart is cold. How shall I awake to per- 
ceive, to feel, to love, to serve, to enjoy this Living God of 
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whom you speak?” There is time for but a brief reply ; 
and I shall confine myself to what seems to be essential as 
the 77st step, in this approach to true Communion with the 
Father of Spirits. : 

My belief is, that one chief means of acquiring a vivid 
sense of God’s Presence is to resist, instantly and resolutely, 
whatever we feel to be evil in our hearts and lives, and at 
once to begin in earnest to obey the Divine Will as it 
speaks in conscience. You say that you desire a new and 
nearer knowledge of your Creator. Let this thirst for a 
higher consciousness of the Infinite Being lead you to 
oppose whatever you feel to be at war with God’s Purity, 
God’s Truth, and God’s Righteousness. Just in proportion 
as you gain a victory over the evil of which you have 
become aware in yourself, will your spiritual eye be purged 
for a brighter perception of the Holy One. And this in its 
turn will strengthen you for a yet more strenuous resistance 
of sin,—which will prepare you for still more intimate 
acquaintance with the Divine Nature and Character. ‘This 
attainment to a knowledge of God and this instant resist- 
ance of Sin are most intimately and vitally related. Neither 
can advance beyond the other. For God, as the All-Good, 
can be known only through our own growing goodness. 
No man living in deliberate violation of his duty, in wilful 
disobedience to God’s commands as taught by conscience, 
can possibly make progress in acquaintance with the 
Supreme Being. Vain are all acts of worship in church or 
in Secret, vain are religious reading and conversation, with- 
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out this instant fidelity. Unless you are willing to withstand 
the desire which the inward monitor, enlightened as it 
always is by the Divine Spirit, condemns, you must, you 
will, remain a stranger to your Heavenly Father. Evil 
passions and sensual impulses darken the intellect and sear 
the heart. Especially important is it—indispensable indeed 
that self-indulgence and self-will shall be determinedly with- 
stood. While these enthrall us, never can we comprehend 
the true glory of God. For His glory is Perfect Love. If 
we would have our souls become the temples of the 
Supreme Being, filled with His light and joy and peace, we 
must utterly cast out the foul spirits which are at enmity 
with the Divine purity and disinterestedness. 

Would you really know your Creator, would you become 
truly penetrated with the consciousness of His Presence, 
would you become indeed alive to His Goodness, then 
show your sincerity by beginning at once an unflagging war- 
fare with that habit, that passion, that affection, be it what 
it may, which conscience this moment assures you is hostile 
to God’s Will. You need not go far to learn how you may 
gain more vivid views of God. The sin that now rises to 
memory as your Josom siz, let this first of all be withstood 
and mastered. Oppose it instantly by a detestation of It, 
by a firm will to conquer it, by reflection, by reason, and by 
prayer. Such a spiritual conflict, trifling though it may 
appear, will do more, than can all other influences com- 
bined, to fit you for a near, strong, affectionate intimacy 
with your God. And without such a struggle of your will— 
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which is but another name for Repentance—you can never 
draw a step nearer to the All-Holy and All-True. He will 
always be to you a God afar off, wrapt in clouds of terror. 
It is customary to recommend reading the Bible, religious 
worship, meditation, as means of awakening religious sensi- 
bility, and they are all important as means. I would on 
no account disparage them. Use them all. But use them 
in connection with this primary obedience to conscience, 
this resolute resistance of your peculiar temptations. For 
without this all other means of religious discipline will but 
mock you. They may generate a temporary fervour, and 
kindle an occasional flash of devout feeling. But such 
religious emotion will be but local and transient, sinking 
into gloom when you most need its guiding light, never 
brightening to full day, nor filling the firmament of your 
soul with noontide peace. 

My friends, in this discourse I have spoken to you of the 
great Truth, that the Infinite God is for ever around and 
within each one of you; that our Heavenly Father is 
interested personally in each one of you; that the Author of 
the Universe is as near to you as your very life; that the 
Giver of all good is incessantly doing you good. By com- 
prehending this Truth you can gain the means of a happt- 
ness, such as the whole world cannot give, and which no 
change in existence can take away. Incorporate it with 
your character. Let it call forth your love and trust in 
their intensest energy. And you will have found a resource, 
refuge, treasure, a fount of strength, courage, hope and joy 
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truly inexhaustible. Earnestly strive then to open your 
inmost souls to the influence of the Infinite Being, till you 
are filled with his fulness. Are there none here, in whom 
this touching truth of an Everlasting Father always and 
instantly sustaining and quickening, recreating and renewing 
us, lies dormant; to whom reason, conscience, nature, 
tradition, the words of Jesus, the calls of countless blessings, 
speak ineffectually to rouse their gratitude to the Almighty 
Friend, from whom all blessedness flows forth? One day 
such hardness of heart towards the “ Father of lights, from 
whom cometh down every good and perfect gift,” will 
appear to us, what it really is, as the heaviest guilt that 
a free and intelligent creature can contract. As you love 
your immortal souls, withstand its fatal sway. The doom 
it brings is spiritual death. Seek aid from Heaven instantly 
and for ever to subdue it. Let the Living God be supreme 
in your thoughts and hearts, as He is supreme in the 
universe. Consecrate to Him unreservedly the Spirits 
which He called into being, that He might make them 
perfectly one with Himself. 


V. 
Cruse in the Living God, 











TRUST IN THE LIVING GOD. 


‘We trust in the Living God."—1 Zim. iv. ro. 





Xen discourse. I shall consider first its Principle, 
iP AN Ui, and secondly the Good which it is authorised 
to propose as an End. And my aim will be to quicken this 
germ of Divine Life in every soul. 

Trust—Confidence—is an essential element of human 
nature. We begin life in a spirit of trust, and cling with 
confidence to our parents and the guardians of our infancy. 
As we advance in years, though deceived and betrayed, we 
still must anchor our trust somewhere. We cannot live 
without some being to lean on asa friend. Universal dis- 
trust would turn social existence into torture. The most 
miserable man in the community is he who finds none to 
confide in, who believes in no kindness around him, who 
detects nothing but selfish indifference or hate, at home 
and abroad. This universal distrust is so unnatural, indeed, 
that it never prevails in a sound mind. It is the first stage 
of insanity, and if indulged ends in overturning the reason. 
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We were born for confidence in other beings ; and woe to 
him that cannot trust! Still confidence brings with it suf- 
fering ; for all are imperfect and too many are false. There 
are none who do not sometimes disappoint us. How rare , 
on earth is that constant fidelity over which time and place 
exert no power. Almost every one is too intent on self and 
selfish interests to be perfectly just or generous, to those 
even who lean upon him most. When purest in purpose, 
our best friends, through want of judgment, heart, and will, 
confer but little of the good we long for. Trust never can 
find full repose till 1t has found the Perfect Being, and ex- 
pands under His unchanging Faithfulness into the sure hope 
of unbounded good. 

Observe what a harmony there is between our nature and 
God. The principle of Trust, as we have seen, enters into 
the very essence of the human soul. We live by it. And 
yet, confined to the society of fellow-beings, our confidence 
is continually mocked, and sometimes yields to heart-wither- 
ing scepticism as to all human good-will. Trust seeks 
Perfect Goodness. Its natural tendency is toward an In- 
finite and Immutable Being. In Him alone can it find rest. 
Our nature was made for God, as truly as the eye was made 
for the light of God’s glorious image, the sun. 

There are two questions to which I particularly ask your 
attention. 

First, what is the Principle of Religious Trust? 

Secondly, what is the Good for which we may trust in 
God? 
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I.—In answering the first of these questions, I would 
observe, that Religious Confidence rests on God’s Parental 
Interest in INDIVIDUAL: PERSONS. To apprehend and 
believe this truth, is to plant the germ of Trust in God. 
This truth is not easily brought home to the heart as a 
reality. Let me try to illustrate it. When we look round 
upon the Creation, what strikes us first is the Law of Suc- 
cession among all orders of living beings. Plants and 
animals spring from others of their own kind; and, having 
unfolded their distinctive powers to a certain limit, pass 
away. The various Races continue, but the Individuals 
of each race come and go, appear a little while, and then 
vanish to make room for their successors. Man is subjected 
to the same law. He is born, passes through graduated 
stages, grows to a certain limit of maturity, and appa- 
rently declines and disappears. The first impression given 
to a superficial observer of the world is, that the In- 
dividual is of no great worth in the sight of the Creator. 
The Race of man is upheld, and seems to be destined to 
perpetual existence. But the Individuals of whom it is 
composed, appear to have nothing enduring in their nature. 
They pass over the earth like shadows cast by a flying 
cloud, leaving for the most part as slight a trace behind. 
They break like meteors from the abyss, and are then swal- 
lowed up in darkness. There are indeed plain marks of kind- 
ness in the laws of nature, under which they for a time exist. 
Many provisions are made for their enjoyment during their 
brief career. But the benevolence that gives them existence 
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seems more intent on producing an endless Series of beings, 
each receiving but limited and imperfect good, than on 
raising the Individual to a substantial and enduring felicity. 
According to this view God is the Author of fugitive, mu; 
table existences, from love of variety, multiplicity and deve- 
lopment, however transitory these several existences may 
be. If we rest in such views of God our confidence must 
be faint. We may indeed hope, from His power and good- 
ness, that the Human Race will continue, and still more 
that this Race will improve. But that God will take an 
enduring interest in Individuals, that Single Beings out of 
this ever-changing multitude will attain to exalted and im- 
perishable good, we cannot trust. We cannot be confident 
that this or that Individual will on the whole enjoy its fair 
snare of good; for, whilst Nature is fruitful of provisions 
for the Human Race, yet multitudes of our fellow-beings 
are so far excluded from them as apparently to suffer far 
more than they enjoy. 

There are too many who stop at the superficial view of 
Divine Providence which has now been stated. And con- 
sequently they have no Trust in God that deserves the 
name. They acknowledge Him, indeed, as the Author of 
the short-lived multitudes around them, and of the transi- 
tory good that they enjoy. But His Paternal interest in 
Persons they do not comprehend. They judge of God 
from what they see; and that is only mutable and transient. 
The Race of man may seem indeed to them to be per- 
petual; but they see no promise of perpetuity for Indi- 
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viduals. Accordingly they have little or no confidence in 
God, for themselves or for others, regarded as Persons. 
But every individual mind is essentia//y greater than it shows 
itself to be. No mind brings itself fully out in expression 
or action. On the contrary, what it says and does is but 
giving a sign of its inward power. When a man of genius 
produces some beautiful work of art or thought, or when 
a hero or philanthropist devotes himself to some grand 
enterprise, do you feel as if each particular effect were a 
measure of his spiritual energy? Does not one bmilliant 
thought of a philosopher or poet reveal to you a Centre 
of intelligence, a living force of Will, which, far from being 
exhausted, must for ever radiate in new and brighter forms? 
Mind is not a power to be measured like material forces. 
Under new excitements every mind puts forth new facul- 
ties, not only undreamed of by others, but unknown to 
itself. 

Now if this is true of each human mind, how can we 
believe that it is less true of the Divine Mind? Who that 
beholds this immense Universe, can imagine that the Intelli- 
gence which gave it birth is spent, and that nothing is to be 
looked for from it, but effects precisely similar to those which 
we now see? Survey the multiplied forms of life upon this 
earth, then lift your eyes to the heavens; and can you con- 
ceive that He who framed and moves these countless worlds 
through boundless space, in beneficent order, has no purposes 
beyond those which are unfolded to ws, creatures of a day? 
Are we not surrounded by signs of an Infinite Mind, and 
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may we not be sure that such a Mind must have unfathom- 
able counsels, and must intend to bestow unimagined good? 
Can we believe that Human Nature was framed by such a 
Being for no higher spiritual development than we now wit- 
ness on this planet? Is there not, in the very incomplete- 
ness and mysteriousness of Man’s present existence, a proof 
that we do not as yet behold the End for which he is des- 
tined ; that the Infinite Father has revealed but a minute 
portion of His scheme of boundless mercy ; that we may trust 
for infinitely richer manifestations than we have experienced 
of His exhaustless grace? 

I have given one answer to the objection, that our Trust 
in God must be measured by what we now observe in the 
experience of mankind. I have said that, from the very 
nature of Mind, and especially of an Infinite Mind, we 
ought to expect immeasurably greater good than we actually 
behold. But there is another reply to the sceptic, and to 
this I invite your particular attention. Our Trust, you say, 
must be measured by what we see. Be it so. But take 
heed to see truly, and to understand what you do see. How 
rare is such exact and comprehensive perception. And yet 
without it, what presumption it is for us to undertake to 
judge the purposes of an Infinite and Ever-living God. 
Whatever creature we regard has actually infinite connections 
with the Universe. It represents the everlasting past of which 
it is the effect. It bears signs of the endless future, towards 
which it tends and leads the way. He then, who does not 
discern in the present the Past and the Future, who does 
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not detect behind the seen the Unseen, does not rightly 
understand it, and cannot pass judgment upon it. The sur- 
face of things, upon which your eye may fall, covers an Infi- 
nite Abyss. You understand this surface, only so far as you 
trace in it the signs of a mysterious Depth beneath. You 
say: “The Individuals of the human race are frail, fugitive 
beings, springing up, growing, passing. away like the plant 
or brute ; and how can we regard the Eternal God as deeply 
interested in such transitory creatures, or trust in Him as 
pledged to bestow on them an Everlasting Good ?” Are you 
sure then that you comprehend the human being, when you 
speak ofhim as subjected to the same law of change and dis- 
solution, which all other earthly existences obey? Is there 
nothing profounder in his nature than that which you catch 
sight of by a casual glance? Is there no quality that takes 
him out of the rank of the living creatures beneath him in 
the scale? Are there within him no elements which betoken 
a Permanent and Enduring Existence. 

Consider one fact only. Among all outward changes, is 
not every man conscious of his own Identity, of his con- 
tinuing to be the same single, Individual Person? Amidst 
the composition and decomposition of all substances around 
him, does he not feel that the thinking, feeling, willing 
Principle within remains One, undivided and indivisible 
Essence? Is there not a Unity in the Soul, that distin- 
guishes it from the dissoluble compounds of material 
nature? And further, is this Person made up of mutable 
and transitory elements? Is it a mere reflection and image 
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of the passing shows of earth and sky? Is it a mere echo 
to the sounds which vibrate and die away in an ever-moving 
creation? On the contrary, who does not know that he has 
faculties to seize upon Everlasting Truth, and affections 
which aspire to reach an Everlasting Good? Have we not 
all of us the Idea of Right, of a Divine Law older than 
time, and which can never be repealed? Is there not a 
Voice within the conscience, that we feel to be not a passing 
sound, but the delegate of the Eternal and Almighty ? Have 
-we not conceptions of Immensity, within which all finite 
beings are embraced, of Absolute Being, over which no 
change has power? Have we not the Idea of One, who 1s 
the same to-day, yesterday, and for ever? Have we not 
capacities for attaching ourselves to this Infinite and Immu- 
table Being, of adoring the All-Perfect, of loving the in- 
effably Good? Are we not all conscious of a Power above 
all powers of nature, of choosing and holding to this Good 
through life and death, though all that is mightiest and most 
terrible in creation should conspire to sever us from it ? 
Has such a being as man then no signs in his nature of 
Permanent Existence? Is he to be commingled with the 
fugitive forms of the material world? There is a wonderful 
passion, if I may so speak, in human nature for the Immu- 
table and Unchangeable, that gives no slight indication of 
its own Immortality. Surrounded with constantly varying 
forms, the mind is always labouring to find, behind these 
transitory types, a fixed Reality, upon which it can rely. 
Amidst the incessant changes of Nature, it longs to discover 
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some settled Law, to which all movements are subject, and 
which can never change. Indeed, the great work of science 
is amidst mutation to find this immutable, universal, and 
invariable Law. And what deep joy fills the mind of the 
philosopher, when, throughout apparently inextricable con- 
fusion, he can trace some great Principle, that governs all 
events, and that they all show forth! Man loves the Uni- 
versal, the Unchangeable, the Unitary. He meets bounds 
on every side; but these provoke as it were, an inward 
energy, by which he scales and overleaps them. His 
physical frame fills but a few feet of space; and yet in 
thought he reaches forth to grasp and measure Immensity. 
He lives in moments, in mere wavelets of time ; and yet he 
looks backwards and forwards into Eternity. ‘Thus the 
very narrowness of his existence excites in him a thought of 
boundless and endless life. Can you cast a hasty glance, 
even, on such a being as this, and say that you see nothing 
but evidences of a transient career ; that the Race may last, 
but that the Individual will be lost; that the flecting gene- 
rations of men find their best type in the vapours, which, 
exhaling from the ocean, gather into clouds for a moment, 
and then evaporate or fall in drops ‘to the depth whence 
first they sprang? You argue, you say, from what you see. 
But you look on men, as the savage looks on some ex- 
quisite invention, of which scarcely one of its many uses 
dawns upon his mind, or as the child gazes upon some 
beautiful work of art. Seeing, you sce not. What is most 
worth seeing in man, is hidden from your view. You know 
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nothing of Man truly, till you discern in him traces of an 
Immutable and Immortal Nature, till you recognise some- 
what allied to God in his Reason, Conscience, Love and 
Wil. Talk not of your knowledge of men, picked up from 
the transient aspects of social life! With all your boasted 
knowledge of human nature, you have but skimmed its 
surface. Human Nature, in its distinctive principles, is to 
you as yet an unrevealed mystery. 

It is not then to be inferred, from what we see, that God 
does not take an interest in the Individual, and that He may 
not be trusted as designing great good for each particular 
Person. In every human mind He sees powers kindred to 
His own—the elements of angelic glory and happiness. 
These bind the Heavenly Father’s love indissolubly to every 
Single Soul. And these divine elements authorise a Trust 
utterly unlike that which springs from superficial views of 
man’s transitory existence. 

II.—Thus are we led to the second question that I pro- 
posed to consider: What is the Good for which, as Indi- 
vidual Persons, we may trust in God? One reply immedi- 
ately offers itself. We may not, must not trust in Him for 
whatever good we may arbitrarily choose. Experience gives 
us no warrant to plan such a future for ourselves, as mere 
natural affections and passions may crave, and to confide in 
God’s Parental Love as pledged to indulge such desires. 
Human life is made up of blighted hopes and disappointed 
efforts, caused by such delusive confidence. We cannot 
look to God even for escape from severest suffering. The 
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laws of the Universe, though in general so beneficent in 
their operation, still bring fearful evil to the Individual. 
For what then may we trust in God? I reply, that we may 
trust unhesitatingly, and without a moment’s wavering, that 
God desires the Perfection of our Nature, and that He will 
always afford such ways and means to this great End, as to 
his Omniscience seem most in harmony with man’s moral 
freedom. There is but one True Good fora spiritual being, 
and this is found in its Perfection. Men are slow to see 
this truth; and yet it is the key to God’s Providence, and 
to the mysteries of life. Look through the various ranks ot 
existence, which fall beneath our observation, and is not the 
good of every creature determined by its peculiar Nature ; 
and does not the well-being of each consist in its growth 
towards its own special Type of perfection? Now how can 
man be happy but according to the same law of growth in 
all his characteristic powers? ‘Thus the enjoyment of the 
body is found to be dependent on and involved with the 
free, healthy and harmonious development—that is the Per- 
fection—of its organization. Impair, or derange any organ, 
and existence becomes agony. Much more does the happi- 
ness of the Soul depend upon the free, healthy and har- 
monious unfolding of all its faculties. Intellectual, Moral, 
Spiritual Perfection—or, in other words, that life and energy 
of Reason, of Conscience and of Will, which brings out 
whole spiritual nature into harmony with itself, with our 
fellow-beings, and with God—this alone deserves the name 
of Goop. So teaches Christianity. For this religion has 
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for its great end to redeem the soul from every disease, 
excess, infirmity and sin, to re-establish order among its 
complex powers, to unfold within it the principle of duty as 
its guiding law, and to develope it in the beauty of perfect 
rectitude and universal love. Now for this Good, we may 
trust in God, with utter confidence. We may be assured 
that He is ready, willing, and anxious to confer it upon us, 
that He is always inviting and leading us towards it by His 
Providence, and by His Spirit, through all trials and vicissi- 
tudes, through all triumphs and blessings; and that unless 
our own will is utterly perverse, no power in the universe 
can deprive us of it. 

Such I say is the Good for which we may confide in 
God, the only Good for which we are authorised to trust 
in Him. The PERFECTION of our Nature—God promises 
nothing else or less. We cannot confide in Him for pros- 
perity, do what we will for success; for often He disap- 
points the most strenuous labours, and suddenly prostrates 
the proudest power. We cannot confide in Him for health, 
friends, honour, outward repose. Not a single worldly 
blessing is pledged to us. And this is well. God’s out- 
ward gifts—mere shadows as they are of Happiness—soon 
pass away; and their transitoriness reveals, by contrast, 
the only True Good. Reason and conscience, if we will 
but hear their voice, assure us that all outward elevation, 
separate from inward nobleness, is a vain show; that the 
most prosperous career, without growing health of soul, is 
_ but a prolonged disease, a fitful fever of desire and passion, 
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and rather death than life; that there is no stability of 
power, no steadfast peace, but in immovable pminciples of 
right ; that there is no true royalty but in the rule of our 
own spirits; no real freedom but in unbounded, disin- 
terested love; and no fulness of joy but in being alive to 
that Infinite Presence, Majesty, Goodness, in which we live 
and move. 

This Good of Perfection, if we will seek it, is as SURE 
as God’s own Being. Here I fix my Confidence. When 
I look round me, I see nothing to trust in. On all sides 
are surges of a restless ocean, and everywhere the traces 
of decay. But amidst this world of fugitive existences, 
abides One Immortal Nature. It is the Human Soul— 
your soul—my soul—the soul of every human being. 
Entirely I trust that this is Immortal, because allied by 
godlike powers to the Father. This Soul He created, as 
I believe, to become a glorious Image of Himself—to con- 
tend with and overcome all evil, to seek and receive ever- 
more all good, to obey the eternal Law of Right, to which 
God’s own Will conforms. In God I trust for this Infinite 
Good. I know no other Good for which to trust Him. 
Take away ¢Azs, and I have nothing, you have nothing, 
-worth living for. Henceforth our existence is without an 
End, and the Universe itself seems to be but a waste of 
power. 

Let not the sceptic point me to the present low develop- 
ment of Human Nature, and ask me what promise I see 
there of that higher condition of the Soul for which I trust. 
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Fven were there no sufficient answer to this question, I 
should still trust. I must still believe that surely as there 
is a Perfect God, Perfection must be His End; and that, 
sooner or later, it must be impressed upon His highest 
work, the Spirit of Man. Then I must believe, that where 
He has given truly Divine Powers, He must have given 
them for development. I cannot believe that He has 
imparted conscience, only to be trampled upon by the 
appetites ; that He has kindled reason and the desire for 
goodness, only to perish in dark despair. But we are not 
left without another answer to objections drawn from the 
present low condition of the human race. Amidst its de- 
gradation are there none who show the high End of God 
in human nature? Are there none in whom the spirit has 
conquered the flesh, in whom the divine principle of love 
has conquered self; none to whom the voice of duty is 
the clearest, most persuasive, and most commanding of all 
sounds ; none to whom God is a glorious Reality, and who 
are strong, calm, and serenely bright in His -deeply felt 
Presence? Are there none who love, as Jesus loved, and 
who can suffer and die for their race as did the Beloved 
Son? There are such men. These are they who reveal 
to us the true End of our Nature, the Good to which we, 
one and all, are destined. 

Human nature is indeed at present in a very imperfect 
stage of its development. But I do not therefore distrust 
that Perfection is its End. For an end, from its very 
nature, is something to be attained through inferior degrees. 
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We cannot begin with the end. We cannot argue that a 
_ being is not destined for a good, because he does not in- 
stantly reach it. We begin as children, and yet are created 
for maturity. So we begin life imperfect in our intellectual 
and moral powers, and yet are destined to wisdom and 
virtue. The Philosopher, whose discoveries now dazzle us, 
could not once discern between his right hand and his left. 
And the energies of an adoring Seraph were once probably 
wrapped up in a germ, as humble as the mind of a human 
infant. We are to read God’s End in our inherent ten- 
dencies, not in our first attainments. With godlike capa- 
cities, it matters little what rank we hold at outset, if only 
the spirit be awakened in us to fulfil its destiny. To him 
who has entered an interminable path, with impulses which 
are carrying him onward to Perfection, of what importance 
is it where he first plants his step? The Future is all his 
own. 

But you will point me to those, who seem to be wanting 
in this spirit of Progress, this impulse towards Perfection, 
and who are sunk in sloth or guilt. And you will ask 
whether God’s purposes towards these are yet loving. I 
answer: Yes! ‘They fail through no want of the kind de- 
signs of God. From the very nature of Goodness, it can- 
not be forced upon any creature by the Creator; nor can 
it be passively received. The Individual Person must seek 
and strive for it himself, and must blame himself only, if it 
be not sought and found. Each of us should feel that our 
Creator is welcoming us to our Supreme Good, and is 
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offering strength for its attainment. In every duty that 
God enjoins He marks out the way to Perfection; in every 
rebuke of conscience He warns us to turn from the way of 
death. By change, disappointment, affliction, bereavement, 
He seeks to win us from what is fugitive to the one, true, 
Eternal End. The most fallen human being is summoned 
by an inward voice to repent; and he should trust in God, 
that if he will listen to this voice, he shall be restored, 
strengthened, comforted, cheered with hope from the merci- 
ful Father, and raised from his degradation to an angel’s 
glory. 

What a sublime doctrine it is, that Goodness cherished 
now is Eternal Life already entered on! What can be more 
cheering and ennobling, than the Trust that God appoints 
all changes as the means of a spiritual growth which Is 
never to cease; that He ordains our daily social relations, 
to nurture in us a love which at length is to embrace the 
Spiritual World ; that He ordains trial, to awaken the power 
of good-will, to which all obstacles are to yield, and which 
in the progress of our being is to accomplish miracles of 
beneficence unimaginable here! What a happiness it is, 
to feel assured that our education is going on perpetually 
under a Father, who is making all nature, all events of pro- 
vidence, all society, teachers and inspirers of truth and rec- 
titude! What a blessedness it is, to trust that we are to 
live for ever in this Boundless Universe of an Infinite God ; 
that its deep mysteries are to be more and more revealed ; 
that more beautiful and wonderful creations are everlastingly 
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to open before us; that we are through ages on ages to 
form closer and purer friendships throughout the vast Family 
of Souls, and to diffuse our sympathies through ever-widening 
spheres; that we are to approach God for ever by a brighter 
vision, an intenser love, a freer communion, and a larger 
participation of His Spirit and His Life! These assurances 
of Trust are no dreams. They are sublime truths, mani- 
fested in our Nature, written in God’s Word, shining out in 
the character of the Beloved Son. No! They are not 
dreams. To each and all of us they may become glorious 
Realities. This is not a Confidence to be cherished by a 
select few. Each and all of us are invited to cherish such 
a Trust, and authorised by Our Father to regard this unut- 
terable good as the End of our being! 

Thus have I spoken of religious Trust, in its Principle 
and its End. I have time to suggest but one motive for 
holding fast this Confidence as a fountain of spiritual 
strength. We talk of our weakness. We lack energy, we 
say, to be in life what in hope we desire. But this very 
weakness comes from want of Trust. What invigorates you 
to seek other forms of good? You believe them to be really 
within your reach. What is the soul of all great enter- 
prises? It is the confidence that they may be achieved. It 
was a maxim of heathen wisdom, that all things are possible 
to him who feels them to be so. To confide th a high 
power is to partake of that power. It has often been ob- 
served, that the strength of an army is more than doubled 
by confidence in its chief. Confide, only conFrIDE, and you 
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will be strong. You cannot conceive the mighty energy 
treasured up in living Trust. Put your Trust in your own 
Spiritual Being ; put your Trust in the Living God. 

My friends, do we thus trust in God? Have we more 
than mere traditional acquiescence in the doctrine of the 
Divine Goodness? Do werely on Him as really the Father 
of our Individual Spirits, as earnestly desiring our personal 
progress in an endless life? Do we vividly feel that He is 
near us as our everlasting Friend, to guide, cheer and bless 
Our aspirations and our efforts? And in this Confidence 
do we watch, pray, strive, press forward and seek resolutely 
for ourselves and fellow-beings the highest end of existence, 
even the Perfection of our Immortal Souls ? 
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'" Now we have received, not the spirit of the world, but the spirit which 


is of God; that we might know the things that are freely given to us of 
God."—1 Corinth. ij, 12, 





/\S O truth is more fitted to touch our hearts than 

8 the doctrine of our entire Dependence upon 
God as the Giver of Life. It sets before us a 
ess, from which countless blessings incessantly pro- 
ceed, and a Power that can instantly withhold them. It 
implies the Most tender and intimate relationship between 
ourselves and the Greatest of Beings. It impresses on 
‘very good of existence the character of a Gift. It awakens 
us to habitual] thankfulness. It rebukes the hard heart, that 
lives unmind fy] of the all-sustaining Father. It utters re- 
monstrance and warning against contempt of His gracious 
laws. It teaches that all other beings are as nothing to us, 


cOMPpared with this Infinite One, “who is above all and 
t1)Kough all and in all.” 
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And it summons us to cherish a 
Aevoted love for our Divine Benefactor, more ardent, and 
ra2 OTe Constant, than to any other friend. 


his conviction of our Dependence, though so important, 
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does not spring up spontaneously and fix itself without 
effort in the mind. God does not intend that we shall come 
to Him by compulsion. We must watch over pious im- 
pressions, and cultivate them, or they will never become 
vigorous and enduring. ‘There is, in the very constitution 
of the world, an important law, that is to a degree un- 
favourable to our consciousness of dependence. No doubt, 
among other purposes, it was intended to be a part of our 
discipline—a trial to call forth our vigilance. The law is 
this :—God has so formed us, that most of the Goods of life 
require on our part exertion to secure their attainment. 
Generally the rude material is given, and the means of 
fashioning it to our use; but without our co-agency, our 
enjoyment of nature is unspeakably lessened. ‘The purpose 
of this arrangement is obvious. It has a tendency to call 
forth our faculties. Such a world is an admirable school 
for intellectual and active beings. Our powers of invention, 
our resolution, perseverance, courage, enterprise, patience, 
energy, are taxed to the utmost, and grow by exertion. 
And thereby we receive a gratification far nobler than any 
passive pleasure can be—that of hope blended with fruition. 
Most wise is this method of Providence. Let us be grateful 
for it. But exertion, and especially prosperous exertion, be- 
gets the consciousness of Power, and too often the notion of 
Independent Power. Surrounded by a visible creation, on 
which we act with success, we call ourselves its lords, and 
forget its Creator and Upholder. Our own will seems 
to work out our welfare. And selfishness magnifies our 
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agency till self-idolatry creeps in to poison all life’s bless- 
ings. 

There is one plain thought well suited to repress this 
pernicious working of pride. ‘True, we do owe our enjoy- 
ments in a sense to our own efforts,—that is, without 
exertion we should not gain them. But after all, how small 
a proportion of the work of promoting our happiness do we 
perform. How little of the good can we trace to our hands. 
We sow the seed, which another Power has created, into 
that earth, which another Power has spread around us. 
We add a little culture, and here we stop. But how much 
must intervene between this exertion and gathering the 
ripened fruit! How many suns must rise and set, how 
many dews and rains distil! And what part in all these 
processes is due to our puny selves? Can our voice reach 
the clouds, and command one drop to fall on the parched 
earth? Is it through our direction, that the root projects 
its tendrils through the soil—that the light stalk springs up 
—and the flower unfolds its beauty to the sun and sheds 
its fragrance through the air? In like manner we hew 
from the forests, which were growing ere our birth, material 
for our ships, and exult in our prosperous voyages. But 
does the sea with its tides and currents flow by our control? 
Are the winds our ministers? And do the products of 
other climes grow through our influence? Thus the. 
present system is beautifully contrived to give a field for 
exertion, and yet to inculcate the lesson of dependence. 
Our blessings come through our own labour ; but they have 
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connections so immense, and are influenced by causes so 
entirely removed from our guidance, that our dependence is 
taught in the very moment of overflowing triumph. This 
lesson is taught, however, only to those who are disposed to 
learn. God forces wisdom upon none. We may live, not 
recognising His Power, and idolising our own; and thus turn 
our very effort into crime, and our blessings to a curse. 

My friends, how can I aid you in deepening this sense of 
Dependence? Let me enumerate a few of our best known 
blessings, to show the witness which they bear to a Higher 
Power than our own, for ever sustaining us. 

I.—HEALTH is a priceless blessing. It is often called 
the greatest of blessings ; and we are told, that without it 
life has no worth. This language is too strong. It has 
been my happiness to know those who, amidst infirmity 
and frequent illness, through force of intellect, and still 
more through religious principle, devout gratitude and trust, 
have found life a greater boon than the multitude of the 
strong and healthy ever dream of. Still, Health is an ines- 
timable good, and is essential to the full development and 
gratification of our powers. When possessed without in- 
terruption, however, it is peculiarly apt to beget thoughtless 
presumption and proud self-confidence. Yet one may 
justly wonder how the healthiest even can for a moment 
forget the Giver of Life; for hardly a blessing can be named 
so little under our control as health. True, temperance 
and observance of sanitary laws undoubtedly may protract 
existence, if we considcr human society on a large scale. 
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But the individual has in his temperance no pledge of safety. 
Health is the harmony, balance, and well-proportioned 
action of innumerable organs, fibres, nerves, muscles, blood- 
vessels, membranes, of which most men know compara- 
tively nothing. And a casual derangement in some minute 
cell, which we cannot discern, and of which we never heard, 
may begin the work of destruction that will lay the strongest 
in his grave. A tiny nerve, so slightly wounded that the 
microscope cannot detect the injury, will rack the whole 
body with agony. Who of us can look within this complex 
frame, and discover the first faint flush of an inflammation, 
that is soon to become a hectic burning on the cheek, and 
a consuming fire in the lungs? Who can trace out, in some 
subtle vessel unconsciously ruptured, the elements of disease 
and dissolution? We go forth exultant, and quicken our 
blood by the glow that health pours through our limbs; 
and yet we find, in the very freshness of the air, ordinarily 
so invigorating, a check of some vital function, and date 
fatal illness from the chance breath of a north wind. 

And health is not the prey of these obvious risks only. 
There is something inexplicable in its subtle changes. 
Suddenly we sicken, we know not why or how. Languor 
creeps over us. We feel as a burden our common labours. 
The relish for food, air, exercise, recreation, is blunted. 
Life loses is bright charm, and gradually declines by mys- 
terious decay. Does the sight of such sudden changes 
stir us up to new vigilance; and do we hope, by increased 
care, to escape the common danger? Then this very anxiety 
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becomes a worse peril than those we seek to shun. Timidity 
as to our health not only may subject us to imaginary 
illness, but bring on real disease. The hypochondriac, 
shrinking from every breeze, weighing his food, and fearing 
exhaustion from fatigue, loses all animation. And by fright 
he meets sooner the death he dreads. The continuance of 
health to beings so delicately and exquisitely framed, and 
plunged among so many sources of disease, is indeed a con- 
stant miracle. It ought to affect us deeply. A day closed 
without suffering should be to us an affecting witness of 
God’s loving care. And we should wake each morning 
with something of the emotion that a new Gift of Life 
would call forth. It is really God who gives us health. 
To His Inflowing Energy we owe the vigorous muscle, the 
strong arm, the firm tread. Through His all-quickening aid 
do we walk abroad to find the air balmy, mere motion 
pleasure, occupation attractive, society cheering, and our 
common existence a continual joy. 

My hearers, do not let health generate self-reliance. Re- 
ceive it, and use it gratefully as God’s Gift. Young man, 
abuse not and waste not in excess, that should make you 
blush, this Divine blessing. To you, let the elastic step, 
bloom on the cheek, the bright eye, the smooth brow, and 
delight in fresh existence, speak of God the Giver. Thank 
Him for health. Consecrate it as His trust to innocent en- 
joyment, manly effort, social usefulness, and preparation for 
an honourable and holy career. 

II.—Our Dependence upon God, the Giver, for Pro- 
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PERTY, Is the next topic that suggests itself. This is so trite 
' a theme that one has hardly courage to touch upon it. 
Men have heard from their birth that riches “take wings 
and fly away.” The instability of human fortune has been 
the commonplace of moralists. All lands and ages have seen 
flourishing families reduced to want, and the once wealthy 
compelled to beg the aid which they before bestowed. 
And such vicissitudes have been set forth in popular pro- 
verbs, and by prophets and poets, as monuments of Provi- 
dence, to teach men not to trust in uncertain riches, but 
to use them as talents lent, which are to be accounted for. 
Would that a truth so plain needed no enforcing! But 
among ourselves wealth still feeds presumptuous pride. 
The rich man is described, by distinction, as “ indepen- 
dent.” And the multitude toils for wealth as the means 
of “independence.” ‘That property is in no measure under 
human influence, or that industry, prudence, caution, can 
do nothing to gain and secure it—we need not affirm, for 
the purpose of teaching dependence. Men undeniably do 
something towards determining their own fortunes. But let 
the most prosperous man look back, and he will confess 
how much of his success must be ascribed to seeming acci- 
dent, —that is, to unlooked-for propitious coincidences. 
How often do enterprises, which inspired most hope, fail ; 
whilst others, from which little was anticipated, become the 
foundation of princely opulence! You have “ succeeded ” 
through life! And why? Because you came into life at a 
happy season. You took the tide at its influx. And if that 
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moment had been lost, no effort, however strenuous, could 
have brought back the golden opportunity. Some great 
public event, over which you had no control, forwarded 
your private plans. An earlier occurrence of a storm, the 
failure of others in business, a commercial revulsion, a war, 
might have involved you in inextricable embarrassment. 
Others as sanguiné as yourself, whom perhaps your success 
emboldened, entered on the same field of enterprise, to reap 
only disappointment and penury. 

The mode of acquiring Property which is most common 
in our large cities—trade—has well been called a “lottery.” 
And although trade is made more insecure than it need be, 
through the spirit of rash adventure, yet, when conducted 
with utmost sobriety, it is still of necessity a sphere of con- 
stant hazard. The calculations which it requires, are too 
extensive and complicated for the largest mind to grasp. 
And the laws of consumption and supply are so intricate, 
that the most judicious may err. Thus Property has found 
in all times its fittest symbol in the fluctuating ocean, upon 
whose breast so much of it is won. ‘The progress of society 
has as yet done little to make property secure. Providence 
has appointed, apparently, that with wealth’s increase its 
tenure should become more unstable, as if thus to teach 
more powerfully man’s dependence. Formerly there was 
less wealth among us, but it was more sure and steadfast. 
There were fewer overgrown fortunes, and smaller incomes ; 
but property being chiefly in real estate, and invested in 
houses or lands, underwent fewer fluctuations. Now, by 
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improvements in machinery, the increase of personal pro- 
perty, the vast development of credit, and the extension of 
commerce, the pecuniary connections of men and of com- 
munities are becoming indefinitely multiplied. The com- 
plexity of business is increased. Vast operations, requiring 
the joint means and efforts of multitudes, are carried on with 
ever-augmenting speed, and competition is inflamed almost 
to madness. ‘The result of this extensive intercourse, and 
of these widespread connections and dependencies, is, that 
the property of the humblest as well as the highest is affected 
by political, social, industrial events in every quarter of 
the civilised world. <A single bankruptcy may give a shock 
to commercial centres that is felt in every home throughout 
all nations. Every man is now affected by what are called 
“the times”—a significant word, so well expressing the 
changing state of the community. Commercial depressions 
and panics spread distress far and wide. The suspension of 
great establishments reduces to idleness crowds of resource- 
less labourers. And the largest capital of persons and com- 
munities is dispersed more rapidly even than it was accumu- 
lated. Thus fortunes rise and fall, like billows in a storm- 
tossed sea. Hence the prevalent anxiety about property,— 
an evil that makes so serious a deduction from the comforts 
gained by our improved condition in the productive arts and 
in commerce. 

Such evils and trials surely should deepen a spirit of re- 
liance on the overruling Providence of God. A scene ot 
such vicissitude is certainly a school to teach dependence. 
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In a world so inconceivably complex, success should be 
religiously referred to the Supreme Power. The rich man 
should feel that it is God who has made him to differ in his 
lot from his poorer brother, and apportioned alike his duties 
and his privileges. Wealth should be held as a ¢vus¢t from 
the Great Proprietor. We should remember that what we 
properly call our own in reference to fellow-creatures, is not 
our own in reference to our Creator; but is subjected by 
Him to the supreme law of immutable Right. Social laws 
may hedge round our possessions from human violation ; but 
they are powerless to guard, when God wills to humble us by 
the resumption of His Gifts. Lightning, fire, frost, storm, 
blight, mildew, public calamities, political disturbances, and 
innumerable influences whereby God moulds the destiny of 
nations and of individuals, heed not the enactment of human 
legislators. We are as vulnerable in our Property as in our 
persons. ‘The very means we use to increase it may insure 
its destruction. The human agents by whom we would 
build it up may waste and prostrate it. 

Make not wealth then your dependence. Associate it 
habitually in your thoughts with God the Giver. Seek it 
from Him; and consecrate it to Him. Where Property is 
gained and enjoyed in a self-relying spirit, without a thought 
of the Heavenly Giver, its loss becomes an overwhelming 
blow. The mind, unused to lean on a Higher Power, has 
no support left, when material resources are gone, and has 
often been known to sink into despair, and in half-insanity 
to cast away life itself as worthless. 
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ITI.—We depend on God for INTELLECT. In the present 
age peculiar honour is rendered to mental power; and 
perhaps no possession inspires more Self-elation and Self- 
dependence. Mind is indeed a noble gift; but still it is a 
Gift. We receive it from the Father of Spirits. And we 
hold it by an awfully uncertain tenure. Let the conscious- 
ness of this strengthen our humble conviction of entire de- 
pendence. ‘That we have, in some degree, power over our 
own minds, we all feel. That industry, research, study, 
enrich the intellect, and that thoughts stored up in memory 
become to an extent our property, we all know. Accord- 
ingly, Biography is full of prodigies of learning, of men 
whose minds were treasuries of various knowledge. These 
intellectual giants too often have felt as if by their own 
efforts they had raised themselves above the common herd. 

But there is one consideration particularly suited to abate 
this self-reliance of Genius. It is this. However abun- 
dantly knowledge may have been accumulated, by observa- 
tion, study, or reflection, the vividness with which these 
remembered thoughts shall recur to the mind, and in which 
their chief worth consists, is not within our power. A man 
of talent may bring back indeed his former views; but he 
cannot at pleasure recall them with that energy which in- 
sures their efficient influence over other minds. He strives 
to speak or to write with vigour, but gives forth tame utter- 
ance only. His mind no longer is borne onward as by 
pinions, but, like a machine, must be impelled by foreign 
force. His words come no more from the soul, After his 
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best preparation he is spiritless. His animation is not 
spontaneous, joyful, and free; but he tugs at his load, like 
a weary hack, chafed by the lash into momentary speed. 
Hence it is that Genius so often disappoints itself and its 
admirers. Self-dependent, self-centred, self-confident, when 
it would do most, it finds itself incapable and helpless. It 
ought to learn humility from the fact that its happiest 
efforts come from an unexpected and inexplicable fervour, 
which it can neither command nor detain. 

It is nowise my meaning, of course, to depreciate study 
or intellectual toil. But study and toil as we may, we can- 
not infuse into the mind, a¢ zz//, that living energy which is 
its Inspiration. Mere knowledge seems to be, in some 
degree, permanent and under our control; but that inward 
fire and force of intellect, on which the usefulness of know- 
ledge depends, is of all possessions most insecure. Wealth 
is as available at one hour of the day as another, and it 
may be so invested as to be insured from ordinary changes. 
But the Life of Intellect—how mutable it is! There are 
hours of every day when it droops. Sometimes weeks may 
pass, and no bright thoughts will visit us. Sadly we feel 
that the lustre of our intellectual day is dimmed. The light 
that irradiates the mind does not shine with the steadiness 
of the sun. The eclipses of that orb we can foretell. Its 
rising and setting we anticipate. But the sun of the soul 
rises and sets we know not how. Its radiance fades when 
we most look and long for its brilliant beams. That Sun of 
the intellect—what is it? May it not be God, in a more 
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direct sense than we imagine? ‘That glowing splendour, 
that fervid heat, which sometimes burst upon the soul, and 
give it new rapidity and reach of thought, new warmth and 
loftiness of feeling—whence come they? Are they not 
radiations from the Parent Mind? Are they not His im- 
mediate Gift? 

Books without number have been written on the human 
mind, and many of the laws, according to which its thoughts 
are associated, have been traced. But the higher workings 
of the mind—its diviner intuitions, its spiritual conceptions, 
its apparently self-originated ideas—have never been ex- 
plained. They come and go, we know not whence or 
whither. We may give some account of the manner in 
which a particular train of thought was first suggested to a 
man of Genius. But the life which he breathes through 
his ideal representation, the hues which he throws round it, 
the splendour in which he arrays it, the tone of tenderness 
or sublimity in which he embodies it, the more than light- 
ning speed by which he blends it with remote conceptions, 
the harmony in which he places it with universal truth, the 
vital force by which he sends it far and deep to quicken 
the souls of hearers or readers, and awakes in them new 
worlds of thought and feeling:—these are inexplicable 
mysteries. Philosophy cannot reveal their origin or modes 
of action. They can only be felt by experience. The Man 
of Genius himself, in putting forth these powers, is most 
conscious that he cannot command them. ‘They come not 
at his bidding ; they stay not at his pleasure. If a devout 
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man, he thanks God for these influxes of mental illumina- 
tion, as peculiar communications of His Intellectual Energy, 
and prays that he may be more and more open for the 
reception of these Heavenly Gifts. 

IV.—Next I propose to show that we depend on the 
Divine Being for Mora and ReEticious Power, and that 
the very Spiritual Energy, whereby we grow in personal 
goodness, is God’s Gift. This view of our dependence is 
incomparably the most important for us constantly to 
cherish. And yet this conception of the intimate relation- 
ship between our own Will and the Will of our Heavenly 
Father is encompassed with peculiar difficulties. Let me 
invite then that serious attention, without which so pro-’ 
found a truth can never be apprehended aright. 

There are those who, when they hear it asserted that 
they depend on God for moral and religious life, for recti- 
tude and holiness, are inclined to say : “‘ What! have we no 
Power of our own to know the Right, to feel the Good, to 
practise Virtue? If not, whence springs our consciousness 
of obligation? Without Power there can be no responsi- 
bility. Deny us this, and we cease to be subjects of a 
Moral Government. We ourselves, and not another for 
us, must determine our own conduct and character, or no 
praise or blame can attach to us for the discharge or 
neglect of duty.” This objection is founded in truth, and 
deserves careful consideration. Every man’s heart tells 
him that until he have Power over his own character, 
Power to determine his own conduct, he is not answerable 
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for his feelings or actions, and cannot justly be rewarded or 
condemned, let him do or think what he may. God may 
give me other good, such as health, without any effort of 
my own. I may receive it at birth. I may retain it with- 
out care. But Goodness cannot be thus given. Even 
Omnipotence cannot make me a proper object of esteem 
without my own activity. No act is virtuous but such as 
springs from a man’s own choice and will. He cannot be 
good, in the moral import of that term, any further than 
he determines himself towards goodness. And every man 
who consults the inward monitor, and inquires why and 
when he blames or commends himself, will find that these 
judgments are founded on the consciousness of his having 
this Spiritual Power. It does depend on the individual, 
therefore, whether he will be good or bad. 

How then, it may be asked, is man dependent on God 
for his virtue? Why is he to seek it from God, if the 
Power of securing it is lodged in his own breast? The diffi- 
culty is one which has often been felt. The apparent in- 
compatibility of man’s Moral Dependence with the Moral 
Freedom necessary to constitute him an accountable agent 
has led different sects to give up one or the other of these 
seemingly contradictory elements. Not a few Christians, 
in their anxiety to assert human Dependence, and to de- 
clare piety and virtue to be gifts of God’s grace, do in effect 
deny Personal Power. They teach that men are utterly 
weak, and speak of religion as a life infused by the irre- 
sistible agency of the Holy Spirit. The just inference 
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from this would be, that religion has no more mora/ worth 
than a fair face or a large estate, or any other providential 
favour. And when, instead of drawing such an inference, 
the teachers of this doctrine proceed to threaten with the 
fires of everlasting torment unfortunate beings who are not 
visited by Almighty grace, they utter a doctrine against 
which reason and conscience protest as outraging alike 
the Equity and the Mercy of God. There are other Chris- 
tians who, to save human accountableness, and to give man 
a right feeling of Power, have banished from sight his De- 
pendence, or at least have not urged it in the strong lan- 
guage used in the Scriptures, and by Saints in all ages, so 
as to make it the foundation of solemn duties. In this way 
immense spiritual injury has been done. For, as I appre- 
hend the laws of life, without a deep sense of our Depen- 
dence upon the All-Good for virtue and piety, no great 
improvement in either can be made. 

Thus, have I stated the two classes of errors into which 
men have fallen through the difficulty of reconciling Human 
Power with Dependence on God. How then may these 
two great truths be held harmoniously? How may we 
combine the feeling of accountableness with the conviction 
that we have no Goodness, and.can have none, but as a 
Divine Gift ? 

There are two views which seem to me fitted to impress 
our constant Dependence on God for spiritual growth, with- 
out taking from us our feeling of Moral Power. 

1. The first is this. Our Power over our character and 
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conduct is the result of our Nature, of the Constitution of our 
minds. We are capable of virtue, because we are gifted 
with Reason, with Conscience, and with what may be called 
the Self-determining Principle, through which we may adopt 
conscience and reason as our rule. Take away these facul- 
ties, and we can do neither right nor wrong. And for want 
of these the inferior animals apparently are not and cannot 
be proper objects of praise or blame. These high faculties 
are the very root of our Moral Agency and Responsibility. 
Now whence came these faculties, and how are they sus- 
tained? Whence originated our nature with its ineffably 
grand endowments? ‘These are God’s Gifts. We owe to 
Him our spirits—this light of Reason, these monitions of 
Conscience, this Power of making Conscience and Reason 
our guide. And we not only received these faculties at 
first, but they are constantly upheld by Him who originally 
gave them. Without God’s Indwelling Energy these in- 
ward spiritual forces would expire. As the light of the 
sun in the morning returns to us through God’s power, so 
through the Divine Agency the light of the mind rises anew 
when we awake ; and without Him we could no more bring 
back thought and moral feeling than we could restore the 
dawn and the splendour of day. It is true that our present 
good dispositions and purposes, if such we have, are the 
results of past good acts, and in so far we owe them to our- 
selves. But the Power through which those acts were done 
was an organic element of our nature, which God conferred. 
Still more we owe to God that wonderful principle of mind 
| 10* 
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called “Habit,” through which our present character is 
vitally interwoven with the past; through which good 
deeds propagate and perpetuate themselves, and every 
virtuous effort makes the next more spontaneous and suc- 
cessful. ‘That I am the purer now for former self-denial, 
the freer for past obedience, is the result of that Constitu- 
tion of mind which God originally gave, which God con- 
tinually sustains. On God, therefore, I depend for my 
growth and progress. 

Let me add further, that our Nature, with all its high 
moral powers, would be wholly ineffectual to develop 
piety and virtue, were we not placed in a Social Sphere, 
a Moral Community, in which these powers may find scope 
and incitements to action. Place a man alone, with no in- 
fluences around to speak to him of God, with no fellow- 
beings to be the objects of affection, of justice and charity, 
with no instruction to enlighten, no example to guide and 
inspirit, and his Power would lie dormant and inert. He 
would have no duties to perform, and not even the Idea 
of Duty would quicken him. Our moral and religious ac- 
quirements, so far as we have any, are the results, not simply 
of our nature, but also of our social condition—of our re- 
lations with Humanity, of our opportunities of being acted 
upon by, and of acting and reacting with, our Race. And 
Who placed us where we are; knit us thus to others by so 
many ties of love ; made us living members of the Spiritual 
Universe, and opened our ears and hearts to the instruction 
and incitements which the laws of Divine Order for ever 
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utter? We owe to God these outward means, motives, and 
opportunities, as truly as we do the innate capacities of 
virtue and of holiness. Without Him, then, we could do 
nothing. We owe to Him, as the Author of our Nature 
and Social State, our whole moral and religious develop- 
ment. Without His enlivening Agency, the Monitor within 
would never again speak, the intuitive perception of Duty 
would fade away, the Power of adhering to the Right would 
perish. When we wake, with a new day, how intensely 
should we feel, then, that it is through God’s sustaining 
Energy that the Voice of the Soul, which whispers to us 
with aspiration, courage, cheerful hope, again is andible, 
that it is the Almighty Renewer who grants us Power to 
make the future an improvement on the past. 

This sentiment of our constant Dependence cannot be 
too deep. And it is plain that it in no way interferes with 
our exercise of Moral Power, or impairs our Moral Free- 
dom. On the contrary, it pre-supposes that we have Power, 
and only teaches that this Power is a Gift. But because a 
gift, is it less read, less our owz, or are we less responsible for 
Its use? Is it not, indeed, the one unalterable sign and 
sanction of responsibility, that our Power is entrusted by a 
Higher Being, who, as the All-Good, has the ~zg#¢ to demand 
an account of the way in which this entrusted Power is em- 
ployed? ‘Thus we learn, that as God created, and sustains 
our Spintual Nature, and the Spiritual Universe, with which 
we are vitally related, we are bound to ascribe our moral 
and religious growth to His gift, at the very time when we 
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regard it, in an important sense, as our own work. Such is 
my first illustration. 

2. But this does not exhaust the subject. It is plain that 
Scripture reveals a profounder doctrine of Dependence than 
this. It not only teaches that God gives sustenance to the 
Nature which He for ever recreates, but it affirms that He 
imparts INFLUENCE additional to this Indwelling Energy in 
our nature. It declares that Our Father gives His Spirit 
to them that ask. And by this we are to understand not 
merely that He endows us with rational and moral faculties, 
and the natural means of improving them, for these we enjoy 
whether we ask or not. But the meaning is, that He im- 
parts an Influx of Light and Strength in answer to Prayer, 
and that, without this Sfirztval Aid, we cannot grow to 
Perfection. According to this doctrine, our dependence for 
moral and religious excellence is constant and complete. 
But I maintain that such dependence in no way encroaches 
on human power, and that it still leaves the formation of 
our character to our own choice and will. 

Am I asked how I reconcile man’s Moral Power with 
Spiritual Influence? The answer is not difficult. Man 
needs and depends on the Divine Energy for his develop- 
ment. But this Energy he can gain, if he will see& for it. 
God liberally places it within his reach. Without it he 
cannot fulfil his destiny ; but he is endowed with Power to 
aspire after it, and the Father welcomes him to its amplest 
use. I donot deny man’s ability to acquire goodness, by 
saying that he must receive it from the All-Good. If by 
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seeking he may obtain this Energy, it really becomes his 
own ; and all the virtue it bestows is as truly under his con- 
trol as if he attained it by unassisted will. Power does not 
consist in our being able to accomplish ends by isolated 
action, without using the influence of others. Man is strong, 
not by exercising unaided energy ; but he grows in strength, 
in proportion as he can gather and turn to use the energies 
of other beings. We see an illustration of this in all com- 
mon affairs. The mightiest operations of man are performed, 
not by his single arm, but by availing himself of the forces 
of nature, of wind, fire, steam, and mechanic powers. His 
strength multiplies itself by applying, and thus making his 
own, the strength of countless other agents. 

The same truth is illustrated, in a higher form, in the 
realm of duty and religion. When I resolve on seeking 
spiritual improvement, do I accomplish my end by lonely 
efforts of my own will, however often renewed? Certainly 
not! I avail myself of incentives, guidance, encouragement, 
aid, from fellow-beings. I read what saints and sages have 
written, and strive to infuse their thoughts and spirit into 
my own soul. I recall the examples of the devout and dis- 
Interested, the heroic and humane. I associate with the 
excellent and wise, who live around me. I add to private 
intercourse and friendship the public means of religious and 
moral culture, worship with the congregation, communion 
at Christ’s table, concert in deeds of charity. Ina word, I 
strive to grow in goodness, by absorbing and assimilating 
and so making my own, the goodness and wisdom of my 
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race. What immense help do such influences afford me! 
How continually, when my mind is dull and languid, do the . 
thoughts, tones, looks of fellow-men, kindle a new flame 
within! How repeatedly, when my purpose faints and flags, 
does a cheering word, or bright example, revive my sinking 
energy! Facts of this kind are of such constant occurrence, 
that no one can dispute them. And they clearly reveal the 
nature of the Power which man exerts in moulding his own 
character. It is the Power of exalting and perfecting it, by 
using the inspiring aid of fellow-beings. Now Chnistianity 
teaches that in addition to all such influences, received from 
the life of Humanity, we need an Influence from the Father 
of Spirits;—which is infinitely more efficient, and without 
which these other aids will fail of their highest effect. It 
teaches also that this Divine Influence is more within our 
reach than the assistance derived from any or all human 
beings. For it is promised in full measure, in proportion 
as it is earnestly asked for, to all who seek. And prayer 
may be offered always, everywhere, and under all conditions. 

That we do thus depend on the Divine Spirit, that we do 
thus need Heavenly influence in the work of attaining to 
the Perfect Life, none who enter on this upward course can 
long doubt. You, who never attempted to reach this sublime 
end, may question or deny. To you it may seem no great 
task to become what you call good; for your standard of 
goodness is low. You never lifted your eyes to the heavenly 
height, to which Conscience and Christianity summon you. 
And in the next place, you never seriously undertook to 
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master your passions. You are unable, as yet, to measure 
their might You know not how formidable appetite, am- 
bition, avarice are ; for you have been all your Ire in league 
with these foes of your virtue. Never will you learn what 
sway they have usurped over you, and the strength of the 
chains they have bound around you, until you strive to shake 
them off. Then will these tyrants start up in giant form, 
and laugh to scorn your faint resistance, and appal your 
feeble will. 

The good man, the true saint, the real Christian,—he who 
seems most spiritually self-subsistent,—will be the last to 
question and deny his need of Almighty Aid. He feels his 
dependence ever more deeply. When heavenly aspirations 
enter the soul, they are like a light suddenly kindled in the 
dark. They reveal undreamed-of defects. They waken a 
new sense of sin. They display the deformity of motives, 
from which we had before acted without misgiving. The 
good man daily acquires a delicacy of moral perception and 
feeling, before whose penetrating gaze his inmost imperfec- 
tions are laid bare. His outward blemishes, his grosser 
faults, may be amended. But the sins which cling closest, 
which wind themselves subtly through the fibres of his 
nature,—his pride, vanity, self-conceit, self-indulgence, and, 
above all, the disloyalty of his self-will to the will of the 
All-Good,—these grow only more apparent. He finds that 
to purify the fountain-head of emotion in the soul, to cleanse 
its depths from all that defiles it, to drive out lurking ill 
from its recesses, and to untwine the serpent coils of selfish- 
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ness from his purposes and plans, his aims and interests, is 
a vastly harder work than building fair walls of outer 
decorum. Some powerful excitement, some unwonted tnial, 
will rouse into action lawless impulses, over whose subjection 
he had sung songs of triumph. Long dormant evils, awak- 
ened by adverse temptations, by a rush of prosperity, or a 
shock of adversity, by flattery and favour, or by persecution 
and peril, will burst forth from their hiding-places, with such 
violence as almost to make him doubt the reality of his re- 
ligious life. At such trying seasons, a secret ejaculation, a 
cry of the soul for God’s grace to rescue, brings home to 
the good man his instant dependence. With what grateful 
joy does he then hold fast to the assurance, that he is never 
alone, for the Father is with him, that the living Source of all 
good is near to him as his own life, and ready to renew him 
with light and strength from heaven. 

I close this discourse with observing, that our Depend- 
ence upon God, the Giver, will be felt by us just in pro- 
portion as we comprehend the Spirituality of religion,—as 
we rise above professions and dogmas, rites and creeds, and 
learn that holiness and goodness consist in Love, in pure 
and disinterested affections and acts towards our Heavenly 
Father and our fellow-beings. And he who desires not only 
to outwardly worship, but to intimately commune with his 
Creator and Sustainer, he who would gain an ever quicker 
sensibility to the Presence of his constant Benefactor, soon 
learns—that, owing to the infirmity of human powers, the 
illusions of the visible world, and the invisibleness of the 
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Infinite One, it is most difficult to gain and keep the height 
of spiritual vision. Still, if his heart has been truly touched 
by a Divine Influence, he continually strives to reach this 
interior and enlarging knowledge of Him, “in whom we 
live and move and have our being.” Evermore he aspires 
to gain—as good men have in all ages—that unreserved, 
spontaneous, cheerful consecration of his highest powers, 
which he feels to be due to the Best of Beings. Earnestly 
he longs for that veneration, affectionate devotedness, and 
serene trust, which may elevate every act into adoring service 
of the All-Holy, for a gratitude beyond words to utter, that 
surrenders all to Him who first bestowed,—for an escape 
out of every selfish care, anxiety, fear and sorrow, into 
entire, confiding, Filial Love. This near access to the 
Father, this living fellowship with the Father, becomes to 
him the one end of existence. But this good, above all 
other goods, makes him feel only more intensely his constant 
dependence on the Divine Spirit. For this happiness of 
Heaven can come only from Heaven. To the exhaustless 
Fountain of Celestial Bliss he looks then with unfailing 
faith, And when, in the course of his pilgrimage, this 
Blessedness is granted ; when calmness, which earthly dis- 
cord cannot disturb, diffuses itself through his soul; when 
the clouds which hang over futurity vanish, and the heavenly 
home opens before him with ineffable splendour ; when the 
Father’s Presence is felt like that of a visible Friend, and 
the parental love of the All-Perfect penetrates his inmost 
being, suffusing his eyes with tears of thankfulness, and 
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lifting them upward with immortal hope,—in such high 
moments, whence does he consciously derive this unutterable 
joy? By experience he then knows, as well as feels, that 
this Peace past all understanding is the Influx of the Peace 
of God. With mingled gratitude and awe, he recognises 
then, that above, upon, within his own spirit is moving the 
Divine Spint, bringing the Light of an Eternal Day. 
Thenceforth the truth, written in his heart by the finger of 
God Himself, becomes a glorious reality, that to all who ask 
for His Holy Spirit, the Father Gives. 
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THE TRUE END OF LIFE. 


“‘T must work the works of Him that sent me, while it is day.” — ohm ix. 4. 





iS determined by its Nature. In Sronoreoh as we 
) know the powers, properties, structure of the 
various orders of Creation, we are prepared to compre- 
hend the Good for which they are severally designed. 
In regard to inferior creatures—mineral, plant, or animal— 
their End is easily understood, on account of the compara- 
tive simplicity of their constituent elements, and because 
they obey unerringly their laws of existence. 

But when we come to Man, we are beset with difficulties. 
Man is not simple in his organic elements. He unites in 
himself Two Natures, apparently quite dissimilar, the Phy-. 
sical and the Spiritual. Nor is he subjected by necessity to 
the Laws of the Universe. He has inward FREEDOM— 
Freedom of Will—a power of following the Law of his own 
Mind, in opposition to all outward impulse. Accordingly, 
what infinite variety there is in human pursuits! What 
vacillations and inconsistencies of purpose! What vastness 
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of desire, what extravagance of enterprise! What a con- 
trast between the unchanging instincts of the brute and the 
tumultuous conflicts, hopes and fears, the lightning thoughts 
and boundless aspirations of the Human Soul ! 

I.—How then shall we determine the End of the Human 
Being? Why was he made—this mysterious creature, — 
driven by so many impulses, gifted with such diverse 
powers, and free to turn them in such countless directions ? 
I have said that the End of a being is manifested in his 
Nature. And what does Man’s Nature teach? 

1. When we look upon our Race for an answer to this 
question, the first object that strikes our view is Man’s 
Physical Organisation, connecting him with the external 
world. We see in him a being with a material frame, 
receiving influences from the light, air, and earth, exposed 
to suffering from the elements, needing perpetually fresh 
supplies of energy from abroad, hungering and thirsting for 
food, shivering from cold, seeking shelter from heat, impelled 
by continually recurring animal wants, and under these 
impulses spending the largest part of existence in making 
provision for the body. For instance, when we pass through 
the streets of a City, what tides of busy life flow to and fro! 
What ceaseless activity drives on the rushing crowds ! What 
hurry is in their steps! What care is stamped upon their 
brows! How many wheels are ceaselessly rolling! What 
various trades are plied! What countless warehouses are 
loaded with the products of all soils! How are endless 
fields vexed with ploughshares, and the remotest seas cleft 
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with keels, to supply their stores! And this incessant 
activity has for its chief aim to gain subsistence for the body, 
- to prolong animal life, to clothe, nourish, gratify, adorn the 
animal frame. ‘The first impression which the sight of such 
a City would give certainly is, that Human Nature is made 
for an Animal End. The houses, which densely line its 
streets and squares, have for their primary purpose to 
protect the body. ‘The vast multitudes, which throng its 
thoroughfares, seem to be a collection of beings brought to- 
gether to wage a defensive war against the material elements. 
And it must be confessed that when we enter into conversa- 
tion with these bustling crowds, our first impression is con- 
firmed. For bodily gratification does indeed appear to be 
the chief recompense that stimulates their thought and toil. 

So much must be granted. But have we then reached 
the great End of human life? Because man was made to 
toil for subsistence and physical enjoyment, was he made 
for nothing more? In what has been thus far said have we 
exhausted Man’s Nature? Has he no powers but such as 
fit him to act upon the material world? Is this his highest 
vocation? In reply to these questions, I shall select a few 
considerations which are very simple, and yet well suited to 
show that the great purpose of our being is #of outward 
physical good. 

2. It deserves attention then, first of all, that although 
Man is made to labour for the body, he manifests in this 
very labour a Nature vastly higher than the body. In the 
very act of providing for wants, which he shares in common 

II 
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with the animal, he shows himself to be more than an 
Animal. It has sometimes been said to man’s reproach, 
that he is doomed to more servile toil than the beast of the 
field; that no creature is so plainly marked out for work as 
he; that on no other does such a burden rest. He must 
earn his bread in the sweat of his brow. But in this Work 
he puts forth faculties of which no animal manifests a trace. 
Thus man’s very toil becomes a sign of his greatness, and 
indicates a higher End of life than mere bodily existence. 
In providing for outward good, what a profusion of Mental 
and Moral Power does man display! To preserve this 
frail physical frame, how far and wide does the human mind 
range in thought ! What vast depths it pierces, what various 
materials does it combine; what active energies, what fruit- 
fulness of resource, what profound calculation, what courage 
in difficulty, what invention, patience and fortitude in unex- 
pected danger, does it reveal! To procure subsistence, 
comfort and pleasure for the body, the human intellect has 
explored all kingdoms of nature, penetrated the mine and 
wrought the various metals, traversed the sky with instru- 
ments of vision to find guidance across the seas, analyzed 
the constituent elements of all substances, risen to a percep- 
tion of the great laws which guide the universe, gauged its 
mechanic forces, detected its chemical affinities, and grasped 
its all-embracing principle of gravitation. For the sake of 
preserving the body, in a word, Mind has expended an 
intellectual energy, boundless and expansive as the Universe 
itself Can we bring ourselves to believe, then, that this 
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Mind was made only for the body, the greater for the less, 
the unlimited and ever-growing Spirit for a short-lived 
organisation of dust? Can it be that a power of Intellect 
sO unmeasured and exhaustless in its range, has been 
brought into being merely to drudge for an animal exist- 
ence? How could such waste of Mind be reconciled with 
the wisdom of the Uncreated Mind ! 

There is something very convincing as to Man’s true End, 
in the familiar facts which have thus been unfolded. Man, 
when most an animal, shows himself to be more than an 
animal. In providing for his material nature, he reveals a 
higher Spiritual Nature. In living for the external world, 
he proves himself to be superior to that world. We need 
not go beyond man’s physical pleasures, to feel that a nobler 
Spiritual Pleasure is the End of his being. Take, as a 
simple example, a festive entertainment, intended to fill 
every sense with delight. When we look at the richly-spread 
board, what most impresses us? Is it not this? What as- 
tonishing energies of Intellect have been lavished to provide 
this spectacle! What profound inquiries of science, what 
sagacious experiments, what trials of skill, were required to 
produce even the goblet from which we are to drink! What 
stores of artistic knowledge, what refinements of taste, what 
creative imagination, have conspired to work the metals 
into these beautiful ornaments which gratify the eye! The 
graceful forms of these vessels have come down to us from 
distant ages, and bear witness to the gathered experience 
and research of antiquaries and historians, as well as artists. 

11* 
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How many of these luxuries, too, have been borne hither 
from the ends of the earth, across stormy oceans, through 
countless agencies of trade, by the triumph of human thought 
and will over the natural elements! ‘This very feast, at 
which the self-indulgent may sink, so far as he can, into a 
brute, shows man to be made for Science, Philosophy, Art, 
Society, and gifted with powers of mental skill to which it 
is impossible to set bounds. 

3. I have spoken of the vast amount of intellectual energy 
expended on the care of the body. Let me next ask you to 
consider the minute measure of animal good which results 
from this prodigious outlay of mental effort. If the fruit of 
our labour was immeasurable accumulation of animal plea- 
sures, we might be tempted to think we were created for 
these as an End. But are we not greatly struck by observ- 
ing how small a proportion these pleasures bear to the pains, 
toils, and anxious cares with which they have been sought? 
Were they our great good, surely they would not have been 
giv en with so sparing a hand. After all man’s wearying 

sacrifices, what transient sensual gratification does he pro- 
cure! After such prodigal expenditure of energy and 
thought, what does he actually gain! He succeeds imper- 
fectly, in fencing off the ills to which his animal nature is 
exposed. Negative good is the chief result of most of the 
arts of life. It is not to enjoy, so much as to escape suffer- 
ing, that man builds houses, weaves raiment, tills the fields, 
traverses the sea. And after all, how much must he endure, 
and how slightly can he be satisfied at the best! He 
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shields the frail body for a few years amidst frequent visita- 
tions of disease ; and at last life, which has been a continual 
battle, goes out in the brief agony of death. Does this look 
as if animal good were the prime purpose of man’s being? 
No creature works like man for the body, and no creature 
perhaps enjoys so little, so far as the mere body is concerned. 
Take for illustration the vast majority of the labouring 
classes in all nations. How do they toil from early dawn to 
dark, for six days out of seven, in cold and heat and 
frequent peril, to earn their coarse and scanty meals, and to 
find shelter and raiment—which, however they may ward off 
suffering, give slight positive pleasure to the sense of beauty 
or refined taste. Or take the case of merchants and traders, 
confined to counting-rooms by day, disturbed by. cares at 
night, watching the vicissitudes of climate, the fluctuations 
of business, the caprices of popular fashion. Balance 
against their exertions the amount of mere animal pleasure 
yielded by all refinements, indulgences and comforts which 
wealth can command, and answer, to which side the scale 
inclines. When we think of the endless toil out of doors, 
and the endless toil within, to keep up our common do- 
mestic establishments, the price which we. pay for bodily 
existence appears to be enormous. How striking is the 
contrast between the inferior animals and men in this re- 
spect! As in the summer we watch countless insects flying 
from flower to flower, sipping their sweets, finding in every 
field a feast outspread, without one care of their own, 
extracting honey, not at a hurried meal, but through sunny 
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hours and days, we may well feel that, so far as sensual 
pleasure goes, the moth is more privileged than the man. 
And so when we observe flocks and herds straying at will 
over verdant pastures, cropping their delicious food from 
morning till night, their very work their joy, they seem 
greatly to excel in animal gratification the drudging and ex- 
hausted husbandmen,—who, with few intervals of rest or 
pleasure, enrich these very fields in which the care-free 
cattle graze, and then fill for them the farmyard and the 
barn with winter’s food. 

Nor is it clear that Civilisation lightens man’s burdens. 
Our Race has been toiling for ages to make the earth an 
animal paradise. But whether, after all improvements in 
the arts, we enjoy more than did our rude ancestors, may 
be fairly questioned. For Civilisation, by increasing wants, 
has increased the modes of drudgery and care; and by mul- 
tiplying comforts more than habits of self-command, has 
intensified susceptibility to pain, converted petty privation 
into serious annoyance, and visited us with new and sore 
diseases. When thus we balance man’s toils and enjoy- 
ments, we must admit that animal good is too limited, short- 
lived and unsatisfying, to be regarded as the Supreme End 
of life. 

4. I pass to another view, teaching the same lesson, in a 
far more impressive way. Look round on this material 
world, which on all sides is ministering to us. Does it 
teach that the great purpose of Man’s being is animal good? 
‘*What a vast machinery,” it 1s sometimes said, ‘‘is kept 
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in motion to sustain and comfort the animal creation.” 
Undoubtedly this is one among countless purposes of the 
Universe. But surely it is not the great purpose, as respects 
mankind. ‘This we infer, not only from the limited minis- 
trations of Nature, but from its frequent hostile agency. 
How fearful, as well as how benignant, an aspect does Crea- 
tion wear! Behold the sun, the most beneficent agent in 
our system. Does he not send scorching beams, breeding 
fever in summer, and such scanty rays in winter as to expose 
us to piercing frost? Does he not raise, together with salu- 
tary exhalations, deadly effluvia? Does he not at one time 
gather dense clouds which, precipitated in storms, prostrate 
in a day the labours of a season, and at another parch and 
wither vast regions with drought ? 

The great laws of Nature, in their general operations, are, 
indeed, beneficial ; and the more largely they are explored, 
the more they attest a Good Creator. But who that con- 
templates the awful powers of the material world, as revealed 
in tempests, lightnings, earthquakes, volcanoes and wrath- 
ful oceans swept by whirlwinds, can think of this earth as 
having no higher use than to supply man’s animal wants? 
What is a large part of man’s existence but a ceaseless 
struggle with the destructive elements of Nature! What 
dangerous friends are even her most common gifts! The 
fire, by which we subdue the minerals and cheer our homes, 
perpetually threatens us with ruin. We must hem it in with 
walls of stone and iron, lest conflagration seize upon our 
dwellings, sweep through our streets, and reduce our whole 
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substance and the gains of generations to ashes in an hour. 
We must battle even with hosts of insects for our harvests 
and our fruits, and thus fight an endless strife for daily bread. 
We talk of Nature as our Friend. Were not her mighty 
forces meant as plainly to oppose as to befriend us? Does 
not Nature bear evident marks of being planned to rouse 
man to heroic energy, by summoning us to conflict? How 
can one bear even to hear Nature called a ‘‘machine,” as if 
it were a mill revolving for man’s material uses? Its im- 
mense and tremendous energies, its floods of light, its hosts 
of stars, its unfathomable mysteries ; are these meant only to 
give animal delight? Are they not manifestly designed rather 
to rouse far-reaching thought, to awaken profound awe, to 1n- 
spire dauntless courage, and bring us into active concert with 
a Will infinitely transcending all material forces combined ? 

How different is the impression which Nature makes upon 
a thoughtful mind from that of dead “machinery”! In 
aspects of ineffable beauty and grandeur, it opens before us 
depth beyond depth, and touches inward springs of joy, gra- 
titude and benevolence, which are as exhaustless as its own 
overflowing Life. For a Spirit of Power and Love breathes 
through, blends with, harmonises and quickens this exqul- 
sitely ordered whole, with which we feel our own Spirits to 
be akin, by affinity and fellowship ! | 

5. Such is the great lesson taught by. Nature. And we 
may learn the same truth, that man is made for a higher 
End, when we profoundly study the very City, of which the 
first impression is that it is a collection of beings brought 
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together for the purpose of ministering to one another’s 
animal life. What a monument is a City to the immortal 
energies of the Human Mind; and what a witness to man’s 
Spiritual Destiny! When we gaze around upon its stately 
structures for public and private use ; when we observe how 
the shapeless rocks, hewn from the quatry, have been reared 
into edifices of beautiful proportion and imposing grandeur ; 
when we notice the various technic arts which imitate the 
creative powers of Nature, and elaborate the rude materials 
into graceful forms adapted to social refinement, can we 
help feeling that Man is a being whom the Inspiration of 
God welcomes to be a Co-Creator with Himself? And 
when we enter the houses which are so densely crowded to- 
gether, what do we find? Are they mere contrivances for 
safety and shelter? Do we not instantly meet with count- 
less provisions for higher tastes than mere animal enjoyment | 
—tastes which belong to Spiritual Beings, who delight to 
sympathise in beauty, order, and harmony? These pictures 
on the walls, were they meant merely to gratify the sense of 
sight by colour? Do they not breathe with grace, loveliness, 
and dignity? Here may be the countenance of one asso- 
ciated in our thoughts with years of unbroken friendship, 
and hopes of a better world. There may be the portrait of 
some heroic character, or the represented scene of some 
heroic enterprise, that reminds us how life, and all life’s 
blessings, have been gladly cast away for truth, for country 
and for God. One such picture, in one house, is proot 
enough of Man’s Spiritual Vocation ! 
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But again I ask, what is the End of a human habitation ? 
Is it merely a place wherein fellow-mortals meet to eat, 
drink and sleep securely beneath a roof? A house is reared 
to be a Home,—the centre where a Family may gather into 
one; to be a serene retreat, where the tenderest affections 
may find rest; that within its walls love may have a dwell- 
ing-place, and the charities of life gain ample scope and 
happiness; that parents and children may there press one 
another heart to heart; that sorrows and joys may be freely 
shared in confidence ; that troubled spirits may disburden 
themselves and be blessed with pardon and peace; and, 
in a word, that the great work of training human beings 
for the duties of the present life, and the perfection of an- 
other, may be begun and carried on. These are the True 
End of a human dwelling. As we pass through the streets 
of a City, what a thought of undying interest it is that with- 
in these numberless homes are rich romances of domestic 
life—hearths, round which are gathered at evening the mem- 
bers of a family scattered by day, husbands and wives, 
parents and children, brethren and sisters,—the sick and 
suffering nursed by the strong, the aged waited on by the 
respectful assiduity of the young,—amidst all the sym- 
pathies, labours, hopes, joys, sorrows, of disinterested love ! 
In a City do we behold then only the signs of a being 
created for bodily and transitory good ? 

Moreover, among buildings destined for earthly uses, do 
we not observe churches with spires pointing towards the 
heavens ; schools for the training of the young; public 
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libraries stored with the wisdom of ages, and collections of 
books which welcome us to communion with sages, legis- 
lators, philosophers, historians and poets of all times and 
lands ; museums of science, galleries of art, hospitals, asy- 
lums, all bearing witness that Man’s End is to be a member 
of Society, to advance his Race, and to transform Human- 
Ity into the Kingdom of God, and thus prepare, by beauty 
and beneficence on earth, for the higher activities and joys 
of the Spiritual World ? 

II.—From this survey of man’s animal nature I have 
shown that the End of Life is of mere activity upon the 
outward world. As a necessary consequence, I proceed to 
observe, that the great Work of Life is an inward one. 
This is our next position. Man’s true Vocation may be 
defined to be Spiritual, as distinguished from a merely 
animal one. 

1. Man has a Spiritual Nature. The Soul is created to 
look beyond and above all material things. I begin with 
an obvious, yet all-convincing confirmation of this truth. 
In the Soul we find principles which enable us, and we 
might say compel us, to discover within Matter itself the 
signs of an znjinitely Higher Being. Is Matter a barrier 
which the Spirit cannot pass, beyond which all is darkness ? 
How easily it scales this wall. In Nature everywhere it 
beholds witnesses of Supernatural Power. God! Gop! is 
the glorious.Idea that beams in splendour from all creation. 
In the heavens the Soul beholds an emblem of His In- 
finity. In the connection and harmony of Nature it recog- 
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nises the type of His Unity. The Universe, vast, beautiful, 
magnificent as it is, cannot content the Soul, but rouses it 
to more majestic thoughts. The wider view it takes of 
what is material, the more impatient it becomes of all ma- 
terial bonds. The sublimer the prospects which are opened 
by the Universe, the more the Spirit is impelled to ascend 
to a still Sublimer Being. For ever it aspires towards an 
Infinite and Immutable One, as the ground of all finite 
and mutable existences. It can rest on His Omnipotence 
alone as the source, centre, sustainer, determiner of all 
forces. 

How signally has God imprinted on us the End of our 
being in giving us this central impulse towards Himself! 
Why is it that this grandest thought in the Universe, that 
the Idea of this Perrecr BrEinc, dawns on the human 
mind? If Man were made to find his chief good within the 
compass of material nature, why does the Infinite Spirit 
shine upon us throughout all Nature? The Idea of God! 
Pause for a moment and apprehend its grandeur. All other 
science fades into insignificance before its majesty. The 
treasures of all worlds are poor in contrast. This Idea, 
brightened and unfolded till it becomes real to us, is as a 
new Sun kindled within. From it a new Light streams 
over and through the Universe. By the transforming power 
of this one Idea all things become mew. The Idea of God! 
It is an exhaustless spring of energy against weakness, of 
peace amid vicissitude, of courage to do and suffer, of un- 
dying hope, of immortal life. The cynic may speak con- 
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temptuously of Human Nature; and the contemptible cha- 
racter of the world’s ordinary principles, maxims and feelings 
cannot well be exaggerated. But a being who can think 
the Thought of God, be he ever so fallen, is by that single 
power exalted to a Good beyond all natural good. Plainly 
such an Idea cannot have been given for no End. It is 
the seal of a Heavenly Destiny. It is the authentic hand- 
writing of God upon the Soul, revealing that man’s true 
End is a growing likeness in Spirit to Himself. 

2. I proceed to another proof that the Soul was created 
to look beyond and above all: material interests. What is 
the great motive that prompts man-to the study of Nature ? 
We know what intense labour has been given to this pur- 
suit. Now what has stirred man to observe the sky, earth, 
atmosphere, plants, animals—in a word, all orders of crea- 
tures? Why did Newton concentrate his vast intellect 
upon determining the motions of the Universe? Why did 
Linnzus expend a life of toil in exploring the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms? Why have so many naturalists fore- 
gone the ease and security of civilised society, and plunged 
into savage forests to note the habits of birds and insects, 
or to discover new minerals -and plants? Has the great 
aim of these natural philosophers been to multiply the 
means of outward good? No! The unconquerable thirst 
for knowledge, for wide views, for a comprehension of the 
Order and Beauty of Creation as a whole: this it is that 
has driven them into solitudes and deserts, and compelled 
them to bend every energy, at cost of utmost sacrifice, to 
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the work of interpreting the secrets of nature. ‘Truth! 
Truth has been the Divinity they have worshipped. The 
great men of science, so far from caring for the body, have 
cheerfully worn it out in daily and nightly study, have 
condemned it to exposure, fatigue, suffering, coarse raiment 
and scanty fare, and have died in poverty, that the Soul 
might live in the light of Truth. How many such glorious 
martyrs have left their record in the history of science! 
What, I repeat, has thus fired the Soul of the natural phi- 
losopher? It has been the quenchless desire to penetrate 
beyond what is visible to hidden Causes, to discover 
the great Laws which pervade and govern all material 
movements, to trace out Unity and Harmony in the appa- 
rently complex confusion of the Universe. This has been 
his inspiring aim. 

Who does not behold a glorious signature of the End of 
the Human Soul in this hunger and thirst for Truth? Nor 
let it be said that I have been speaking of the experience of 
a few gifted men only, which proves nothing as to the 
purpose for which the Race was made. The distinctions 
among classes of men are far less than we suppose. The 
profoundest philosopher differs in degree only, not in kind, 
from the most uncultivated boor. Every man, however 
narrow his sphere, is daily putting forth in that very sphere 
the faculties which the philosopher exerts in his sublime 
pursuits. Every man has a love of truth, as Truth. And 
the zeal with which our lecture-rooms through cities, towns 
and villages, are weekly thronged by multitudes, not a few 
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of whom have spent the day in manual toil, but who forget 
fatigue in the reception of new light and in the joy of 
mental refreshment, is a testimony to the Spiritual End for 
which the whole race was formed, as well as a cheering 
omen of the brighter social state which must surely come. 
3. In the preceding remarks we have seen that Mind, in 
the very study of Matter, looks beyond it, and seeks a 
Spiritual Good. I next observe that the Human Intellect 
is not confined to these branches of study, but everywhere 
manifests a tendency to higher investigations. ‘The greatest 
minds, in all lands and ages, have given themselves to a 
profound study of the Spirit itself. And this is another 
striking proof, that we are created to look above everything 
outward to a Spiritual End. Vast as has been the amount 
of thought bestowed upon the material Universe, man’s 
highest energy, through all generations, has been devoted to 
exploring the world within. The human mind has turned 
from all things, however wonderful and beautiful abroad, 
upon itself as the most interesting object of thought. And 
it has found within itself, in its original powers and affec- 
tions, in its primitive intuitions and its growing acquirements, 
in its wonderful union of dependence and freedom, inex- 
haustible mysteries and problems which ages have failed to 
solve. The studies of Philosophy bear peculiar testimony 
to the grandeur of our Spiritual Nature. And they prove 
that the culture of this Spirit is the great work of life. The 
Philosopher, in studying the Mind, has found there not 
merely impressions received through the senses from the 
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ever-changing world around, but immutable Principles which 
are essential elements of the Mind itself. He has found 
there Ideas of the Right, of the Good, of the First Cause, 
of Infinity, of Disinterested Love, of Moral Freedom, of 
Accountableness—Ideas, which bear on them the stamp of 
Universality and Eternity, which are not arbitrary, local, 
transitory conceptions, but which belong essentially to All 
Intelligent Natures, and bring us into communion with the 
highest orders of being. Whilst all around man is mutable, 
he has found unchangeable elements, convictions of Ever- 
lasting Truth in the Human Soul. 

The Philosopher, indeed, in studying the Soul, has not 
only discerned that it is distinguished from the fluctuating 
forms of matter, by its power of apprehending Immutable 
Principles. But he has often been led to question whether 
anything really exists in the Universe, beyond Mind and 
Spirit; whether matter and the body have any substantial 
being ; whether apparently external nature be not an actual 
creation of our own thought ; or, in other words, whether, 
in believing in an outward world, we do anything more than 
ascribe reality to our own conceptions. Thus from the very 
dawn of Philosophy there have been Schools which have 
held that the Material Universe has no existence but in the 
Mind that thinks it. I am far from assenting to these 
speculations. But I recur to them with pleasure, as indi- 
cating how readily the Soul passes above matter, and as 
manifesting man’s consciousness of the grandeur of his 
Spiritual Nature. Let me add, that whilst rejecting this 
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doctrine as a whole, I receive an important part of it as un- 
doubtedly true. I do not say that the world exists in our 
thoughts ov/y. But I do say that it derives its most in- 
teresting properties from the Mind which contemplates it. 
For example, the forms of outward objects have doubtless 
actual existence; but they owe their Beauty—that mys- 
terious charm—to thoughts and feelings which we blend 
with them, and of which they are but the reflected image. 
The very spot which is to one man a Paradise, from the holy 
or happy thoughts which he has associated with it, may be 
to another a desert. The glory that crowns the outward 
world is but a radiance streaming from ourselves. How 
much of the interest of the creation lies in the marks of 
Power and Beneficent Design, which apparently pervade it! 
But power and design are spiritual attributes, made known 
to us only by what passes within our own minds. So that 
from the Spirit spring the great Ideas which transform the 
. Universe to us into the symbol of the Living God. May we 
not be sure then that the Spirit was made for a Spiritual 
End, transcending all good which the Universe can bestow? 
4. As another proof of the same doctrine, that man’s 
End is a Spiritual one, let me ask you next to turn your 
thoughts to a most remarkable tendency of Human Nature. 
I refer to man’s power of conceiving of more Perfect 
Beauty than exists within the limits of actual experience. 
Philosophers denote this power by the word Imagination. 
This term to many suggests a faculty that exaggerates or 
distorts reality, that feeds on dreams, and wastes itself on 
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impracticable visions. Were these the true workings of the 
Imagination, instead of being its excesses, I should still 
think them indications of a being who has a sublime destiny 
to fulfil. The reveries of youth, in which so much energy 
Is wasted, are the yearnings of a Spirit made for what it has 
not found, but must for ever seek as an Ideal. It is not the 
proper use of the Imagination, however, to lose itself in 
dreams. This power, when acting, as it always should act, 
in unison with the Moral Principle, is a Divine Witness to 
‘the Spiritual End of human nature. Imagination passes 
beyond the transient and the bounded. It delights to bring 
together, and to blend in just proportion, whatever is lovely 
in Nature and the Soul. It separates from the elements of 
good all admixtures of evil and deformity, and thus aspires 
to the conception of peerless excellence and Perfect Beauty. 
In the present feeble unfoldings of virtue and greatness in 
human nature, it recognises the germs of celestial goodness, 
and catches glimpses of the angel form which man is one 
day to wear. Imagination thus exalts and refines whatever 
it touches. For ever it sees in the visible the type of the 
Invisible, and in the outward world an image of the Inward, 
thus bringing them into harmony, and throwing added 
brightness over both. All things which it looks upon reveal 
a Being higher than themselves. Perfection! ‘This is the 
vital air and element in which the Imagination breathes and 
lives. What a celestial power! What a testimony to the 
End of our being! Whence comes this tendency in human 
thought towards the Perfect, if man be not born for a pro- 
gress which can never end? 
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This principle of Imagination—this desire for unattained 
good—this delight in consummate forms of beauty and 
happiness, is not confined to a favoured few. It is the 
fountain-head of the restless strivings of human life in every 
department. It is the soul of all great enterprise, though, 
when disjoined from the moral nature, and impelled by self- 
will, it may expend itself in destructive schemes of am 
bition. Above all, Imagination inspires the Poets, whose 
works have been the solace and encouragement of all 
nations through all stages of society. I am aware that some 
persons, when they hear Poetry thus spoken of, by a religious 
teacher, as one of the signs of man’s being created to look 
above outward things, are tempted to think that he is throw- 
Ing an air of fiction over reality. They want facts, they 
say, not fancy. I too prize facts, and am adducing nothing 
else. It is a fact—who can deny it ?—that Poetry exists, 
and has existed among all people, savage and civilised. Its 
seeds are sown so plentifully in all human souls, that to 
overlook the beauty into which they bloom, is to close our 
eyes upon one of the most ennobling views of human 
nature. It is a fact, though many seem never to recognise 
it, that whole books of the Old Testament are Poems, whose 
sublime strains of piety and prophecy have thrilled and 
still thrill innumerable hearts. It is a fact, that in all nations 
religion and patriotism have spoken first in the language of 
Poetry ; and that in most nations, Poetical Genius has been 
regarded as an Inspiration, and its works have been ranked 
amongst the most precious bequests of past ages. These 
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are facts, attested by all history. And when we consider 
that the highest office of Poetry is thus to satisfy the aspira- 
tions of the Soul for the Perfect, and to create more attrac- 
tive and commanding forms of heavenly virtue than meet 
our eyes, how can we fail to see in it the indication that 
man is made for a Spiritual End? 

5. I proceed to another view, giving complete confirma 
tion to this truth of man’s Spiritual Destiny. Let me ask 
you to consider what form of human character it is, that 
our nature impels us to regard with the most fervent admi- 
ration? What peculiarly excites our reverence for our fellow- 
beings? Whose are the names which we pronounce in 
terms of the most affectionate homage? Who are the men 
in whom Human Nature seems to be manifested in its 
brightest glory, who appear best to have fulfilled its End? 
In answering these questions, we shall find that the in- 
dividuals, who have left enduring traces of themselves in 
the memories and hearts of their fellows, and who are 
thought of with a spontaneous overflow of love and ho- 
nour, are those who have made the greatest sacrifices of 
outward good for inward principle, for truth, humanity, 
religion, patriotism and freedom. It is not to those who 
have laboured for the body, but to those who have offered 
it up in virtuous toil, or martyrdom ; it is not to those who 
have accumulated outward good, but to those who have 
parted with it most freely ; not to those who have watched 
over and kept their lives, but to those who have cheerfully 
given them away; that the tribute of reverence and joyful 
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commemoration has been paid. In dramas, romances, his- 
tories and biographies, the Heroic Sufferer for principle and 
generous affection wins the love of all uncorrupted hearts. 

Contempt of all outward things, which come in com- 
petition with duty, fulfils the Ideal of human greatness. 
This conviction, that readiness to sacrifice life’s highest 
material good and life itself, is essential to the elevation of 
Human Nature, 1s no illusion of ardent youth, nor out- 
burst of blind enthusiasm. It does not yield to growing 
wisdom. It is confirmed by allexperience. Itis sanctioned 
by conscience—that universal and eternal lawgiver—whose 
chief dictate is, that everything must be yielded up for the 
Right. What a testimony have we here, that we were 
created to look above and beyond animal existence! Whilst 
we are impelled by urgent desires and needs to labour for 
outward means of good, yet our highest love and admiration 
are given to those who joyfully renounce them all. For 
such we rear our stateliest monuments. Wisdom, Genius, 
and the People’s heart preserve and hallow the memory of 
such Heroes. In history and song, in painting and sculp- 
ture, we keep alive their names and images. Even super- 
stition, in treasuring up the relics of Martyrs, as endowed 
with miraculous power, is a witness to the glory of re- 
nouncing the body, and consecrating it to the cause of 
Truth and Right. Are we not surely made then to look 
above all outward things, and seek a Spiritual End? 

6. I shall adduce but one proof more of man’s Spiritual 
Vocation. It is found in the principle of Faith that aspires 
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after an Immortal Life. I call this Faith a natural principle, 
not only because it has been manifested through all nations, 
and is coexistent with the human race, but because it has 
its roots in all man’s highest faculties and affections. Faith 
in Immortality is but the supreme form of foresight and of 
hope. Who does not exercise these principles every hour? 
But what is there to bound their range within the future of 
this world? Have not hope and foresight an innate energy, 
impelling them towards Eternity, which cannot be arrested 
by the tomb? Faith in the Future Life is natural ; for it 
springs necessarily from the very Ideas of God and Duty— 
Ideas the most congenial and native to the soul! The 
Perfection of God, His Eternal Power and Goodness, in 
proportion as they become real to us, give birth to the 
assured hope of receiving a higher life from His hand than 
the present; and the consciousness of Duty necessarily 
awakens an anticipation of equitable retribution, and of 
continued progress for all seekers of virtue. It is im- 
possible that a being, capable of these great thoughts, 
should be pent up within a perishable body, or limited in 
development to this brief life. Accordingly there is a deep 
want in our nature, to which no change of outward circum- 
stance brings relief; that increases with civilisation, refine- 
ment, knowledge, and our power over the natural world ; 
that adds immeasurably to the weight of disappointment 
and calamity ; that cries out for and unweariedly seeks a 
higher mode of being. To many men, indeed, the Future 
Life becomes so real and so near, as to destroy their in- 
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terest in the present. The actual life fades before the light 
of Immortality, as tapers pale before the sun. Faith be- 
comes too vivid to allow a just concern for the events of 
this transient world. Is not a being, gifted with such fore- 
sight and sublime power of hope, manifestly created to live 
and work, and for ever aspire towards a Spiritual End? 

The doctrine of this discourse is no barren speculation, 
but a practical truth, bearing directly on active life, and 
affecting our whole happiness here and hereafter. It seems 
to need a specially earnest exposition at the present day, 
not because it is denied, but because it is thrown out of 
sight in the vehemence of worldly pursuits. In every age 
some element of our nature is brought out disproportion- 
ately, and exerts too exclusive a control. At present the 
Material Principle is unfolded with such augmented power, 
that the true balance between man’s Spiritual and Animal 
nature is disturbed, if not destroyed. We have arrived at 
a period of civilisation when man’s mastery over outward 
forces begins to be understood. This knowledge of the 
laws of the material world has received mighty impulses 
and practical applications, never conceived of before. 
Consequently the prospect of physical comfort and enjoy- 
ment, once confined to the few, is now thrown open to all. 
Unhappily, no proportionate new light has been cast upon 
the capacities and energies of the Spirit. The true doc- 
trine seems to be dying out—that man’s elevation and 
happiness consist and can be found only in strength of 
Soul, in clear conceptions and deep convictions of Everlast- 
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ing Truth, in calm reliance upon God and Duty, in stern 
resolve of cleaving to the Right, in self-possession under 
every change, in self-conquest amidst all temptation, in 
energy to do or suffer whatever may be imposed by Con- 
science, in disinterested and fearless self-consecration to 
whatever good work we may be appointed by Providence. 
This Spiritual Dominion, this Kingdom of Heaven within 
the Soul, alone endures, alone gives dignity and peace. 
And yet with what scepticism, indifference, and even scorn, 
is such a doctrine heard in this age of materialism, of 
machinery and of proud trust in man’s dominion over na- 
ture! Still, let the true doctrine be preached in full confi- 
dence that what is so confirmed by the attestations of con- 
science, in all ages, cannot but find response. Man’s 
Spiritual Nature is no dream of theologians to vanish before 
the light of Natural Science. It is the grandest Reality on 
earth. Everything here but the Soul of Man is a passing 
shadow. The only enduring Substance is within. When 
shall we awake to the sublime greatness, the perils, the 
accountableness, and the glorious destinies of the Immortal 
Soul? O! for a voice of power to arouse the Human 
Spirit from its death in life of animality, to quicken it with 
a fit consciousness of its own nature, to lift it to an adequate 
comprehension of the purposes for which the sublime 
thoughts of God, of Duty, of Disinterested Love, of Heaven, 
are opened within! In what a vain show we walk, while 
we toil without ceasing for the perishable, and remain blind 
and dead to the Everlasting, the Perfect and the Divine ! 


VIII. 
Che Perfecting Power of Religion. 








THE PERFECTING POWER OF 
RELIGION. 


“‘Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which is in heaven is per- 
fe 


ect."—AZatt. v. 48. 







Xe Y what influence is Religion our Supreme Good? 
i Much mystery would be removed from the Re- 
bok ligious Life, and men would seek it more wisely 
and efficiently, if they understood with more precision the 
true Blessedness which it confers. On this point my views 
may be expressed in a few words. My belief is that the 
Supreme Good of an intelligent and moral being is the 
Perfection of its Nature. Nothing gives what is worthy of 
being considered Happiness, and nothing is of enduring 
benefit, unless it exalts us to that Excellence for which 
God designs us. Religion is the spring of peace and 
joy, as the Inspirer of Universal Virtue—as_ pre-eminently 
a quickening principle, giving life and energy to the Intellect 
and the Heart, fortifying Conscience, and animating it with 
an unconquerable purpose of duty, awakening Love in its 
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purest and most disinterested forms, raising Thought to its 
highest objects, and thus training our whole being to that 
fulness, harmony, and beauty, the union of which constitutes 
Perfection. 

Religion gives Happiness by its inward influence. Too 
many ascribe to it a different operation. They regard it as 
a worship of God in order to win His favour. They 
imagine that it serves and saves us by conciliating our 
Maker, by its effect upon another, not upon ourselves ; by 
its procuring good from abroad, not by its unfolding and 
elevating our own souls. Few, indeed, understand how 
essential is the growth of their own highest affections and 
energies—that without this nothing can do them good, and 
that to promote this is the great function of religion. 

This Truth is worthy of development. Let me re-state 
it so that it may be fully understood. I affirm, then, that 
the great office of religion is to call forth, elevate, and 
purify the Spirit of Man, and thus to conform it to its 
Divine Original. I know no other way in which Religion 
is to promote our Happiness ; for I know no happiness but 
that of a good, wise, upright, firm, powerful, disinterested, 
elevated Character. I look to religion for blessings, because 
it includes and promotes Universal Excellence, brings the 
soul into health and concord, enlarges it, unfolds it in due 
proportions, and exalts it to the beauty and power for 
which it was created. It is the office of religion, I repeat 
once more, to call forth the w4ole Spint of Man, the Intel- 
lect, the Conscience, the Affections, the Will; to awaken 
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Energy and holy purpose ; to inspire a calm and rational, 
yet a profound love of Truth and Goodness, against which 
all powers of the universe will be impotent. Did I not 
hope for this quickening influence from religion, I could not 
speak of it as the Supreme Good. For our Supreme 
Good is the Perfection of our being ; and nothing which 
does not involve and promote this deserves the name. 

It is said, I know, that our Happiness comes from God, 
not from ourselves. And this language, justly interpreted, 
conveys a great truth. God is the only fountain of Blessed- 
ness. But from the Nature of things, and from His own 
Perfection, He makes beings blessed through and according 
to the capacities with which he endows them, and in no 
other way. I can expect from my Creator no Happiness 
but one proportioned to my Nature. And what is my 
Nature? I answer that pre-eminently I am a Moral Being. 
I have a sense of duty, a perception of virtue, an inward 
voice commanding me with Divine Authority to reverence 
Right in every act, to eradicate all evil from my heart and 
life. and to advance towards that Perfection of which I 
¢atch a glimpse, but which shines in full glory far before 
me. Now I affirm that the proper Blessedness of such a 
being, that for which I was made, consists in conforming 
myself to this principle of Rectitude. I am not more con- 
scious that I live, than I am that the Moral Principle is given 
to be the governing power of my nature; and that in resisting 
it, or in abandoning it to the sway of the passions, I do and 
taust forfeit the proper good of my being. No other real 
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good is left. In resisting it, I am against myself, and turn 
into a foe the divinest power of my soul; carry on a per- 
petual war in my own breast, and incur that severest suffer- 
ing in the universe, self-rebuke. These remarks will show 
in what sense we are to believe that God gives us Happt- 
ness. He gives it to us through ourselves, through the 
improvement of our whole nature, and in no other way. 
And the knowledge, love and service of God, or religion, 
is the means of Supreme Good, because it 1s the great 
quickening principle by which our being is perfected. 

We are to be made happy then—let us never forget 1t— 
by what we ARE, not by what we. ave, by the purity and 
power of our own minds, and not by what is given us from 
abroad. We are too apt with insane eagerness to gather 
round ourselves defences and means of enjoyment, whilst 
the mind is left uneducated, and the character untrained. 
We are too apt to use religion itself as a kind of outward 
charm, and to expect that it will make us happy by some 
mysterious agency, instead of looking to it as the Central, 
Life-giving Principle, and as the great refiner and purifier 
of the Soul. 

I.—Am I asked how Religion is the impelling power 
towards Perfection, and how, in strengthening it, we fortify 
every noble principle? I will give a few answers drawn, in 
the first instance, from our Moral Nature. 

1. Religion gives infinite worth to Conscience. Religion 
does not create Conscience. For whether I am a religious 
man or not, I shall, as a man, still have some sense of duty, 
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and of the distinctions between good and evil. But this 
Moral Principle lacks life, when not quickened and sus- 
tained by confidence in a Righteous God. Conscience is 
not equal of itself to the work of withstanding temptation, 
and raising us to our true dignity. The passions are too 
strong. Do not all feel this to be true? Persuade a man 
that no Higher Authority in the Universe than his own con- 
science enjoins on him self-restraint, cut him off from any 
Higher Lawgiver and Judge than his own reason, and pro- 
bably he will become enslaved to some lower principle. 
The conscience was never intended to govern alone. It 
was made to derive dominion from a conscious union with 
a Supreme Being. And this Supreme Being is revealed to 
us by religion. Religion is faith in an infinite Creator, who 
delights in and enjoins that Rectitude which conscience 
commands us to seek. ‘This conviction gives a Divine 
Sanction to duty. From religion I learn that my Idea of 
Right is not an individual, private, personal conviction, but 
that it is derived from the Universal Parent ; that.it is His 
Inspiration ; that it is not a lonely voice in my own soul, 
but the word of the Infinite Will. Now I see that Goodness 
is not merely a law of my own mind, but the Supreme Law 
of the Universe, that all intelligent beings are subject to it, 
that all creation conspires to fulfilit. Without this faith in 
a Holy God, duty would be but a whisper in my breast. 
With Him it comes in a voice louder than all thunders. 
Without a consciousness of God, I might hope to win hap- 
piness in spite of the violation of the law of Rectitude. Now 
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I know that it would be more rational to seek happiness on 
the rack or in the furnace, than in wrong-doing. All Nature 
now becomes to me the preacher of nghteousness ; for the 
heavens and the earth, the sunshine and storms, in their 
very Order, reveal an Almighty Power, who is pledged to 
the support of virtue and to the suppression of sin. With- 
out a God, there would be no other Inspector of my 
motives, thoughts, desires, and purposes, than my own soul ; 
and I might succeed in disguising from myself, and hiding 
from others, inward impurity and deformity. But now a 
Light more piercing than a thousand suns, and veiled by 
no cloud nor night, shines full upon me ; and I feel that my 
most secret purposes lie bare before Infinite Purity. Who 
does not recognise the authority added to conscience, 
the sanction given to duty, by this confidence in an Al- 
mighty Lawgiver, and an Ever-present Judge, whose 
law and supreme delight are the Moral Perfection of His 
children. 

2. In another view, Religion is the great spring of ‘Moral 
improvement. This confidence in God alone gives the 
hope of reaching Perfection. Hope inspires energy. But 
without trust in God I have no sufficient hope to excite 
and sustain persevering efforts after excellence. True, there 
are other aids of virtue besides religion,—the approbation 
and rebukes of conscience, the esteem and honour of 
fellow-beings, the present recompenses of uprightness and 
charity. But that watchful discipline over the inmost 
thoughts and motives, that aspiration after disinterestedness 
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and inward purity, that scorn of suffering in the way of 
well-doing, that preference of the soul’s health and progress 
to outward interests, that conflict with absorbing self-love— 
all of which are so essential to eminence and permanence 
of Rectitude—come not from ourselves. They demand 
continual fresh supplies of Divine Inspiration. So tremen- 
dous is the power of passion, so subtle is temptation, so 
contagious is the influence of example, that a man, con- 
scious of no Higher Power than his own, and expecting no 
improvement but such as he can compass by his unaided 
will, might well despair of resisting the combined powers of 
evil. An Infinite Motive is needed to quicken us in this 
never-ending war with selfishness and the world. And 
where is such a motive to be found, if we believe in no 
Everlasting Friend of goodness, and in no Future Life 
where our present spiritual growth will be crowned with 
Perfection ? 

Take away the prophetic hopes of religion, and my 
nature is full of discouraging contradictions. I see and 
approve the good, and resolve on amendment aiid progress. 
I have conceptions of excellence, which I burn to make 
real in character and deed. But the weight of mortality 
depresses the spirit to the dust; resistless currents are 
hurrying down my nature to indulgence; there is a tendency 
to excess in every passion and impulse ; and sensuality and 
sloth perpetually thwart the upward efforts of the moral 
nature. Is there in the universe no Power of Good to 
overcome evil higher than I am conscious of in my own 
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breast? How then can I ever realise that Ideal of excel- 
lence which shines before me ? Then can I attain at best but 
to a low virtue. When I consider too—as without religious 
faith I must—that even this low virtue will soon pass from 
me, that I have no power to preserve it beyond the grave, 
that every high aspiration, benevolent sympathy, and up- 
right energy is to perish with the body, what motive remains 
sufficient to quicken me in becoming better? Hope is the 
gift of religion. Religion teaches not only that there is an 
Infinite Lawgiver, but an Infinite Inspirer of virtue. It 
teaches us that God delights to perfect His intelligent off- 
spring; that He has made us for the very end of imparting 
to us His own Spirit; and that there are no bounds to 
this communication of His Life’ It teaches us that we 
are subjected to temptations, both within and without, 
as a trial to awaken effort, to remind us of our need 
of aid, and to prepare us for a higher mode of spiritual 
being. It teaches us that the Ever-Living has infinite love 
for each human soul, and that present virtue is but the 
germ of an ever-growing goodness. According to religion, 
no effort can be lost. What we gain here we shall carry 
with us hereafter. Death will be a d:r/A into a new life. 
Sprung from an Eternal Parent, surely as God lives we are 
to live for ever. Our connection with the Eternal One gives 
us a hold on all future ages. In Him there is a power to’ 
uphold and carry us forward through a Boundless Universe, 
and without end. Believing in the All-good, I feel that the 
Perfection of my own Spirit is no dream; that it may 
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become a reality; that this Spirit may actually be pure, 
powerful, bright, and blessed as an angel’s ; that, if faithful 
to the laws of the Religious Life, I shall conquer not only 
death, but what is so much more terrible than death, the 
power of moral evil! Believing in a Heavenly Father, I 
can set no bound to my hope of what man is to become 
under the purifying influence of Jesus Christ and his re- 
ligion. I anticipate that here on earth, perhaps at no 
distant day, when Christianity shall be purified from its 
corruptions, that human character will rise to greater dig- 
nity and beauty than we can now conceive. And when I 
look forward to the Future World, to,a succession of ages 
without end, I am overwhelmed with a sense of impotence 
to conjecture to what heights of power, love, happiness, a 
human being, loyal to God and to duty, is destined to 
attain. The most glowing language in which genius and 
piety have sought to shadow forth the felicities of man’s 
future being seems but tame and inexpressive. Man, im- 
proving for ever under the influences of the Infinite and 
Immortal God, is assured of a destiny as incomprehensible 
now as is God’s own being. 

3. I can offer but one other consideration to show that 
Religion is the great spring of elevation in Character. It 
offers to us, for our veneration and love, and perpetual inter- 
course, a Being whose Character comprehends all venerable 
and lovely attributes; who reveals to us within Himself, 
without spot or limit, that very Perfection of Goodness, 
after which our moral nature impels us to aspire. We all 
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know the aid which the mind acquires from communion 
with a human being of noble qualities; how in admiring 
him it exalts itself; how his presence, voice, countenance, 
influence, lift it above its ordinary tone. To contemplate 
and love excellence is to be inspired by it. Attachment to 
an excellent being is itself excellent, and conforms us to his 
image. Now religion places us in the presence of Infinite 
Purity. It raises the mind in meditation, gratitude, sym- 
pathy and filial awe to the Father of the Universe.. It 
recognises everywhere in creation the traces and radiant 
signatures of the Greatest and Best Mind. It teaches us 
to feel that a Higher than man’s agency, a Grander than 
man’s presence for ever surrounds us. I know nothing but 
this conscious relationship with an Existence more exalted 
than our own that can truly elevate us. We suffer, and 
often deeply, by our intercourse with fellow-beings. Per- 
petually we are tempted to fall under the influence of lower 
feelings, till we become insensible to the reality and worth 
of our highest spiritual nature. But by feeling the Presence 
and the Perfection of our Spiritual Father, the consciousness 
of our own spiritual being brightens within us. Sentiments 
of love and veneration towards this Invisible Source of all 
spiritual good subdue the depressing influences of our ma- 
terial organisation. Religion, where it becomes a Principle 
of Life, works a greater transformation in our existence, 
than would be wrought were a new eye given to us, by 
which we should behold ourselves surrounded with a higher 
race of Spiritual Beings, and thus should be enabled to 
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enter into intimate intercourse with them. In truth all 
other friendships are powerless to exalt the character, or 
to give happiness, compared with this Divine Friendship 
which is the very essence of the Religious Life. 

_ II.—The doctrine that Religion can do us good, only by 
refining and perfecting our Whole Being, is of such great 
moment, that I proceed to illustrate it further. For I am 
satisfied that one cause of the limited sway of religion is 
the narrow conception formed of its function. That Re- 
ligion is a Universal Principle, — spreading its influence 
through the whole being, developing every power to a ful- 
ness which it could not otherwise attain, diffusing inspiration 
through the Intellect, as well as the Conscience and the 
Will, taking under its purifying rule the Appetites and Pas- 
sions as well as the Affections, imparting fresh interest to 
common existence, exalting and expanding practical energy, 
refining and adorning social manners, adding cheerfulness 
as well as purity to friendly intercourse, and blessing us only 
by this. universally enlivening agency,—this is a truth not 
yet understood as it should be. Hence to many, Religion, 
instead of being thought of as comprehending whatever is 
good, wise, energetic, beautiful, great and happy in Human 
Nature, is a word of doubtful import,—especially suggesting 
notions of restraint, repression, narrowness of thought, ex- 
clusive feeling and habitual gloom. 

. I could not commend the Religious Life, did I not view 
it in the broad light in which I am now attempting to place 
it. For nothing can make us truly happy but our Perfec- 
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tion. And the very idea of Perfection is, that the whole 
nature of a being is unfolded in due proportion, so that the 
highest and worthiest powers will hold ascendancy, and all 
others, by acting in their true spheres, will fulfil the end for 
which they were given. Such Universal Development con- 
stitutes, as we all know, the health and beauty of the body. 
A man in whom a few organs only should grow, would be a 
monster. Evenif this excess should occur in his noblest 
organs, as the head or the eye, we should still regard him as 
deformed. The body is a healthful and beautiful organisa- 
tion, only when the principle of life acts generously through 
all its parts, expanding all in a just degree, so that each 
contributes to the vigour and symmetry of the whole. Such 
an organisation we call a Perfect Body. And so Perfection 
of Mind consists in well-proportioned activity and _ life, 
through a// its faculties, affections, desires, powers, whereby 
they all grow up into one harmonious whole. 

The prevalent error always has been, that men have con- 
fined their conceptions of religion too much to its dsrect 
agencies. They have supposed it to consist chiefly in im- 
mediate thoughts of God, in immediate addresses to Him, 
and in fervours of emotion called forth by immediate con- 
templation of His glory. Now religion so viewed cannot 
insure our highest happiness. I know, indeed, that these 
spiritual acts are often the most delightful of which our 
nature is capable. The pious man, when able to concen- 
trate every energy of mind and heart upon the Infinite 
Goodness of his Creator, and to enter by faith and hope 
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into communion with the Unseen and Everlasting World, 
has a foretaste of joy unspeakable and full of glory. But 
I need not tell you that this elevation of thought and feel- 
ing is not designed to be the ordinary state of even the 
most improved human beings. We were plainly not de- 
signed for this constant intense action of our spirits towards 
our Creator. No effort on our part can long sustain it. 
And were it sustained for a protracted period, it would end 
in the exhaustion and derangement of our faculties. Besides, 
there are not a few who seem constitutionally incapacitated 
for such ardour of religious emotion. If religion insured 
our happiness, then, only as giving us an immediate enjoy- 
ment of God, it would really contribute but little to our 
well-being, —the greater part of life being necessarily de- 
voted to other duties and engagements, to intercourse with 
fellow-beings, to toils and relaxations, and to putting forth 
creative energy on the material world. We cannot live 
absorbed in the work of adoration. We cannot keep our 
minds perpetually bent upon one object. And the brighter 
that object the sooner are we dazzled and exhausted. 

I am conscious that I was made for an endless variety 
of thoughts, interests, sympathies and occupations. I 
have curiosity impelling me to seek the new and explore 
the mysterious; the reasoning faculty prompting me to 
infer the unknown from the known, and to nse from 
particulars to general truths; imagination for ever surpassing 
the bounds of the real and the present; the love of beauty 
enjoying all harmonies ; social affections, putting on a thou- 
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sand forms according to the relations and characters of those 
around me; the senses, through which countless images and 
symbols of the material world rush in and throng my mind; 
and finally animal appetites compelling me to put forth 
energy upon material objects. Now all these principles 
and tendencies of my nature are various capacities of enjoy- 
ment, and all demand their proper forms of good. Nothing 
can make me truly happy but a Universal Principle, that 
watches over, protects, calls forth and gratifies in their due 
order all these various elements of my being. Such I hold 
to be the influence of religion; and it is through this 
function that it becomes our Supreme Good. 

I insist the more on this, because religion has suffered 
from nothing so much as the false notion of its being an 
exclusive principle. Men in all ages have thought that they 
must sacrifice to religion some element of their nature. To 
cherish the Religious Principle, some have warred against 
their social affections, and have led solitary lives; some 
against their senses, and have abjured all pleasure in 
asceticism ; some against reason, and have superstitiously 
feared to think; some against imagination, and have foolishly 
dreaded to read poetry or books of fiction ; some against 
the political and patriotic principle, and have shrunk from 
public affairs: all apprehending that if they were to give 
free range to their natural emotions, their Religious Life 
would be chilled or extinguished. Thus the notion of hos- 
tility, between Religion and Human Nature, has in some 
form or other insinuated itself into believers of most different 
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systems of faith, Now, in opposition to all such views, I 
would maintain, that the true office of religion is to bring out 
the whole nature of man in harmonious activity, and that, by 
thus developing it after a Divine Order, to show how divine 
a work Human Nature is, and for what Divine Happiness it 
is destined. 

To understand better this office and agency of religion, 
let us observe that our nature is composed of Superior and 
Inferior powers. All these religion takes under its.care, the 
lowest as well as the highest. But it promotes our happi- 
ness in an especial manner by enlivening and perfecting the 
highest first. And to this influence of religion the neces- 
sary limits of this discourse compel me to confine attention. 
These higher powers of human nature are commonly ranged 
under two classes, the Moral and the Rational—the first 
called Conscience, or the power of Rectitude; the last 
called Intellect, or the power of knowing Truth. These 
being our highest powers, nothing can be plainer, as was 
argued under the former head of this discourse, than that 
our happiness depends upon their free and full development. 
The just view of religion, which I am anxious to present, 1s, 
that it is the great principle by which these distinguishing 
powers of humanity are quickened and enlarged, and that in 
this way it chiefly promotes our happiness. Under the former 
head, I have shown how religion perfects our Moral Faculties 
by unfolding the Conscience. I pass now to the second class 
of our higher faculties, the Rational, and would briefly show 
that it is the office of religion to perfect the Intellect. 
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It is a painful reflection that as yet the Intellect is a source 
of but little happiness to the majority of mankind. In the 
vast multitudes, among all nations, it is doomed to inaction 
and lethargy. In the labouring classes of every land it is 
famished by want of education, oppressed by drudging toil 
and urgent necessities of the animal nature, and darkened 
by countless prejudices and superstitions. And in all classes, 
however cultivated, Intellect is too much the slave of the 
senses and of selfish passions, and is yet to be awakened to 
a consciousness of its real glory. To religion I look as the 
power by which this divine faculty is to be revealed and ex- 
alted to its true felicity. Am I asked how religion acts so 
beneficially upon the Intellect? I answer in various ways, of 
which a few only can now be selected for illustration. 

1. Religion then is the great Inspirer of the Intellect, in 
the first place, by exhibiting its essential grandeur, and by 
teaching it to reverence itself. It is religion only that teaches 
us this reverence for the Intellect. For it alone reveals to 
us the connection of the Intellect with God, its derivation 
from His Wisdom, its nearness to His Reason, its capacity 
of everlasting reception of His Light of Truth. Separated 
from God, I can regard my intellect only as a power, which 
is to endure but a brief span, and which can advance but 
little beyond its present bounds. And when so viewed, I 
am oppressed by the consciousness of the impotence and 
insufficiency of human intelligence. There is not a single 
object of my thought in regard to which the unknown does 
not infinitely exceed what I am able to know. The moment 
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I would penetrate beneath the surface, whether of material 
things or of spiritual beings, whether of the lifeless stone 
or of the thinking soul, I find a depth utterly unfathomable 
by my reason in this present stage of existence. And even 
within the narrow sphere of actual knowledge, errors con- 
stantly admonish me of my mental weakness. So that 
every act of my mind leads to most humbling and discou- 
raging estimates of itself. I do not wonder that men of 
superior intelligence, but wanting in religious faith, have 
been led, by a review of the extravagances and baffled 
efforts of the philosophic class, to treat with contempt all 
claims of human reason of attaining to truth. It is only as 
we apprehend our relationship to an All-wise God, that we 
can understand ourselves, and become to ourselves objects 
of awe and solemn interest. The human mind, regarded as 
the offspring of the Infinite Mind, consciously partakes of 
the grandeur of its source. Let me know that an Infinite 
Intelligence pervades the Universe, and I feel that intelli- 
gence without bounds may be possible also for myself. Let 
me further know that this Infinite Intelligence is the Parent 
of my mind, has an interest in it, watches over it and 
created it that it should unfold for ever, and partake more 
and more of His own Truth? and how can I but regard my 
intellect with veneration? Then I look abroad upon this 
vast creation, which before had discouraged me, with joy and 
hope; for I see in its very vastness only a wider field for 
intellectual culture. I cease to be depressed by learning 
slowly, if I am to learn for ever. Nor am I any longer cast 
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down by difficulties in gaining truth; for the energy and 
hardihood of thought, acquired by struggling with obstacles 
and by a laborious training, are the best preparation for an 
endless progress. Religion thus reveals the grandeur, and 
still more the sacredness, of human intellect. For it shows 
that Reason is not figuratively but really a Divine Energy 
working in us. No other motive can have equal efficacy in 
‘teaching us to watch over and expand this heavenly gift. 
The power of this motive is but little known, because man’s 
Living Relationship with God through the ztal influence of 
religion has as yet been but faintly comprehended ; and 
what has been called religion has too often tended to de- 
press rather than to invigorate human reason. 

2. In another way religion gives life to the Intellect, and 
converts its action into a means of joy. It communicates 
new interest to all objects of thought. Religion begins by 
revealing to us the most interesting Being in the Universe, 
whose Character 1s inexhaustible alike in its essential Per- 
fection and in its endless Manifestations ; and whose near- 
ness to us, and constant Influence upon us, arrest the mind 
with intense admiration, such as all other beings cannot 
inspire. Nor is this all. Religion reveals Creation to us 
as vitally connected with this Being of beings, the work of 
His incessant power, the object of His constant care, com- 
prehended within His boundless goodness, and moved and 
guided by His influent energy. Thus it throws a new light 
over all existences, and invests them with a portion of the 
interest with which God Himself is regarded. Yes! All 
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things within and around us—the earth, sea, and heavens, 
our fellow-creatures and the material world, human nature 
and human history, all rise into a brighter glory, disclose 
profounder meanings, and attract the mind with a new 
charm, when once they are associated in our thoughts with 
the Infinite Mind. The Universe becomes an open book 
of Divine Wisdom. Nothing appears too small to become 
worthy of study, when we recognise that God has imprinted 
on it His thought, and left within 1t some symbol of His 
own Perfection. All true Science is essentially religious. 
It springs from the intuition of Permanent and Universal 
Law in nature. And its end is to trace out connections, 
- dependencies, and harmonious laws throughout creation. 
It looks upon Nature as one vast system, as a complex 
whole, all parts of which are bound together and are co- 
working for the common good. Now these harmonies, 
connections, general laws and common purposes are all 
the emanation and expression of a Supreme and Disposing 
Mind. They are Divine Intelligence made visible. It is 
then the Intelligence pervading Nature that Science studies. 
Thus in all its discoveries it is virtually tracing out the 
method of Divine Reason, and, however unintentionally, it 
contributes to the glory of God’s Revealed Truth. The 
tendencies of Science are all towards God. And conse- 
quently it can never be prosecuted so triumphantly and so 
joyfully as when quickened and led by the living conscious- 
ness of Communion with the Infinite Mind. 

3. This leads us to another view, showing us the influence 
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of the Religious Principle in perfecting the Intellect It 
favours that primary virtue of an intelligent being, fairness 
of mind, the honest disposition to receive light whenceso- 
ever it may come. This uprightness of judgment, impar- 
tiality in research, and superiority to prejudice contributes 
more to the discovery of truth, and to real wisdom, than 
the most splendid genius or the most laborious acquirement. 
This simple sincerity is worth more than all books, teachers, 
colleges, and literary apparatus. No matter with what 
power of intellect a man may be gifted, no matter how 
extensive may be his means of knowledge, if he want can- 
dour, openness to conviction, readiness to see and acknow- 
ledge error, and, above all, reverence for Truth as sacred ; 
his intellectual endowments will be used only to fortify 
himself in prejudice, to defend opinions which passion has 
recommended to his intellect, or to invent doctrines which 
will best serve to build up his fame. The wildest theories, 
most ruinous projects, and most pernicious principles, have 
owed their origin to highly intellectual men. Now I know 
no influence like that of religion to form an upright mind. 
This influence it exerts, not only by inspiring us with that 
reverence for the intellect already spoken of, but also by 
awakening the conviction that the intellect is formed for 
continual progress toward Truth; and that, consequently, 
to chain it down to its present imperfect views is to rob it 
of its destiny. Still more religion exerts this influence, by 
making us feel that we are carrying on our most private 
inquiries, reasonings, judgments, in the Presence of that 
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God who is Infinite Light, and whose Intelligence is Truth. 
It is the secrecy with which the mind prosecutes its re- 
searches, weighs evidence, and makes objections, that 
tempts us to shut our eyes to the light. But a conscious- 
ness of the Presence of God to the mind brings home to 
us our responsibility for our judgments as well as actions. 
The consciousness that His pure eye inspects us compels 
us to inspect ourselves, and to guard jealously against every 
influence from abroad, or from our own passions, which 
may pervert the reason. Thus it makes luminous the in- 
tellect. Religion opens the mind to Truth, and Truth is 
the atmosphere wherein our rational nature becomes illu- 
mined and made fit to enter the world of perfect light. 

4. This doctrine, that it is religion which chiefly quickens 
the Intellect and makes it a blessing, might be illustrated 
by: a variety of considerations, which it was my hope to 
place before you, but on which time is wanting to enlarge. 
I intended, for instance, to show that the principle of 
Universal Love, which is embraced in true religion, and is 
indeed its Essence, disposes the mind to the most enlarged 
thinking, and at the same time makes knowledge active and 
practical, thus converting it into Wisdom, by directing it to 
the promotion of the highest good in the service of mankind. 

5. Again, I particularly intended to show that Religion is 
a source of Jight to the Intellect by opening to it the highest 
order of truths, and thus introducing it to a Celestial Hap- 
piness. On this topic it might not be easy to avoid the 
charge of mysticism. I believe, however, and I wished to 
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prove, that the highest truths are not those which we learn 
from abroad. No outward teaching can bestow them. 
They are unfolded from within, by our very progress in the 
Religious Life. New ideas of Perfection, new convictions 
of Immortality, a new consciousness of God, a new percep- 
tion of our Spiritual Nature, come to us as revelations, and 
open upon us with a splendour which belongs not to this 
world. Thus we gain the power to look with deeper pene- 
. tration.into human life, as well as into the universe. We 
read a wider significance in events. We attain to glimpses 
of the Infinite Mind, and of a Future World, which, though 
we may not be able to define them in human speech, we 
yet know to correspond to Realities. Now, this higher 
wisdom, whereby the Intellect anticipates the bright visions 
which await it in another life, comes only from the growth 
and dominant influence of the Religious Principle, by which 
we become transformed more and more into the likeness of 
God. So true is it that Religion makes Intellect a blessing, 
and an infinite blessing. 


In this discourse I have thus aimed to show how Reli- 
gion is our Supreme Good, by giving life and force to our 
highest powers, bringing them into the healthiest and most 
harmonious activity, and quickening us in the pursuit of 
Perfection. Earnestly do I insist that Religion blesses us 
by no mysterious agency in procuring the favour of an All- 
powerful Being who will do everything for us without our 
co-operation, but by unfolding that pure, firm, disinterested, 
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lofty Character, and that large, just and wise Intelligence,— 
which conform us to the likeness of our Divine Parent, and 
best fit us to enjoy fellowship with Him, in His Natural 
Creation and in His Spiritual World. Religion welcomes 
us to be Perfect, as our Father in Heaven is Perfect. 





IX. 


Jesus Christ the Brother, Friend, 
and Sabiour, 








JESUS CHRIST THE BROTHER, 
FRIEND, AND SAVIOUR. 


‘* Behold, I bring you good tidings of great joy, which shall be to all 
people. For unto you is born this day a Saviour, which is Christ the 
Lord. And this shall be a sign unto you; Ye shall find the babe wrapped 
in swaddling clothes, lying in a manger.” —Lwe ii. 10, 11, 12. 







my 


yy HRISTMAS has come once more—the day de- 


pole, the voice of thanksgiving to-day is lifted up, for the 
coming of Christ into the world. The appropriation of 
this day for a festival is not, indeed, a part of our religion. 
But it is natural, it is human, when so many of our brethren 
are turning their hearts and thoughts to Bethlehem—that 
we should repair thither with them to sympathise in their 
pious gratitude. Accordingly, this text has been chosen, 
as the guide of our morning meditations. 

Why then should we feel “great joy,” as in thought we 
gather around this “‘ Babe” lying in the “ Manger”? The 
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question may be answered in various forms. Two views 
are suggested by the text, to which I shall ask in turn your 
attention. First, we should rejoice, because we have a 
Saviour, who was Jorn; and secondly, because his birth was 
marked by conditions of singular humiliation. After con- 
sidering these two points, I will close this discourse with 
unfolding the sense, in which, as it appears to me, this 
Babe, born in the Manger of Bethlehem, became and is a 
Saviour. 

I.—It is a ground of great joy, I think, that we have a 
Saviour who was Jorn to us,—that is a Saviour who appeared 
in our own Nature. You know it is the doctrine of many 
Christians—a doctrine supported apparently by the letter of 
various texts,—that Jesus existed before his human birth. 
Now, I say, that it is cause of gratitude and joy, that he did not 
come to us In a pre-existent glory—that he did not descend 
from Heaven in the array of an archangel. It is matter of 
joy that our Deliverer was clothed with humanity. For this 
has brought him near us, and established a bond of sym- 
pathy which is inestimably precious. 

Jesus, by his birth, was truly a Auman being; and in this 
we should rejoice. He was flesh of our flesh, He had 
our wants and desires, our hunger and thirst, our sensations 
of pleasure and pain, our natural passions. He was born of 
woman, was folded in a mother’s arms, was nourished from 
a mother’s breast ; and he felt the gratitude, the tenderness 
of ason. He bore the relations of human life towards kin- 
dred, neighbours and friends. He grew up amidst the 
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labours of mortal men, ate the bread of his own carnings, 
and was acquainted by experience with the hardships to 
which the multitude of mankind are exposed. He was thus 
actually one of our race, a Brother of the great Human 
Family. And we have reason to rejoice that such a 
Deliverer was sent to us. I am not prepared to say that 
the benefit of such an appointment is, that it gives us a 
Saviour who can sympathise with us more strongly, than one 
who had not been born. But it certainly does give us a 
Saviour whose sympathy we can better understand. And 
this is of vast moment. I am not prepared to say that a 
Superangelic Being, continuing such, might not have entered 
into all our wants and feelings as truly as one of our race. 
Our ideas of higher orders of beings are very much per- 
verted, by the habit of comparing them with the higher 
ranks of men on earth. We are apt to conccive of Angels, 
as separated from us immeasurably, as filled with the con- 
sciousness of their superiority, as looking down upon us 
with feelings not unlike those with which the aristocracy of 
this world regard the lower classes of men. The true 
doctrine, I believe, is, that just in proporticn as a being rises 
in the scale of intelligence and virtue, he becomes knit by 
tenderer sympathy with inferior orders of being. In truth, 
he rises above the conception of different orders. He 
regards all beings, who possess thought, conscience and the 
power of knowing God, as his Brethren. He respects them 
as essentially his Equals, in consequence of their capacity 
of indefinite improvement. He recognises his own nature 
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in the lowest human creature; and is most solicitous to 
raise the most fallen. Yes! My belief is, that the beings 
who sympathise most with human infirmity and sorrow, and 
who feel most deeply for human guilt, are the beings who 
are above us. 

I do not say, then, that Jesus, if he was a Superangelic 
Being, needed to become a man, in order that he might 
feel with men. But it was necessary that he should do so, 
in order that men might trust in his sympathy, and might 
approach him in fraternal and friendly relations. A being 
immeasurably raised above us, wearing another form, a 
stranger to our wants, and clad in celestial splendours, had 
he come into the world, would have awed and dazzled, but 
would not have drawn men to free, familiar and affectionate 
intercourse. Before such unwonted grandeur, the human 
mind would have sunk, under the consciousness of inferi- 
ority. Its faculties would have been fettered, and its free 
agency checked. Such a heavenly stranger would have been 
unintelligible. The language of human affection, coming 
from his lips, could not have been literally interpreted. The 
multitude would not have understood how, within such a 
form, dwelt a Brother’s heart, and the sensibility of one 
“born of woman.” It was an inestimable advantage, derived 
from the human birth of Jesus, from his being subjected to 
all human wants and trials, from his sustaining our natural 
relations, that his human emotions, his sympathies, his feel- 
ing of universal brotherhood, found free and constant scope 
for manifestation, and that the reality of this bond was felt. 
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I should say that the greater the Redeemer, the stronger 
was the necessity of his veiling his greatness and of his 
appearing in the form of a man, and of the lowliest man. 
Nothing was so needful, as that the Saviour of men should 
be comprehended in his Virtues and in his Precepts. And - 
for this end, it was important that he should be divested of 
everything that might overpower the senses; and that men 
should be encouraged to approach him nearly, to watch and 
read his mind in his countenance, tones and movements, and 
to make him the object of their deliberate scrutiny. To 
this end, I conceive, the miracles of Jesus were studiously 
performed in the most unostentatious w ay. He seemed 
anxious to veil his majesty under the love with which they 
were wrought. Stupendous works, which would have over- 
whelmed the human mind, would have prevented all com- 
prehension of the true character of Jesus. Accordingly, 
whilst his miracles had an inherent grandeur, and were 
performed with a simple dignity, that proved his Divine 
Mission, they were so tempered with mildness and benefi- 
cence as to leave the spectator in the use of his faculties, 
and to reveal Jesus as the Friend and Brother as well as 
Lord of the human race. 

These views should teach us how much we owe to the 
human birth of Jesus. That placed him in the midst of us. 
That made him one of ourselves. We can now understand 
him. We can confide in his sympathy. I feel, indeed, as 
if, with my present views of the heavenly world, I should 
not shrink before an archangel. But these views I owe to 
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Christianity. They were unknown when Jesus appeared. 
And perhaps I deceive myself. Perhaps with an archangel’s 
form, I could not associate the idea of fraternal sympathy, 
But with Jesus, who was born at Bethlehem, I can form this 
association. He wore our Nature; and therefore I know 
that our Nature is honoured by him, and is precious to 
him. He was born of woman, thus becoming the Brother 
of us all; and I therefore know that he feels a Bro- 
ther’s love for all. I am, indeed, profoundly impressed 
with his greatness. I know no superior greatness save 
that of the Infinite Father. But his human birth, and 
his participation of human nature, make that greatness 
endearing and encouraging, not overwhelming and ex- 
clusive. Great as he is, he was still born of a woman. 
That head was pillowed on a mother’s breast. Those eyes 
shed tears over human sorrow. He had sensibility to pain, 
as we all have, and shrank with natural horror from an 
agonising death. Thus he was one of us. He was a Man. 
I see in him a Brother and a Friend. I feel the reality of 
that large, loving, Auman sympathy, which so gloriously 
distinguished his whole Character and Life. Let us rejoice 
then that Christ the Saviour was orn. 

II.—In the next place let us rejoice that the birth of 
Jesus was so humble. He was cradled in a manger! I 
repair to that lowly spot, and look on that infant born in 
poverty, with a complacency which no condition, however 
splendid, would give me. And I thus feel great joy, be- 
cause the humble birth of Jesus was an introduction to the 
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hardships and sufferings of his career. His manger was 
the foreshadow of his cross. And to the sufferings and the 
cross of Jesus, more than to all else, do we owe our 
knowledge of his Spirit, Mind, and Character; of the 
peculiar strength, tenderness, disinterestedness and ex- 
pansiveness of his sympathy and love. 

To this view I ask your attention. I rejoice then in the 
clouds which gathered early, and continually thickened 
around the outward lot of Jesus, because the light within him 
broke through and changed them into resplendent glory. Our 
great privilege as Christians is that we know the MIND and 
the CHARACTER of Jesus, and these were brought out by the 
condition in which he was placed. How often great virtue 
is hidden, how often great power slumbers, for want of an 
appropriate sphere, for want of the trials, by which alone 
true greatness can be revealed. Had Jesus been born under 
a regal roof, rocked in the cradle of ease, and surrounded 
from birth with imposing pomp, he might have lavished 
gifts with a bountiful hand, but the omnipotence of his love 
would never have been known as it now is. He would 
have encountered no opposition ; and therefore his chief 
victories — the victories of his calm courage, of his un- 
conquerable philanthropy—could not have beenwon. How 
entirely he gave himself up to the work of love we should 
not have conceived. Jesus ona throne, followed at every 
step by obsequious multitudes, hearing no sounds but shouts 
of praise, anticipated in every want, obeyed at the slightest 
intimation of his will, might have loved us as earnestly as 
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did the poor and persecuted Jesus ; but who could have 
looked into the depths of his Soul? Who could have 
measured the energy of his goodness. Who would have 
comprehended that a Mind of a new order had come to 
act on human affairs P When is it, that I learn to know and 
feel the Mind of Jesus? It is when I see him associating 
with the ignorant and lowly, and conforming himself to 
their lot, that he might more effectually bring great truths 
within the reach of their intelligence, and might enrich 
them with new virtues and hopes. It is when I see him 
beset with foes, spies and slanderers, meeting, wherever he 
looks, the malignant eye, the dark frown, the whispered 
taunt, the insulting sneer, and yet giving out the treasures of 
Divine Truth, with unaltered constancy and meekness. It 
is when I see him betrayed into the hands of murderers, 
and recompensed for his blameless and beneficent life by 
death in its most humbling and dreaded form, and yet hold- 
ing fast the cause of mankind which God had entrusted to 
him, and returning their curses with prayers for their for- 
giveness. At such seasons, I approach the mind of Jesus. 
I understand him. And so much do I prize this know- 
ledge, that I rejoice in the humble birth through which he 
was enabled thus to manifest himself. 

To this comprehension of the Mind and Character of 
Jesus Christ, I attach infinite importance. To me, it is the 
greatest good received from Him. In so saying, I know 
that I differ from many Christians, who rejoice in Christ’s 
birth chiefly because He came, as they think, to purchase, 
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by His sufferings, the pardon of their sins. I rejoice in 
His birth, chiefly because He came to reveal, by His suf- 
fering, His Celestial Love,—to lay open to us His Soul, 
and thus to regenerate the human soul. To regenerate and 
exalt human souls was Christ’s ultimate end. And by what 
means could He more effectually have ministered to this 
end, than by manifesting, as He did, His own excellence, 
disinterestedness and Divine Love? This seems to me 
more and more to be the great good which we derive from 
‘the birth of Jesus. His inmost Spirit was thus laid open 
to us. Nothing has wrought so powerfully upon the human 
soul, as the Mind and Character of Jesus Chnst. Among 
all means of civilisation and improvement, I can find 
nothing to be compared in energy with this. The great 
impulse which is to carry forward the human race, is the 
CHARACTER of Jesus, understood ever more clearly, and 
ever more deeply felt. And consequently I rejoice in His 
human and humble birth, because by this his Character 
was brought out. Thus was he revealed as the express 
Image of Divine Perfection. 

And here I cannot but admire and adore the wisdom 
of Providence. I see how, by means most unpromising 
to men’s view, the greatest purposes of Heaven may be 
accomplished. Who of us, on visiting the manger of 
Bethlehem, and beholding an infant amidst accommoda- 
tions provided for animals, would not have seen in these 
circumstances the presage of an obscure lot? And yet 
this lowly birth was the portal to that glorious though brief 
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career, through which the Greatest Mind established an im- 
perishable sway over Humanity. In that infant the passing 
spectator saw only the heir of poverty, and pitied his hard 
fate. And yet before that infant, the brightest names of 
history have grown dim. ‘The Cesar, whose decree sum- 
moned the parents of Jesus to Bethlehem, is known to 
millions, only through the record of that infant’s life. The 
sages and heroes of antiquity are receding from us, and 
history contracts the record of their deeds into a narrow 
and narrower page. But time has no power over the Name, 
and Deeds, and Words of Jesus Christ. From the darkness 
of the past they shine forth with sunlike splendour. Such 
affection does his peculiar Character inspire, that to thou- 
sands now living, the intervening ages since his advent 
seem annihilated. They place themselves amidst the crowds 
who followed him; they hear his voice, they look on his 
benignant countenance ; they cherish intimacy with him, 
almost as if he were yet on earth. No other fame can be 
compared with that of Jesus. He has a place in the human 
heart, that no one who ever lived has in any measure rivalled. 
No Name is pronounced with a tone of such love and vene- 
ration. All other laurels wither before his. His are kept 
ever fresh with tears of gratitude. And this peculiar glory 
Jesus owes to the humility in which he was born. For it 
was in his humble, poor, suffering, persecuted life, that he 
showed, and could alone have showed, the Spirit which has 
enshrined his Form in the heart of all ages. 

You see, then, why IJ delight in the human and the humble 
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birth of Jesus. It lays open to me his Character, his Mind, 
his Spirit, his Divine Goodness. Others are more interested 
in studying Christianity under different aspects. Not a few 
attach supreme importance to the right decision of the ques- 
tion, ‘what Rank Jesus holds in the universe,—whether he 
be God, Archangel, or Man?” Such inquiries it is nowise 
my wish to discourage ; for all truth has its value. But for 
myself I ask to comprehend the CHARACTER of Jesus. I 
ask to approach his pure Spirit, to learn his thoughts, 
feelings, emotions, principles, purposes. I ask to compre- 
hend more and more of that Love which was so calm, yet 
so intense, within his heart. I ask to comprehend that 
expanded Philanthropy which embraced a world, — that 
tender Philanthropy which, amidst this unbounded expan- 
sion, entered into the griefs and wants of the obscurest 
individual, — that disinterested Philanthropy which could 
surrender and endure all things even for the evil and un- 
thankful,—that spiritual Philanthropy, which looked with 
constant and infinite concern on the Soul of man, which 
felt for his sins far more than for his pains, which reverenced 
him as Immortal, and thirsted to exalt Him to Immortal 
Excellence. These are the AZysteries of Theology which I 
am most anxious to explore. To understand Christ’s Rank, 
I should esteem a privilege ;—yet I may know this, and be 
no better and happier for the truth. But to discern the 
beauty, loveliness, harmony and grandeur of his Mind, this 
is a knowledge which cannot but exert a creative and purify- 
ing power on every one who can attain to it. 
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I have spoken, with unusual strength, of the infinite im- 
portance of knowing the Mind and Spirit of Jesus; and I 
have so done, because it seems to me not sufficiently appre- 
ciated. To this knowledge I ascribe chiefly the efficacy of 
the Religion which Jesus taught, and its happy influence 
upon society. And if this view can be established, you will 
agree with me in prizing his Birth, chiefly as the means of 
making known to us his peculiar Character. 

I affirm, then, that the efficacy of the Christian Religion 
lies chiefly in the Character of Jesus. Christianity, sepa- 
rated from Jesus, wanting the light and comment of his 
Character, would have done comparatively little for the 
world. Jesus, with his Celestial Love, is the LIFE of his 
Religion. The Truths of Christianity, had they come to us 
as abstract principles, would have been comparatively im- 
potent. I might have received from a common messenger 
of God the same Precepts which fell from Jesus. But how 
different are these precepts in quickening power, when 
coming from those holy lips, from that warm and noble 
heart, from that Friend who loved me so tenderly, and died 
that these Laws of Life might be written on my soul! The 
Perfect Charity that Jesus inculcates, if taught by a Philo- 
sopher, would have been a beautiful speculation, and might 
have hovered before me as a bright vision. But could I 
have that faith in its reality which I now possess, as I see it 
living and embodied in Jesus? What an all-animating hope 
of realising this virtue in my own person springs up, now 
that I see in Jesus an inexhaustible desire to infuse into 
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every human heart, and am taught that this Inspiring In- 
fluence was the very purpose of his life and death! Other 
Sages have spoken to me of God. But from whom could I 
have learned the essence of Divine Perfection, as from him, 
who was in a peculiar sense the Son, Representative, and 
Image of God,—who was especially an Incarnation of the 
unbounded Love of the FATHER? And from what other 
teacher could I have learned to approach the Supreme 
Being with ’that Filial Spirit, which forms the happiness of 
my Fellowship with Him? From other Seers I might have 
heard of Heaven; but when I behold in Jesus the Spz7¢ of 
Heaven, dwelling actually upon earth, what a new com- 
prehension have I of that better world! And when at last 
I see him returning, through a life and death of all-enduring 
devotedness, to those pure Mansions of the Blest, how 
much nearer are they brought to me! What a new power 
does Futurity, thus associated with Jesus, exert upon the 
mind! The Spirit of Jesus is thus the true life-giving 
energy of his Religion; and well we may rejoice in the 
human and humble birth, by which his peerless Character 
was made to shine forth so gloriously before ‘ All People,” 
throughout all ages. 

In these remarks I have not uttered speculations. There 
are many strong facts to show that the Spirit of Love in 
Jesus, which was brought out and manifested by His humble, 
suffering lot, has been a fresh spring of human improvement, 
and has given its chief efficacy to his religion. In truth, 
for many ages scarcely any element of the Christian Religion 

15 
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was left, except the benevolent Character of Jesus. All else 
was obscured ; and the good influences of Christianity pro- 
ceeded almost wholly from this source. After the irruption 
of the Northern Barbarians into the Roman Empire, the 
Christian Religion suffered a mournful eclipse. The true 
character of God, as the Father, was in a great degree 
hidden to view. He was conceived of as a partial and 
vindictive Sovereign, to be propitiated by outward rites. 
And a system of theology and of ceremonies, corresponding 
with this’.fundamental error, supplanted primitive Chris- 
tianity. Still the Character of Jesus was not lost. God 
appeared as a terrible Tyrant. But Jesus on his cross still 
breathed mercy and peace. ‘The central thought, connected 
with him, was that of infinite clemency, of boundless sym- 
pathy, of a charity that could not fail. The Crucifix, before 
which the barbarian bowed, was the emblem and witness of 
all-suffering love. And it did appeal to the barbarian’s rude 
heart. It kept alive a spark of humanity in his breast. 
Hence in the darkest ages hospitals were founded. Amidst 
the clash of arms, and the fierce vengeance of feudal barons, 
helpless misery was sacred. It was to the love of Christ, 
bleeding on his cross, that we owe the noblest institution 
of the Middle Ages—Chivalry. Chivalry, indeed, borrowed 
its courage from the spirit of the Age, and the indomitable 
energy of the North. Butits peculiar glory, its dedication to 
the cause of the weak, the wronged, the unprotected,—this 
noble element of humanity,—shone out from Christ. And, 
through this, Chivalry became a blessing to the world. 
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Thus the Spirit of Christ, which His human and humble 
birth brought forth, has been working out man’s redemption, 
in the darkest and most disastrous times of Christendom. 
We shall see still more clearly the power of the Spirit of 
Jesus, if we consider the great distinction between the 
Modern and the Ancient world. What constitutes the chief 
superiority of modern times? I know there are those who 
say, we have no superiority. But how any man can read 
Ancient history, and not perceive the immense advance of 
the Human Race, amazes me. We have not advanced 
indeed, as we should and might have done. And in some 
qualities antiquity surpassed us. But there is one glorious 
element in the present condition of Society that nlls me with 
ever-new gratitude and hope. In the Chnistian world ap- 
pears a Spirit of Humanity, utterly unknown in the ancient 
world. Man looks upon his fellow-man as he never looked 
before. New and sacred ties now bind all men together. 
There is at work a Philanthropy,—which not only descends 
with sympathy and aid to the lowest depths of social misery, 
—but which looks beyond the bounds of the neighbourhood, 
and of the nation, with warm concern for the interests of 
the whole Family of Man. This Spirit is a promise to the 
world infinitely bnghter than was given by the highest 
intellectual culture of antiquity. ‘This principle is still weak, 
indeed, even in the most favoured countries. In our own, 
it has not been strong enough to make us recognise in the 
Negro and the Indian our Brethren, with rights as sacred, 
and souls as precious, as our own. Still, this Spirit of 
15 * 
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Brotherhood, of Friendship, of Humanity, is at work 
throughaut Christendom, and thence throughout the world. 
Whence came this Spirit? It was cradled in the manger 
at Bethlehem. It traversed Palestine doing good, healing 
the sick, comforting the mourner, forgiving the wrong-doer, 
reconciling the sinful, heralding a reign of Peace and Love. 
And thence, through ages dark and desolate, it has de 
scended to us. Shall we not rejoice, then, in the human 
and humble birth of our Brother, Friend, and Saviour? 
How through many centuries has he transformed millions 
into his own Image, by the charm of his Character and 
the inspiring power of his Life! How mighty is the sway 
of his Spirit now! Continually we meet persons who have 
been drawn to Jesus by his Divine Goodness, and moulded 
into a kindred virtue. When I behold these exalted forms 
of human nature ; when I recognise how, under the influence 
of his heavenly disinterestedness, the human soul subdues 
its self-love, cherishes tender, generous, refined and ex- 
pansive affections towards all fellow-beings, and rises in 
filial adoration to fellowship with the Infinite Father ;—I 
feel with peculiar gratitude how much we owe to the lowly 
birth of our Saviour. For in this nobility of soul, which he 
already confers, we have an earnest of that Perfection 
which he has promised to all his followers. And this Perfect 
Life is true Salvation. 

IIIJ.—Thus are we led to ask, in what sense the Babe 
born in the Manger at Bethlehem became and is a Saviour? 
The answer is sublime, as it is simple. Jesus Christ is the 
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Great EMANCIPATOR. He came to set the Spirit of Man 
jree. Hecame to give Liberty to Human Nature, through 
the whole range of its affections, faculties and energies, and 
throughout the whole scope of its being and destiny. Thus 
is he the Saviour. Time permits but a few illustrations of 
this grand theme. 

1. Jesus came to free the Intellect; to give man liberty 
of thought, and break the chains in which the reason had 
been held: to inspire an earnest love of truth, and to 
animate men in its pursuit,—unfettered by their own pas- 
sions, prejudices and interests, and by the customs, tra- 
ditions and authority of others. Christianity is the Charter 
of Intellectual Liberty, authorising and commanding every 
man to use freely his own faculties in discovering Truth, 
and especially Religious Truth. This is-a liberty that 
Christians have thus far too little prized, though it lies at 
the root of all other liberty, and is indispensable for the 
development of the human mind. When we regard the 
many forms of oppression yet prevalent in the world, we 
find none more mournful than the oppression of Intellect. 
Everywhere we see men surrendering their free thought to 
the yoke of superstition, through sloth, fear and self-interest, 
and hugging their prejudices of education and training as 
chains were never hugged before. Their minds have no 
free play. In most countries the man who should stray 
beyond the beaten path of belief would meet at his first 
step penalty and torture, suspicion and infamy, to drive him 
back. We know this to be true in the vast regions over- 
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shadowed by Heathenism, Mahomedanism, and Roman 
Catholicism. Would that tyranny over the mind stopped 
there! Would that on entering Protestant countries we 
could feel ourselves breathing a free air! But the mind 
wears its chains, though lighter ones, even here. 

But Jesus came to set Thought free for a Divine Destiny. 
“Prove all things, hold fast that which is good,” is the 
eiernal precept of his religion. He asserted and proclaimed 
the rights of every rational being, and summoned human 
Reason to its great function of deliberate inquiry into the 
“deep things of God.” The human mind was made for 
Truth, not for a few truths, but for unbounded acquisition 
cf all truth. Its nature.is as expansive as the air we breathe, 
as radiant as the light that penetrates and pervades the 
universe. It was made to go for ever forward. It delights 
in new and ever-wider views of God and His work, of 
nature and itself; and under all the chains which it has 
been made to wear, it has still struggled and striven after 
Loundless liberty,—so irrepressible is its innate energy. 
What progress it is to make under the increased freedom 
which it begins to enjoy, one hardly dares to conjecture. 
That it is to gain ever-brighter light ; that it will throw off 
the gloomy errors of theology, which have shut it in like 
dungeon walls, for ages, and will embrace a Christianity in- 
comparably purer and nobler than we now hold, I cannot 
doubt. That Age of Light will understand, as we cannot, 
what is the worth of the intellectual liberty which Christ 
came to bestow. 
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2. Jesus came not only to liberate the Intellect, but to 
be the Emancipator of the oppressed Conscience ; to break 
the power of the passions; to redeem and seat on the 
throne of human nature the Moral Power; to give new 
life and range to the law of Duty; to present a glorious 
Ideal of goodness and greatness, so that the mind may 
aspire after a lofty Rectitude, such as worldly morality, 
drawn from prudence and utility, and seeking chiefly se- 
curity and comfort, never dreamed of. 

We are all conscious, however partially, that in human 
nature there is a Principle that delights in heroic virtue, 
that admires and reveres men illustrious for self-sacrificing 
devotedness, that feeds with joy on fictions wherein fellow- 


beings, amidst great trials and perils, are faithful to duty, 


and act with noble disinterestedness, at every cost. We all 
have experienced, in some degree, the workings of this 
Superior Nature, so as to rejoice with triumphant sympathy, 
when we read the memoirs of men and women, refined 
from self-love, pure in principle, consecrated to grand pur- 
poses, ascending by lives of ever-enlarging love to the 
blessedness of a heavenly world. Now this high power of 
heart and will, that prompts us to aspire after Perfect Ex- 
cellence, Jesus came to set free. His aim was to enlarge 
and invigorate it, to exalt it to supremacy, and by his own 
character, example and influence, to win and welcome it to 
that Divine Goodness which it impels us to pursue. 

3. Again, Jesus came not only to emancipate the Intellect 
and Moral Power, but to set free our imprisoned Energy of 
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Love. Man was made for love; he lives by love ; and the 
measure of his life is the largeness and liberty of his love. 
He is born into the arms and nourished on the breast of love. 
And in domestic life we often see developed an almost mi- 
raculous force of disinterested affection. But the Human 
Heart was not designed to be confined to home, however 
heavenly that home may be. Its emotions naturally flow 
outward, circle beyond circle, in ever-widening waves of 
sympathy, embracing in their compass a constantly en- 
larging sphere, and blending at length with the commir- 
gling currents and tides of love of the whole Race. But 
there are antagonistic elements also in human nature, which 
tend to immure the Individual within himself, and to make 
him the slave of his selfishness. Now, it is the glorious 
characteristic of Christ’s salvation, that it sets at liberty our 
Love, breaks down the prison walls of self, and carries us 
freely forth into this goodly universe,—as the Home of our 
Father and of His vast Family ; that it instructs us how to 
find objects for our largest affections 1n all God’s children ; 
that it encourages us to identify our private welfare with the 
advancing good of humanity ; that it quickens us to inter- 
link ourselves with all mankind of all classes and conditions, 
—by reverent admiration with the good, by reconciling 
mercy with the evil, by cheerful sympathy with the happy, 
by tender compassion with the suffering, by redeeming pity 
with the oppressed, by hope with all,—and thus to make 
our own lives entirely one with the life of our Race. There 
is an exulting joy in this enlargement of Personal Being ; 
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and this limitless expansion of Love was an essential aim 
of our Saviour. 

4. But this is not all. Jesus came not only to liberate 
the Intellect, the Conscience, and the Energy of Love. He 
came to bring a yet nobler Salvation, by delivering the Soul 
from the enthralling sway of Creation, and lifting it into 
communion with the Creator. No man knows Human 
Nature, till he discerns in it that Central Principle, which 
might well be called the Love of the Infinite. The pro- 
foundest, sublimest, grandest emotion in Man is the longing 
for an Unbounded Good, the aspiration to be One with the 
All-Good. We grow weary of whatever is limited. For 
ever and everywhere we overpass all bounds. The Infinite 
Creator quickens in the inmost essence of the soul this 
insatiable desire, for which He only is the sufficing Object, 
which He alone by His own overflowing Fulness can gratify. 
The diverse and multiplied forms of Good in Creation may 
for a time bewilder, oppress and imprison this Divine Prin- 
ciple ; but they cannot destroy it. For ever it awaits the 
deliverer. Now, Jesus came to set this Love of the Perfect 
free. ‘The true redemption opens, when the Soul, long 
captive to the visible, the tangible, the material, resumes its 
sovereignty,—and begins to ascend to its Heavenly Parent, 
by using the very creatures which had enthralled it, as the 
ministers of its return to God. What liberty does that 
Spirit gain, which, breaking away from all illusions of in- 
ferior good, gives itself freely up in veneration, confidence 
and grateful joy to the Infinite Father, in whose Perfect 
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Character, Purposes and Works, it finds an everlasting 
range for its noblest faculties, an ever-unfolding Object for 
its loftiest love. 

5. There is time but to add in a word, finally, that Jesus 
came also to set free the indomitable principle of Hope, 
which soars for ever forward, on unresting pinions, out of 
each human heart. To all the unexplored future opens 
vistas, where fairest prospects bloom and unfading joys bid 
welcome. But hope, if confined to this world, feels itself a 
prisoner. Its flights stop suddenly at the grave. And the 
impenetrable back-ground, that arrests it, is an awful gloom. 
Now, Jesus came to dispel that darkness, and to unveil 
before Hope interminable regions of ever-brightening splen- 
dour. What a Salvation, priceless beyond conception, is it, 
to be delivered from all fear of death; to be at liberty to 
expatiate threugh endless ages in expectant Hope; to be 
assured that our highest attainments here are but the begin- 
ning of our everlasting progress ; and that there is no height 
of intelligence, power, beneficence and bliss, to which we 
are not destined to ascend! Jesus came, he lived, he died, 
to give to us the Universe, and the God of the Universe, by 
bringing our Spirits into harmony with both,—by breathing 
into us, so far as we are receptive, the Spirit, Wisdom, Love 
and Holiness, the Perfect joy and Peace, of our Heavenly 
Father. Receive, honour, follow, love this blessed Saviour! 
Carry into life his principles. Confide in his promises, till 
they transform you into the Divine Image, and give you in 
this world the pledge and foretaste of the world to come. 
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Compassionate Saviour! We welcome thee to our world. 
We welcome thee to our hearts. We bless thee for the 
Divine Goodness thou hast brought from Heaven ; for the 
Souls thou hast warmed with love to man, and lifted up in 
love to God; for the efforts of Divine Philanthropy which 
thou hast inspired; and for that hope of a pure Celestial 
Life, through which thy disciples triumph over death. Be- 
nevolent Saviour! Inspirer of Goodness! We offer thee 
this tribute of affectionate and reverential gratitude on earth; 
and we hope to know, to love, to resemble and to approach 
thee, more nearly and more worthily in Heaven. 
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THE ESSENCE OF 
THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 


‘‘ The glorious gospel of the blessed God."”—1 77m. i. 11. 


A) 


, NU (OY HESE words express the excellence of the Chris- 
eS Vwi tian Religion. It is called the Gospel, that is 
, Good News. It is called the Glorious Gospel 
of fe Blessed God, to:denote the magnificence of the 
truths and blessings which it reveals. In this discourse 
I propose to set before you what it is in Christianity that 
gives it the chief claim to this high praise. I wish to ex- 
hibit to you its Essential Character, and to show what 
constitutes it worthy of all acceptation. 

I.—I begin with asking, What is Christianity? In 
answer to this question, it is not necessary that I should 
repeat the whole New Testament. This book contains the 
religion; but every verse is not a separate disconnected 
truth, so that each must be recited to give you an under- 
standing of Christianity. There is a Unity in the religion 
of Jesus. And this may be summed up in narrow compass. 
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Through the various Precepts of the New Testament you 
can trace One Spirit, of which they are all the forms. Its 
various Doctrines may be reduced to a few great Truths, 
perhaps to One Single Truth. Now to understand Chris- 
tianity, the true method is to extract this EssENCE, as it 
were, of the various teachings of our Lord ; to rise to this 
Universal Spirit which pervades all his commands ; to seize 
on this great Central Truth, around which all others gather, 
and from which all derive their glory. To understand 
Christianity, is not to view in succession every separate 
truth and precept, but to understand the relation of these 
various teachings to one another, and to the Great End in 
which they all meet;—Jjust as to understand the human 
body, it is not enough to see the limbs singly and severed 
from each other, but to observe them in their combination, 
harmonious order and joint symmetry, as pervaded by one 
life, and all co-working to fulfil one destiny. 

I believe that Christianity has ONE GREAT PRINCIPLE, 
which is ceztra/, around which all its truths gather, and 
which constitutes it the Glorious Gospel of the Blessed God. 
I believe that no Truth is so worthy of acceptation and so 
quickening as this. In proportion as we penetrate into it, 
and are penetrated by it, we comprehend our religion, and 
attain to a living faith. This great Principle can be briefly 
expressed. It is the doctrine that ‘‘God purposes, in His 
unbounded Fatherly Love, to PERFECT THE HUMAN SOUL; 
to purify it from all sin; to create it after His own image ; 
to fill it with His own Spirit ; to unfold it for ever ; to raise 
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it to Life and Immortality in Heaven :—that is, to’ com- 
municate to it from Himself a Life of Celestial Power, 
Virtue and Joy.” The elevation of men above the imper- 
fections, temptations, sins, sufferings, of the present state, to 
a diviner being,—this is the great purpose of God, revealed 
and accomplished by Jesus Christ ; this it is that constitutes 
the Religion of Jesus Christ—Glad Tidings to All People : 
for it is a Religion suited to fulfil the wants of every human 
being. 

In the New Testament I learn that God regards the 
Human Soul with unutterable interest and love ; that in an 
important sense it bears the impress of His own Infinity, 
its powers being Germs which may expand without limit or 
end; that He loves it, even when fallen, and desires its 
restoration; that He has sent His Son to redeem and 
cleanse it from all iniquity ; that He for ever seeks to com- 
municate to it a Divine Virtue which shall spring up, by 
perennial bloom and fruitfulness, into Everlasting Life. 
In the New Testament I learn that what God wills is our 
PERFECTION ; by which I understand the freest exercise and 
perpetual development of our highest powers—strength and 
brightness of intellect, unconquerable energy of moral prin- 
ciple, pure and fervent desire for truth, unbounded love 
of goodness and greatness, benevolence free from every 
selfish taint, the perpetual consciousness of God and of His | 
immediate Presence, co-operation and friendship with all 
enlightened and disinterested spirits, and radiant glory 
of benign will and beneficent influence, of which we have 
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an emblem—a faint emblem only—in the Sun that illumi- 
nates and warms so many worlds. Christianity reveals to 
me this Moral Perfection of man, as the great purpose 
of God. 

When I look into man’s Nature, I see that Moral Perfec- 
tion is his only true and enduring Good; and consequently 
the promise of this must be the highest truth which any 
religion can contain. The loftiest endowment of our nature 
is the Moral Power—the power of perceiving and practising 
Virtue, of discerning and seeking Goodness. Having this 
as our essential Principle, we can have but one happiness 
as our End. There is a guide to felicity fixed by God in 
the very Centre of our being, and no other can take its 
place. Whoever obeys faithfully this principle of Duty has 
peace with himself and with all beings. Whoever silences 
or withstands this is at war with himself and with all. And 
no hostility can be compared with this. It is not brute 
matter with which he is at war. He makes the Principle 
of Right in his heart, and in all other beings, that is, the 
Highest Principle in the Universe, his reprover and foe. 
He must reconcile this Sovereign Power, and must make it 
his Friend, or despair of happiness. To such a being as 
this there is no sufficient good but Moral Perfection. If 
God do not purpose to raise man to this ; if man may not 
look for this to the mercy, power and inspiration of the 
Almighty ; then he has nothing to hope for worthy the name 
of Happiness. Christianity is God’s best gift, in so far as it 
proffers to us this only felicity, and places it within our 
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reach ; as it reveals this to be the great End of our creation. 
When Christianity is thus viewed, I understand why its 
revelations are called “ unsearchable riches,” and why it is 
said to express “a love which passeth knowledge.” 

By this language I do not mean to claim for Christianity 
the exclusive honour of discovering to us God’s purpose of 
perfecting the human soul. The Soul itself—in its powers 
and affections, in its unquenchable thirst and aspiration for 
unattained good — gives signs of a Nature made for an 
interminable progress, such as cannot be now conceived. 
When, too, I contemplate the immensity and wonderful 
order of the Material Creation, and the beautiful structure 
of its minutest parts, I feel sure that Mind, the yet nobler 
work of God, must be destined to a more enlarged and 
harmonious existence than I now experience or behold. 
Above all, Conscience, in its secret monitions, its promises 
and forebodings, teaches that there is a futurity for men, 
where more is to be gained and more endured than is 
possible or imaginable on earth. But I need a more direct, 
immediate, explicit testimony to the purpose of God. And 
such a witness is Christianity. This Religion is not a de- 
duction of Philosophy, resting on obscure truths, and in- 
telligible but to a few. It is a solemn Annunciation from 
Heaven of human immortality, and of a diviner life than 
this. And it is sealed by miracles, that is, by Divine 
Interpositions, which are equally intelligible, striking and 
affecting to all. I maintain that miracles are most appro- 
priate proofs of a Religion which announces the elevation 
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of man to Spiritual Perfection. For what are miracles ? 
They are the acts and manifestations of a Spiritual Power in 
the universe, superior to the powers and laws of Matter. 
And on the existence of such a Power, the triumph of our 
own Spiritual Nature over death and material influences 
must depend. 

The miracles of Christianity, so far from shocking me, 
approve themselves at once to my intellect and my heart. 
They seem to me among the most reasonable as well as 
important events in human history. I prize them, not 
because they satisfy the passion for the wonderful,—though 
this principle is one of the noble indications of our nature. 
But I prize them as discovering, in a way which all can 
comprehend, that there is some Real Being mightier than 
Nature? that there is a Mind which can, if it WILL, suspend 
or reverse the regular operations of the Material World ; 
that, of consequence, the power of death is not supreme, 
and that the Mind may ascend to a Perfection which nature 
cannot give. Christianity, in its miracles and doctrines, is 
the very charter and pledge which I need of this elevation 
of the Human Soul. And on this account I recognise it as 
the Glorious Gospel of the Blessed God, or as a Religion 
making sure to its sincere disciples the most magnificent 
good which even Omnipotence can bestow. 

I wish, my hearers, that I had power to give you some 
new conviction of the greatness of this good. How much 
to be deplored is it, that to so many men, the Perfection of 
their nature never rises to view as a happiness which may 
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be realised; that the consciousness of the ‘capacity of 
reaching it, of being made for it, is well-nigh stifled. The 
doctrine of that higher state of their powers and affections, 
of that purer life which Christianity sets before them, is 
assented to by vast multitudes with no thorough persuasion. 
And yet without this persuasion we know nothing of the 
purpose of our being. A darkness, thicker than night, 
without a star, hangs over our minds. We know neither 
ourselves nor our fellow-men. We have no explanation of 
life, of our sufferings, or of our enjoyments. We want that 
truth which gives worth and grandeur to our whole exist- 
ence; which alone inspires perfect trust in God; which 
alone teaches us respect for man; which is more than 
equal to the pressure of all trial; and which can carry us 
forward against the strength of passion, temptation and all 
forms of evil. How can this truth, without which we are 
so poor, be called into energetic life, and become a bright 
reality to us? It must become so, through our own 
resolute grasp—by effort, by reflection, by prayer, by resist- 
ance of the body, the senses and the outward world, by 
descending into our own minds, by listening to experience, 
as it daily teaches that there is no true good which has not 
its spring in the improvement of our Highest Nature. 
II.—The more I think of this Central Truth of Chris- 
tianity, that is, of God’s purpose to raise the Soul to its 
PERFECTION, the more I feel the glory and excellence of 
this Religion; the more I feel that, if it promised other 
goods, or promised happiness in other forms, it would cease 
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to be glorious. No other Heaven, than that which is found 
in our own Perfection, would be a good worth living for. 
This truth I have often insisted on; but it seems to me so 
transcendent in worth as to merit frequent and earnest 

inculcation. On the understanding of it, our estimate of 
Christianity must entirely rest. Lay it down then as a 
Pnmary, Fundamental Truth, that to a Moral Being there 
is but one essential enduring Good—and that is, the health, 
power and purity of his own Soul. Hold this doctrine 
intelligently, and you hold the key that is gradually to 
unlock to you the mysteries of Nature and Providence,— 
of duty, temptation and happiness,—of this life and the life 
to come. 

This doctrine, that Perfection of Mind is our only happi- 
ness, by no means interferes with the great truth that God 
is our Supreme Good. God is indeed our Eternal Source 
of happiness. But how? Not by pouring profusely upon 
us gratifications which we may receive in a passive and 
inert condition, but by awakening our minds and hearts to 
action, that we may comprehend His Character and thus 
derive from Him more and more of His own Perfections. 
To enjoy God, we must bring Him near to ourselves, by 
concentrating the strength of our intellect in thought and 
meditation upon His Goodness and Perfections ; and still 
more must His Perfections be received into ourselves by 
esteem, veneration, sympathy and the adoption of His Pure 
Will as our own. I can enjoy God only so far as I receive 
the Divine Mind into my own. His wise and benevolent 
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purposes must become mine own. I must inhale, if I may 
so speak, the Spirit, that breathes through His Works and 
His Word. I must approve and choose Rectitude, as He 
chooses it ; that is, love and cleave to it for its own sake. 
It is only by this diffusion of Himself through my Spiritual 
Nature, by the elevation which His Perfect Character 
imparts to my own, that God becomes to me the Enduring 
and the Highest Good. 

The desire which I have to impress this great Truth— 
that Perfection of the Soul is the only spring of happiness, 
and consequently that Christianity in revealing this as God’s 
purpose is a glorious religion—induces me to offer a proof 
or illustration, which I hope will not be thought too refined 
for a popular address. It is a plain fact, then, that to a 
being endued with Mind, or to an intelligent Spiritual Being, 
the highest objects of enjoyment are Other Minds or Other 
Spiritual Beings. I find pleasure in the knowledge and use 
of matter and of inferior animals. But they cannot satisfy 
me. I long for intercourse with beings who partake my 
own highest nature. And what is it in these Spiritual Beings 
which is fitted to give me the purest and most enduring 
delight? I answer: their Moral Excellence. Eclipse this 
Excellence in the Supreme Being; put out the light of His 
Wisdom, Rectitude and Omnipotent Goodness ; rob fellow- 
beings of virtuous principle and the capacity of spiritual pro- 
gress: and what would remain in Heaven or on earth to 
attract and move us, to call forth attachment and trust, to 
inspire hope and joy? The glory of the Universe would be 
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quenched. ‘This Excellence of Goodness is the one great 
Object to be enjoyed, on earth or in heaven. There is 
nothing else which can give énduring gratification. And 
how, I would ask, is this to be enjoyed, but by a correspond- 
ing Excellence in our own spirits? To want this is to want 
the organ by which to discern it in others. Who can fail to 
recognise, that by degrading his own character, he cuts him- ° 
self off from the enjoyment of pure and lofty souls ; that the 
practice of vice must seal his eyes to the beauty of virtue ; 
that in narrowing his intellect and heart, he unfits himself 
for communion with great thoughts and noble purposes in 
others; and on the other hand, that in proportion as he 
makes progress towards Perfection, he strengthens the 
holy and happy bonds which unite him with God and all 
Excellent .Beings, and gains new power to enjoy their 
excellence ? 

Mind is the great object to be enjoyed; and this is true 
to a greater extent than we imagine. Even outward, mate- 
rial Nature derives its chief power of contributing to our 
happiness, by being a manifestation of Mental or Spiritual 
Excellence. No one truly enjoys the Creation, but he who 
sees it everywhere as radiant with J/ind, and as for ever 
showing forth the Perfection of ‘its Author. We think, 
perhaps, that Nature has a beauty of its own, in which we 
can delight, without reference to any Reality above it. 
But natural beauty is an image or emblem of harmonious 
qualities of the Mind. It is a Type of Spiritual Beauty. 
And he, to whom the last is not known by consciousness 
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by the dawning of beauty in his own Soul, can know and 
feel but little of the former. Thus the Perfection of our 
own minds makes us the heirs of all good, whether in the 
Outward or the Spiritual Worlds. Let us then look to no 
other happiness. Let us feel that Christianity in revealing 
this, as God’s purpose towards us, meets all our wants, and is 
the most glorious of God’s provisions for His human family. 

In this discourse I am aiming to set before you what I 
believe to be the Central Vital Principle of Christianity. I 
conceive that we understand our Religion, only so far as this 
great Principle becomes pre-eminent to our view and is seen 
to pervade and bind together the whole System. I have said. 
that all the Doctrines and Precepts of the Gospel meet in 
this essential and all-comprehending Truth. The purpose 
of God to raise the Soul from ‘the power of moral evil to 
Perfection—this is the beginning and end of Christianity. 
To this all its teachings may be traced up; into this all may 
be resolved. Were there time, I might survey separately 
the particular Doctrines of the Gospel, and show that they 
all may be referred to this. I shall now offer, however, 
one brief illustration only ; but it is an all-sufficing one. 

The first great Doctrine of Christianity is the Parental 
Character of God. To us there is “One God, even the 
Father.” Christianity has no Truth to teach more encourag- 
ing and inspiring than this. But what do we mean when we 
call God our FaTHER. Does this term imply nothing more 
than that He created us? He created the stone: is He 
therefore its Father? Do we mean that He gives us bodies 
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and the pleasures of sensitive existence? ‘These He gives 
to the birds and insect; but the Scriptures nowhere call 
Him their Parent. No! It is clear that this word ex- 
presses a spiritual relation. It declares God’s connection 
with the Human Soul. God is the Father of those beings, 
and of those only, whom He has created in His own image, 
whom he has gifted with a Spirit like His own, whom He 
has framed for the end that they may approach Him in His 
highest attributes. To be a Parent is to communicate a 
kindred nature, and to watch over, educate and guide this 
nature to perfect development. God loves us as a Father, 
by loving supremely the Soul in each of us, and by His in- 
tense concern to conform this Soul to Himself. When you 
call God “ Father,” do not think of him as a fond indulgent 
being, anxious only for your enjoyment here and hereafter. 
This would be to degrade our Divine Benefactor. Think 
of this Father as looking upon the Spirit within you, with 
unutterable interest; as desiring for you no happiness but 
that of pure Goodness ; as purposing your Perfection as His 
chief and crowning end in your creation. This is the only 
true view of God as our Father. And thus the doctrine of 
His Parental Character is one and the same with the great 
principle of communicating Moral Perfection, which I have 
so earnestly affirmed to be the essence and centre of 
Christianity. 

IIIJ.—My friends, the great purpose of God towards man- 
kind, which I have this day set forth as the substance of 
Christianity, is one with which we cannot be too deeply 
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impressed. We cannot too thoroughly understand and feel 
that the Perfection of our nature, for which God made and 
redeemed us, is the highest good and the only true good. I 
consider the mind sound, wise, equal to its own happiness, 
only so far as it is possessed by this great truth. To expect 
happiness by any other process, than by co-operation with 
this purpose of God, is to insure disappointment, and to 
throw away our labour and our lives. All other purposes 
and all other means of felicity must come to naught. This 
great principle we cannot carry out too far. We may lay it 
down as universally and unerringly true, that nothing con- 
tributes to the enduring happiness of Individuals, or of 
Communities, but what contributes to this PERFECTION of 
Human Nature. Individuals and Communities are per- 
petually seeking good in other ways, but only to reach 
disastrous failure and shame. 

At this period, we see a mighty movement of the civilised 
world. Thrones are tottering, and the firmest establishments 
of former ages seem about to be swept away by the torrent 
of Revolution.* In this movement I rejoice, though not 
without trembling joy. But I rejoice, only because I look 
* at it in the light of the great Truth which I have this day 
aimed to enforce: because I see, as I think, in the Revolu- 
tionary Spirit of our times, the promise of a freer and higher 
action of the Human Mind,—the pledge of a State of Society 
more fit to perfect human beings. I regard the present state 
of the world in this moral light altogether. The Despotisms, 

* The Winter of 1830-31. 
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which are to be prostrated, seem to be evils, chiefly as they 
have enslaved men’s faculties, as they have bowed and 
weighed down the Soul. The Liberty, after which men 
aspire, 1s to prove a good only so far as it shall give force 
and enlargement to the Mind; only so far as it shall con- 
spire with Christianity in advancing Human Nature. Men 
will gain little by escaping outward despotism, if the Soul 
continues enthralled. Men must be subjected to some law ; 
and unless the law in their own breast, the Law of God, of 
Duty, of Perfection, be adopted by their free choice as the 
Supreme Rule, they will fall under the tyranny of selfish 
passion, which will bow their necks for an outward yoke. 

I have hope in the present struggle of the world, because 
it seems to me more spiritual, more moral, in its origin and 
tendencies, than any which have preceded it. It differs 
much from the revolts of former times, when an oppressed 
populace or peasantry broke forth into frantic opposition to 
government, under the goading pressure of famine and 
misery. Men are now moved, not merely by physical wants 
and sufferings, but by Ideas, by Principles, by the concep- 
tion of a BETTER STATE OF SOCIETY, under which the Rights 
of Human Nature will be recognised, and greater justice 
done to the mind in all classes of the community. There 
is then an element,—spiritual, moral, and tending towards 
Perfection,—in the present movement ; and this is my great 
hope. When I see, however, the tremendous strength of 
unsubdued passions, which mix with and often overpower 
this conception of a Better Order of Society ; when I con- 
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sider the success with which the selfish, crafty, and ambitious 
have turned to their own purposes the generous enthusiasm 
of the people; when I consider the darkness which hangs 
over the Nations, the rashness with which they have rushed 
into Infidelity and Irreligion, as the only refuge from pmiest- 
craft and superstition ; and when I consider how hard it is 
for men, in seasons of tumult and feverish excitement, to 
listen to the mild voice of wisdom teaching that Moral Per- 
fection alone constitutes glory and happiness ;—I fear. I 
fear not for the final results; not for the w/timate triumphs 
of Truth, Right, Virtue, Piety ; not for the gradual meliora- 
tion of men’s lot: but for those nearer results, those imme- 
diate effects, which the men of this generation are to witness 
and to feel. 

In such a state of the world, it seems to me of singular 
importance that Christianity should be recognised and pre- 
sented in its true character, as I have aimed to place it before 
you this day. ‘The low views of our religion, which have 
prevailed too long, should give place to this highest one. 
They suited perhaps darker ages. But they have done their 
work, and should pass away. Christianity should now be 
disencumbered and set free from the unintelligible and 
irrational Doctrines, and the uncouth and idolatrous Forms 
and Ceremonies, which terror, superstition, vanity, priest- 
craft, and ambition have laboured to identify with it It 
should come forth from the darkness and corruption of the 
past in its own celestial splendour, and in its divine sim- 
plicity. It should be comprehended as having but one 
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purpose, the Perfection of Human Nature, the elevation of 
men into nobler beings. I would have it so luminously 
displayed, that men should distinctly see how it tends, by 
all its influences and teachings, to the true Freedom of the 
State, and to the honour and everlasting progress of the 
Individual. Let Christianity be thus taught and viewed, 
and it will act as a New Power on human affairs. And 
unless thus viewed, I despair of its triumphs. The time 
has gone by in which any Religion is to take a strong and 
enduring hold on the world, except by offering itself in the 
high character ascribed to Chnistianity in this discourse. 
Men will yield their faith to no system which does not bear 
the plain marks of being adapted to the highest principles 
and powers of Human Nature, and which does not open to 
it a career of Ludless Improvement. ‘They are outgrowing 
unintelligible notions. They understand that the glory of a 
Religion is to be measured by the moral glory, power, per- 
fection, which it communicates to the Mind. I know not, 
therefore, how a greater service can be rendered to Chris- 
tianity, or how its power can be more extended, than by 
teaching it as a revelation of God’s great purpose to perfect 
His human offspring, and as the great power or instrument 
by which this Perfection is to be achieved. 


My friends, I have been applying our subject to the 
actual state of the Christian and civilised world. Let me 
come nearer home. You have heard of God’s purpose to 
purify and perfect the human soul, that He has sent His 
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Son to redeem it from all evil, and to present it spotless 
before its Creator and Judge. Do you believe this? Have 
you faith in the Human Soul as formed for a higher life than 
it can now enjoy? Have you faith in your own Souls, as 
capable of ascending to sinless purity? Has the Perfection 
of your being risen before you as the one glorious good, for 
which existence was granted, for which its mingled joys and 
trials were measured out, for which the Father sent His 
Son from heaven? Do you believe that the blessedness 
of angels may be yours, and that to this bliss you are wel- 
comed? You believe in God. But how? As the Author 
of this Outward Universe? This is to pause at the threshold. 
Do you believe in Him yet more as the Author of an Inner 
Universe, whose beauty, grandeur, harmony, and exceeding 
excellence transcend immeasurably all that Nature manifests 
of His Infinite Good-will? You speak of His love. Do 
you feel that this love is too lofty, too limitless, to content 
itself with any good that falls short of elevating His Children 
into companionship with Himself? Have you learned to 
look through the body to the Immortal Spirit, and to feel 
that this is infinitely precious to the Father of Spirits, and 
that it should be equally dear to you His Child? This, 
and this alone, is Christian Faith. Are we wanting in this 
faith in the destiny of the Soul for Perfection? Then we 
know Christianity only in the letter, and as a sound. Then 
the significance of the Glorious Gospel has never brightened 
on our view. Then the Light of Life has never risen within. 
Then our own Souls are yet to be revealed tous. Then the 
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all-illuminating Truth, that gives unutterable interest to this 
infant stage of our existence, has never dawned on us. Then 
the Eternal Day, with its splendours of consolation, hope, 
peace, and exhaustless power, has not beamed on us in 
blessing. But this Truth may shine out, if our minds tum 
towards it. This Day may dawn, and the Infinite Love ol 
Our Father for us rise like the morning. Let us aspire 
towards this living confidence, that it is the will of God to 
unfold and exalt without end the Spirit that entrusts itself 
to Him in well-doing as to a Faithful Creator. And may 
the “God of all grace, who hath called us unto His eternal 
glory by Christ Jesus, after that ye have suffered awhile, | 
make you perfect, stablish, strengthen, settle you. To Him 
be glory and dominion, for ever. Amen.” 








XI. 
Perfect Wife the End of Christianity. 
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PERFECT LIFE 
THE END OF CHRISTIANITY. 


‘* Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the king- 
dom of heaven ; but he that doeth the will of my Father which is in heaven.” 
—Matthew vii. 21. 





around the Temple of God in Man. Here we learn what Is 
central in religion. Here is revealed the immortal good, 
that Jesus, in his life and death, proposed as his Great 
End. 

To do God’s Will,—Duty—Moral and Religious Integrity 
—Rectitude in principle and practice—the Love of the 
Father and of all His intelligent offspring in truth and in 
deed,—this holds the supreme place of dignity, alike on 
earth and in Heaven. Just in so far as we attain to this, we 
enter even now the Kingdom of Heaven. Would that this 
Truth might emerge in full glory out of the obscurity with 
which false systems of Theology have enveloped it; that it 
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might break through the clouds of mystery which have so 
long shrouded it, and shine with sunlike splendour on our 
souls. Never can God’s Will be done with our whole energy, 
until we learn that there is nothing in time, nothing in eter- 
nity, to be compared with the Perfect Life. 

I.—By the WILL of God we understand generally His 
Commands. In the text, Jesus intended particularly the 
Precepts which he was just giving from the Mount; for 
these words concentrate the Spirit of that memorable dis- 
course. ‘The great truth, to which we are led by this pas- 
Sage, and by the whole New Testament, may be expressed 
in a few words. I affirm, and would maintain, that Excellence 
of CHARACTER—that the religious, social, self-controlling 
Virtue, which is set forth in these Precepts, and which per- 
vades the whole teaching of Jesus—is the Great Object of 
Christianity, is the Great Blessing which Christ came to 
communicate. I affirm that the highest good which he 
effects is that which he works within. His influence on 
human character is his holiest influence. I insist on this 
truth,— because, simple as it appears to be, it is not 
sufficiently understood. The common doctrine is, that 
Christ came to confer other benefits, and especially to re- 
concile the offended Deity to His sinful creatures, to shield 
men from Divine anger, and from outward punishment. I 
believe, on the contrary, that his Great End is to work a 
change within the mind, spirit, character of men, and that 
the glory of this change constitutes the glory of his office. 
Virtue, rectitude, purity, love to God, love to man,—in one 
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word, Goodness,—this is the great good which flows to us 
from Jesus Christ. This is the Redemption he confers. 
This truth I would now illustrate. 

1. That Christ’s great purpose is to redeem men from 
Sin to Virtue, is the view I meet with perpetually in the 
SCRIPTURES. I meet it everywhere ; now in direct asser- 
tion, now by implication. I meet it in precept, promise, 
and parable. ‘His name shall be called Jesus,” says the 
angel; “for he shall save his people from their sins,” — 
that is, from vice and moral evil. “I came,” says Jesus, 
“to call men to repentance.” “God sent him to bless us,” 
says Peter, “ by turning us from our iniquities.” ‘He gave 
himself for us,” says Paul, “that he might redeem us from 
all iniquity, and purify unto himself a peculiar people, zea- 
lous of good works.” ‘‘ He died for us, that we, dying to 
sin, may live unto righteousness.” But it is unnecessary to 
multiply quotations. What is plainer from the whole New 
Testament, than that reformation, righteousness, the practice 
of good works, is the great purpose of our religion, and that 
whenever this is accomplished, the work of Christianity is 
done? 

2. I pass from the Scriptures to that Revelation which 
always concurs with Scripture,—to Reason ; and I affirm, 
that from the very nature of God and of His Universe, Jesus 
Christ caz communicate no greater good than this Virtue,— 
this Rectitude of which I have spoken. And I thus affirm, 
because this Goodness is the highest good which Jesus him- 
self possesses. We hear much controversy and contention 
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respecting Jesus Christ. But I ask you: What was his 
great distinction? Was it not his spotless virtue? Place 
Jesus in what rank you will, is it not, after all, the Axce/lence 
of his CHARACTER,—his disinterestedness—his devotion 
to great and good ends—his celestial mildness—his stain- 
less purity,—which you count the best of all his endow- 
ments ? Arm him with power over the universe, but quench 
his Charity, and do you not eclipse his glory? Ascribe to 
him infinite wisdom, but pervert the Rectitude of his will, 
and do you not even turn such omniscience into a curse, 
alike to himself and to others? What, I ask, does Jesus 
own, sO precious, so glorious, as that VirTUE which he 
teaches his disciples? Whiat is it that endears Jesus Christ 
to his Father ? You may learn it from the following passage : 
“ Jesus said to his disciples, If ye keep my commandments, 
ye shall abide in my love, even as I have kept my Father's 
commandments, and abide in His love.” I beg you to 
weigh these words. Jesus owed the peculiar love, with 
which he was regarded by God,—he owed his office as the 
Messiah, and all the power with, which he was invested,—to 
his obedience, to his moral and religious integrity, to his 
unfailing reverence for Goodness. Why was it that he 
enjoyed such peculiar communion with God? He says: 
“The Father hath not left me alone, because I do always 
those things which please Him.” TZzs was the bond of 
union between him and his Father. To this perfect Recti- 
tude of his Will, his Reason, and his Life, he owed not only 
his mission on earth but his crown in Heaven. Paul assur es- 
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us, that in recompense of his obedience unto death, he is 
now enthroned above all power and dignity, both in this 
world and in the world to come. Thus in heaven, as on 
earth, Jesus has nothing so precious to bestow as Goodness. 
We talk indeed in popular language of Christ as “sitting on 
a throne.” But how worthless would be a throne, though 
made of heaven’s richest treasures, compared with the God- 
like Charity that reigns within him, and constitutes his Soul ? 
His real throne is the empire that tried and triumphant Vir- 
tue gives him in that pure realm. Men talk of the “ bnght- 
ness” which surrounds him, and of the “splendour of his 
form ”’ ; but this is only the beaming forth of his Spirit. Mere 
outward radiance is dim when compared with his Intellec- 
tual and Moral Perfection. The disputes of Christians about 
the Rank of Christ have turned their minds away from the 
simple truth taught throughout in the New Testament,—that 
his unfaltering Rectitude,—his undeviating obedience,—his 
divine philanthropy,—his perfect accordance with the Will 
of his Father,—was, and is, and ever will be, his supreme 
glory and his richest joy; and, consequently, that he can 
give nothing more blessed. In bringing us, by his religion, 
to do the Will of his Father, he brings us into his own state 
of happiness and heaven,—brings us to do that, in doing 
which his own blessedness consists,—brings us into his own 
kingdom, and shares with us his own throne. For his 
Kingdom is but another name for Righteousness, and his 
Throne is the sway that Virtue always wields. 

3. I urge this topic, because it seems to me that no error 
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is More common among all Sects than the expectation from 
Christ of some greater good than Virtue and Holiness,— 
than a nght Spint towards God and man. But this includes 
all good. This is to the mind what health is to the body, 
giving it the enjoyment of all else, bringing it into harmony 
with God and the Creation, giving it peace within itself. 
In an important sense, the spring of all happiness is in the 
Mind. True, all happiness is the gift of God. But He 
gives it through our own spiritual development, gives it 
as a fruit and recompense of growing purity. No happiness 
will bloom for us hereafter which has not its germs in our 
own rectified minds, which does not spring from an inward 
root of wisdom and of love. Future happiness is not to be 
a passive good, coming to us from outward sources, a delight 
which we shall inhale as we now breathe a balmy atmo- 
sphere, without a thought or care of our own. Happiness is 
not to be a stream of pleasure flowing in upon us, whilst we 
resign ourselves to indolent repose. The happiness of 
Heaven is activity. It is power. It is clear and bright 
thought, the love of Truth, and the love of Right. It is 
strengthening friendship and efficient charity. It 1s con- 
secration of every energy to God—the perception of beauty 
in all His works—the offering up of gratitude and praise for 
ever-new and multiplying proofs of His goodness. It is the 
outflow of our sympathies and attachments, and the cominu- 
nication of nobler blessings to our fellow-creatures. By the 
happiness of Heaven, I understand the Mind, nsing, through 
acts of piety and virtue, to an enlarged, sublime, creative 
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power of Thought, such as is faintly shadowed forth by the 
mightiest efforts of Genius upon earth, and to a Pure Love, 
of which we have dim presages in the most heroic and self- 
sacrificing deeds of Heroism recorded in history. The 
happiness of Heaven is Moral and Religious Principle, 
‘diffused through and perfecting all our faculties, affections, 
and energies ; and consequently nothing greater than this 
Principle of Goodness can be communicated to us by Jesus 
Christ through everlasting ages. His highest office consists 
in thus leading us to do the Will of Our Father in Heaven. 
In conforming our Minds to the Supreme Mind, he gives us 
the happiness of Heaven ; nor can it be given in any other 
way. 

From these remarks you learn that I consider Righteous 
Action, the DoinGc or Gop’s WILL, as the Beginning and 
£nd of Christianity. I regard the Precepts of Jesus—which 
he gave on the Mount, and which he illustrated so gloriously 
in his life,—as the Essential Element of his Religion, and to 
which all other parts are but subservient. Obey these, and 
the purpose of his religion is fulfilled in you. Regard these 
as your Rule of Life, and you build your house upon a rock. 
Live them out in deed, and you have entered the Kingdom 
of Heaven—you even now enter it. Christ’s Precepts, then, 
— declaring God’s Will, or PERFECT ViIRTUE—are what 
chiefly concern us. To secure obedience to his Precepts 
is the great aim of all the Doctrines, Promises and other 
Teachings of Christ. And to exalt these above the Pre- 
cepts is to prefer the means to the END. 
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II.—x. It may be said, in reply to these views, that 
whilst I am inclined to lay the whole stress on Obedience 
and on Perfect Virtue, the New Testament lays the greatest 
stress on FaitH. “To be saved, we must believe,” men 
say. ‘Virtue, purity, sanctity, are not enough. Faith in 
Christ is the possession which is most to be prized.” I 
might reply to this, that Paul taught a different doctrine, 
in that memorable passage, where, in comparing Faith, 
Hope, and Charity, he said, “the greatest of these is 
Charity.” I waive, however, that reply.} I acknowledge the 
importance of Faith. But still I maintain the supremacy 
of virtuous obedience. For what is Faith, and what is its 
use? To believe in Christ is to receive and cherish those 
great truths, from which a pure life flows,—by which the 
mind is strengthened to withstand evil, to overcome inward 
and outward foes, and to press forward to Perfection. The 
value of Faith lies in its power over the character,—in the 
force of holy purpose, in the enlargement of philanthropy,— 
in the union of the mind to God,—to which it is fitted to 
exalt us. In other words, Faith is a means, and Obedience 
is the END. What is it to believe in Christ? I answer: 
It is to believe that he and his religion came from God, and 
to follow out in practice this conviction. It is to recognise 
a divine excellence and authority in his Precepts, and reso- 
lutely to adopt them as our Rule of Life. It is to seea 
divine purity in his Character, and resolutely to make it our 
model. Itis to be assured that under his guidance we shall 
attain to Perfection, and to forsake all other guides for this 
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inestimable good. It is to believe in the promises which 
he has made to all forms of holiness ; and under this con- 
viction to cultivate all. It is to believe that the pure in 
heart shall see God ; and under this conviction to cleanse 
the thoughts, imagination and desires. It is to believe that 
the merciful shall find mercy, and the forgiving be forgiven ; 
and through this confidence to cherish a placable and affec- 
tionate virtue. It is to believe the promise, that if we ask 
we shall receive ; and under this persuasion to seek ear- 
nestly God’s Holy Spirit. In a word, Faith is to believe, 
that if we hear and do the words which Jesus spake, we 
shall be like the man who built his house upon the rock ; 
and in this confidence to oBEY. I know nothing plainer than 
the true use of Faith. It is enjoined wholly for its prac- 
tical influences, simply to aid and strengthen us to resist 
sin, and to encourage us to frame ourselves after that PER- 
FECTION of Character which shines forth in the precepts and 
example of Jesus. 

2. Again, it is acommon opinion, that Love to Christ has 
some special efficacy, that by this some higher end is ac- 
complished in securing salvation than by a general obedience 
of his laws. Far be it from me to chill, in the slightest 
degree, the affection with which Christ 1s regarded. I feel 
that he has not yet received from men the love which he 
deserves. Deeply should I rejoice to set forth with a new 
power his claims to our reverent esteem and joyful grati- 
tude. But let not this regard to Christ be misunderstood. 
Especially let it not be separated in our thoughts from 
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obedience to his Precepts, or be exalted in our esteem 
above general Rectitude. The truth is, the Love of CHRIST 
is but another name for the love of VIRTUE. It is not, as 
some seem to think, a kind of theological emotion —a 
mysterious fervour — distinct from moral integrity, from 
philanthropy and from our duties to God and our neigh- 
bour. We err grievously if we imagine that our salvation is 
promoted by occasional ardour towards Christ, which sub- 
sists apart by itself, in the heart,—which does not blend 
with our ordinary feelings and our daily lives) The Cua- 
RACTER of Christ zs PERFECT Virtue. And consequently 
attachment to Christ, as I have just said, is but another 
name for attachment to Virtue. 

In this consists the excellence of a Love of Jesus, that 
It is a love of the purest, loveliest, sublimest manifesta- 
tion of Moral Excellence, and is our surest guide to the 
attainment of it. To love Jesus Christ, is to love him in 
whom Human Virtue was revealed in its PERFECTION, and 
who came that he might communicate to us what was most 
perfect in his own mind. It is to love disinterestedness, 
self-sacrifice and an unbounded charity. It is to love a will 
wholly purified from seifishness, and entirely consecrated 
to the will and loving purposes of God. It is to love 
calmness, constancy, fortitude and magnanimity. It is to 
love a spirit raised above the world, its frowns, its flatteries, 
its opinions, its prejudices, its most dreaded pains. It is to 
love him who gave himself for us, that he might rescue us 
from all sin, and present us spotless to God. Who does 
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not see, then, that the Love of Christ is one and the same, 
with a consecration to what is good and great—with the 
desire of Perfection—with entire devotedness to doing God’s 
Will. 

3. I am aware that the importance which I have now 
attached to the Precepts of Christianity must shock the 
common prejudice,—that the distinguishing excellence 
of the Gospel lies in its PEcuLiaR Doctrines. The 
Doctrines of Christianity I should be the last to under- 
value. But I maintain that these Doctrines all bear 
directly on its Precepts, and are all designed to teach the 
supreme worth of Christian Virtue. In this all their 
significance consists. Let me descend to a few particulars. 

I am told by some Christians, that the Doctrine of 
Immortality is the grand discovery of Christianity, and 
gives it its chief value. But, I ask, why is Immortality 
revealed? And I answer, it is revealed wholly as a 
motive to obedience. The Future State, which Jesus 
Christ brought to light, is a state of Equitable Retribution, 
where those who do good will rise to glory and honour and 
peace, and those who do evil to shame, tribulation and 
anguish. To believe in Immortality is to believe in the 
everlasting triumph and growth of Virtue; and under this 
conviction to choose it as our Supreme Good. 

Again, some Christians will tell me that the Doctrine of 
Divine Forgiveness is the great glory of Christianity. But, 
I ask, to whom is Divine Forgiveness promised? To a/in- 
discriminately? Did Christ publish from his Cross absolute, 
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unconditional pardon ? Who does not know that throughout 
the whole teaching of the New Testament, repentance and 
remission of sins are always combined, and that the last 1s 
invariably used as a motive for the first? Who is forgiven 
in Christianity? The Prodigal! Yes! But not whilst 
wasting his substance in riotous living; but when, heart- 
broken, conscience-struck, he returns to his Father’s house. 
Our Father’s pardon was promised by Jesus to such as 
forsake sin, and obey His Will; and this obedience is the 
End for which Divine Forgiveness is preached. 

Again, some Christians may tell me that the Doctrine of 
Salvation is the great doctrine of Christianity,—more 
important than all its Precepts, and of more worth than all 
its incitements to Virtue. Salvation is a sublime doctrine. 
But what does it mean? According to the Scriptures, 
salvation is, to be rescued from moral evil, from error and 
sin, from the diseases of the mind, and to be restored to 
inward truth, piety and virtue. Consequently, Salvation and 
Christian Obedience are one and the same. Nor, indeed, 
can salvation be anything else. I know but one salvation 
for a sick man, and that is to give him feal/th. So I know 
but one salvation for a bad man, and that is to make him 
truly, thoroughly, conscientiously good,—to break the chains 
of his evil habits,—to raise him to the dignity and peace of 
a true religious life. An intelligent and moral being is 
saved and blessed just so faras he chooses freely—fully 
—what is good, great and god-like; as he adopts for his 
Rule the Will of God. I therefore repeat it. Salvation and 
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Virtue are but different aspects of the same Supreme Good. 
But now I goone step further, and reach the very citadel of 
controversy. 

| 4. There are Christians who will tell me, there is one 
Principle of the Gospel which constitutes its very essence, 
to which I have not even alluded; and which is of more 
importance to the human race than all Chnist’s Precepts 
combined. This is REDEMPTION by the BLoop of the 
Cross. This Atonement, we are told, is the grand dis- 
tinction of the Gospel; and all other parts of Christianity 
hold but a subordinate place. “The Cross! the Cross! is 
the CENTRE of our Religion,” they say, “round which the 
Precepts and the Promises revolve, and from which all 
borrow light and life.” To “trust in the Cross” has a more 
immediate and important influence on our salvation, than to 
carry out in life, however perfectly, all Precepts of the 
Sermon on the Mount. 

To this I reply, that I prize the Cross and Blood of 
Christ as highly as any Christian can. In view of that Cross 
I desire ever to live; and of that Blood, in the spiritual 
sense, I desire ever to drink. I hope, as truly as any 
Christian ever did or could, to be saved by the Cross of 
Christ. But what do I mean by such language? Do I 
expect that the wood to which Chnist was nailed is to save 
me? DolI expect that the material blood which trickled 
from his wounds is to save me? Ordo JI expect this boon 
from his bodily agonies? No! By the cross and blood of 
Christ, I mean nothing outward, nothing matenal. I mean 
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the Spirit, the Character, the Love of Jesus, which his death 
made manifest, and which are pre-eminently fitted to bind 
me to him, and to make me a partaker of his virtues. I 
mean his Religion, which was sealed by his blood, and the 
Spint of which shone forth most gloriously from his 
cross. I mean the great Pnnciples for which he died, 
and which have for their sole end to purify human nature. 
According to these views, the blood and cross of Christ 
are the means of Christian Virtue. How, then, can they be 
exalted above that virtue? J am astonished and appalled 
by the gross manner in which “ Christ’s Blood ” is often 
spoken of, as if his outward wounds and bodily sufferings 
could contribute to our salvation ; as if aught else than his 
Spirit, his Truth, could redeem us. On other occasions we use 
the very words, which we thus apply to Christ, and use them 
rationally, How is it that in religion we so readily part with 
our common sense? For example, we often say that our 
liberty was purchased, and our country was saved, “by the 
blood of Patnots.” And what do we mean P—that the material 
blood which gushed from their bodies, that their wounds, 
that their agonies, saved their country? No! We mean that 
we owe our freedom to men who loved their country more 
than life, and gladly shed their blood in its defence. By their 
blood we mean their patriotism,—their devotion to freedom, 
—approved in death. We mean their generous heroism, of 
which death was the crown. We mean the Principles for 
which they died, the Spirit which shone forth in their self- 
sacrifice, and which this sacrifice of their lives spread abroad 
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and strengthened in the community. So by Christ’s blood 
I understand his spirit, his entire devotion to the cause of 
Human Virtue and to the Will of God. By his Cross I 
mean his Celestial Love,—I mean the great principles of 
piety and righteousness,—in asserting which he died. To 
be redeemed by his blood is to be redeemed by his Good- 
ness. In other words, it is to be purified from all sin, and 
restored to all virtue, by the principles, the religion, the 
character, the all-conquering love of Jesus Christ. Accord- 
ing to these views, Moral Purity, Christian Virtue, Spiritual 
Perfection, is the Supreme Good to be bestowed by the 
blood and cross of Christ. O! thata voice of power could 
send this simple yet most sublime Truth to the utmost 
bounds of Christendom! It is a truth mournfully and 
disastrously obscured. According to common views, the 
Death of Christ, instead of being the great guzckener of 
heroic virtue, is made a SUBSTITUTE for it; and many hope 
to be happy through Christ’s dying agony, much more than 
through the participation of his Self-sacrificing Life. I 
doubt whether any error has done so much to rob Chris- 
tianity of its purifying and ennobling power, as these false 
views of Atonement. The Cross of Jesus—when supposed 
to bless us by some mysterious agency of reconciling God to 
us, and not by transforming our characters into the Spirit 
and image of our Saviour—becomes our peril, and may 
prove ourruin. Of one reality I am surg, and I speak it 
with entire confidence. I cannot receive from the Cross ot 
Christ any good so great, as that sublime Spirit of SELF- 
18 
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SACRIFICE, of Love to God, and of unbounded Charity, 
which the Cross so gloriously manifested. And they who 
seek not this, but seek, as they imagine, some mystical and 
mysterious good from Christ’s death, are mournfully blinded 
to the chief End of Christianity. I speak thus strongly,— 
not in arrogance, not in uncharitableness,—but because a 
great Truth, felt deeply, cannot utter itself feebly and tamely ; 
because no language, less emphatic, would be just to the 
strongest convictions of my conscience, my reason and my 
heart. 

III.—My friends, I have stated in this discourse the Great 
Good which Jesus Christ came to spread through the earth 
—the highest benefit which he can confer. I know nothing 
of equal worth with Moral Excellence; with an enlightened, 
powerful, disinterested, and holy mind; with a love to 
God which changes us into His likeness. I know nothing 
so important to us as the PERFECTION of our own Spirits. 
Perfect Goodness is the SUPREME Good, may I not say 
the only good? We often hear, indeed, of the Rewards of 
virtue, as if they were something separate from virtue, and 
virtue was but the means. But I am sure that Virtue itself 
is worth more than all outward rewards; its truest recom- 
pense is found in #ése/f, in its own growing vigour, .in its own 
native peace, in the harmony which it establishes between 
our souls and God, in the sympathy and friendship by which 
it identifies us with the Universe. So we hear of the 
Punishments of sin as if they were the greatest evils to be 
dreaded. But Sin, I am sure, is ¢¢se/f more terrible than all 
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its consequences, more terrible than any hell; and its chief 
misery is bound up in its own hateful nature. Of course, 
the only redemption of a human being is the recovery of his 
Spirit from moral evil, from whatever stains and debases 
it, to the purity, philanthropy, piety and perfectness of a 
Child of God, such as was manifested 1n the Beloved Son. 

To do the Will of our Heavenly Father,—to form ourselves 
after the purest Ideal of Goodness, which Nature, Con- 
science, Revelation present as a pattern,—is the great work 
of earthly existence. This practical use of the Gospel is 
the only saving Faith in Jesus Christ. For we know him, 
- and believe in him, only in so far as we recognise, love and 
imitate the Perfection of his Character and Life. To prefer 
Universal Rectitude, the boundless Love of God and fellow- 
beings, the PERFEcT LiFe, before all other good, is the only 
true wisdom, is the only real worship. We know nothing 
of a Future World, unless we hear proceeding from it a 
Voice of Benediction, that warns and welcomes us to enter 
now into that Purity, Integrity, Charity, Holiness, Peace and 
Joy, which are the bliss of Heaven. 
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XII. 
Che Church Universal, 





THE CHURCH UNIVERSAL. 


‘*There is one body, and one spirit, even as ye are called in one hope 
of your calling.” —Zphes. iv. 4. 





Cp ae 
and are joined vitally to their common Head. They con- 
stitute One Body. Christians are not distinct, separate, 
independent followers of Christ, each walking in a lonely 
path, living by an undisclosed faith, locking up in the breast 
an unparticipated love. Christ came not merely to teach a 
Doctrine, but to establish a Church, to form a Religious 
Society, to organise a Spiritual Community. His religion - 
was revealed to be a common possession, a common joy, 
a common ground of gratitude and praise, of sacrifice and 
work, for the whole Human Race. His religion was in- 
tended to be a world-wide cause, in which innumerable 
multitudes should be leagued ; which should be advanced 
by their united prayers, aspirations, toils, and sufferings ; 
which one age should transmit to another ; which should 
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enlist men of a devout and disinterested spirit through all 
nations and times. Christ is not the leader of solitary In- 
dividuals. The titles given to him in the New Testament 
imply the most close and endearing connections among those 
whom He calls his ‘ Friends.” Christ is the Head, and 
Christians are his Body—living members one of another. 
He is the Corner-stone, and they are a Teinple—built on 
him as a foundation, gaining strength and proportion from 
the fit junction of its various materials and parts. He is the 
Shepherd, and they are the Flock. Christianity is thus pre- 
eminently a Social Religion, — disposing its disciples to 
joint services, awakening the feeling of brotherhood,— 
demanding concerted efforts for its development and diffu- 
sion,—and in a word combining all believers into organic 
Unity in Spirit and in Deed. 

I.—It might be anticipated that a Religion coming from 
man’s Creator, whose Essence is Love, should be a Social 
one. For man, by his very nature, is pre-eminently a Social 
Being. 

All the great developments of humanity are fulfilled 
through Society. Society surrounds us at our entrance into 
life, and its influences embrace us till the parting hour. 
The arms of fellow-beings receive us at birth, and enfold us 
at death. The first and last sounds we hear are human 
voices. Thus social ties entwine themselves about our 
whole existence from the cradle to the grave. The happi- 
ness experienced in loving and being loved, the enhanced 
joy which blessings derive from participation, the resources 
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which infancy and age, infirmity and disease, find in the 
affectionate sympathy, sustenance and strength of the home 
circle, the pleasures of friendly discourse and the solaces of 
fraternal confidence, the astonishing enterprises achieved by 
the union of thoughts and energies in communities and 
nations, the light of literature, art, science, law, religion, 
transmitted and brightened by transmission from mind to 
mind, and from age to age,—countless benefits indeed, which 
there is no time to enumerate,—attest the benignant pur- 
poses of our Heavenly Father in making us Social. 

The Influence of Society upon the character of its con- 
stituent members can hardly be overstated. At times it 
even absorbs man’s free agency. Individuals are moulded 
by the community in which they live, almost passively and 
unconsciously. What a striking example we have of the 
power of Society over individual persons in the unfailing 
transmission of national characteristics from generation to 
generation! In what ineradicable lines of feature and form, 
of temperament and tendency, is this influence gravén! 
What multiplied traces in physiognomy, and in intellectual 
and moral traits, does every man bear of the People among 
whom he has chanced to be born! Souls pour themselves 
imperceptibly, but copiously, into other souls. So swift, 
subtle, and strong is this spiritual commerce between person 
and person, that a look or a tone is enough to reveal mind 
to mind, and to change the whole current of one another’s 
thoughts and emotions. Feelings, which sleep within us in 
solitude, awaken into intense energy, when manifested 
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powerfully by those around us. And a multitude, by acting 
upon one another, are wrought into fervours either of gene- 
rous enthusiasm or of indignant passion, to which our nature 
under ordinary circumstances is wholly unequal. 

Again, there is a principle of expansion in the soul, an 
ardent thirst for great objects and wide spheres of affection 
and action, which, in all lands and times, manifests itself in 
magnanimous Patriotism. How this generous love of country 
overcomes the contracting influences of our present selfish 
stage of civilisation. Every day we see men of no uncom- 
mon capacity or elevation of character devoted to the in- 
terests of the community in which they live, proud in its 
glory, exulting in its triumphs, humbled in its humiliations, 
wedded to its fortunes, sacrificing all private good for its 
advancement, clinging to it in peril, hazarding life in its 
defence. Reproach cast upon their nation stings them 
more keenly than personal insult. Its most distinguished 
lawgivers, heroes, and men of genius, though belonging to 
_ former ages, and consequently unknown, they exalt almost 
into divinities, and honour as if they were their own imme- 
diate ancestors. 

But even this devoted love of country is too narrow an 
emotion for the human soul. Man longs to live in the life 
of Humanity. Who does not know how even ordinary men 
are interested in fellow-creatures and events, far beyond the 
boundaries of their particular community; how their sympa- 
thies, aspirations, and hopes extend to and embrace what- 
ever Man is doing and suffering over the face of the whole 
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earth? How do they become parties to conflicts of another 
hemisphere, confederates in heart with distant nations in 
their struggles and sacrifices, and glad witnesses of the pro- 
gress of freedom and civilisation throughout the world ! 
How the daily newspapers are devoured by thousands and 
millions of readers, not for selfish ends of gain, or to dis- 
cover channels through which they may pursue profitable 
enterprises, but simply from sympathy with men of every 
kindred and name, and anxiety to learn the fortunes and 
fate of Human Nature, throughout the vast movements of 
mankind! This same interest in the whole Human Race 
gives popularity to books of travel, whereby many, who 
have trodden no soil but their natal one, in spirit circum- 
navigate the globe, and establish friendly and fraternal ac- 
quaintance with the inhabitants alike of the tropics and the 
poles. 

We have been speaking thus far of common men. But 
when we rise to contemplate superior minds, we find them 
peculiarly prompted to widen their sympathies indefinitely, 
and to form close alliance with their remotest brethren of 
the human race. Literary and Scientific men, scattered 
abroad through all nations, delight to multiply bonds of 
scholarly union; learn eagerly one another’s languages ; 
liberally interchange thoughts and discoveries; form societies 
of exploration, observation, and historical and critical in- 
quiry, to which the most distant regions contribute mem- 
bers; and rejoice in the progress of knowledge as a com- 
mon cause. And through this citizenship of learned men of 
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all countries in one great Republic of Reason, Science is 
now enlarging its conquests with a rapidity unexampled in 
former times. In like manner, Benevolent men, especially 
those who are consecrated to the same philanthropic objects, 
delight to hear of the progress of Reforms in different 
nations ; rejoice that the grand Schemes of Benevolence, to 
which they are devoted, enlist friends and helpers far and 
wide ; and exult in the success of its most distant advocates, 
as truly as in their own. 

Above all, is this conscious communion, in the Life ot 
Man Universal, profoundly felt in the sphere of Religion. 
So susceptible is our social nature, that the simple thought 
—that there are multitudes around the globe who unite in a 
common religious faith, hope, and charity—is all animating 
like an inspiration. The devout man worships with new 
zeal, when he feels that innumerable kindred souls are made 
one with his, in the love of the “One God and Father of 
all, who is above all, and through all, and in all,”—that this 
communion is not confined to our narrow world, but ex- 
pands throughout all worlds into a glorious Temple, where- 
in God dwells ; that in his hymns of praise he is echoing the 
anthems of Angelic choirs; that in his aspirations he is in 
unison with the emotions and joys of God’s countless 
Spiritual Family throughout the Universe ; and that he is 
even now a living member of an Immortal Organisation, 
which is to grow ever more perfect, when the distinctions of 
nations, and even of humanity, will be dissolved in the love 
and joy of the holy and blessed Societies of Heaven. 
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II.—And now let us consider more nearly the extent of 
this Unity in the Church Universal,—how far it reaches, 
how many it embraces,—in order that we may gain a cor- 
respondent largeness and elevation of views and affections, 
of hopes and principles of action. 

There is One Body and One Spirit. Christ has OnE 
CHURCH, not many Churches. All Christians are compre- 
hended in One Community. However scattered, separated 
and divided,—in their fellowship with One Head, in their 
participation of One Faith and Spirit, they are attracted by a 
combining principle, which, though counteracted now, can 
never be destroyed; and which will ultimately manifest 
itself in blending all believers, visibly and indissolubly, into 
One. From the very nature of the Christian Religion—as 
a Religion of Love—all who embrace it must be gathered 
into One Society. Christian Union cannot but be co-exten- 
sive with the Christian Religion, and diffused with it 
wherever it is spread. Such is the general doctrine of the 
text. 

1. Now if all Christians constitute One Community only, 
then it is implied, not merely that Christians of the different 
denominations, which are scattered through the world, are 
nearly connected with one another here below, but that 
Christians on Earth and Christians in Heaven are livingly 
bound in fellowship. Being equally united to Christ, these 
two classes are necessarily comprehended in that One Body, 
which is quickened by the One Spirit of adoption, that ani- 
mates the whole vast Family of the Children of God. Con- 
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sequently they sustain most intimate relations with one 
another, instantly and everywhere. 

It is common to speak of these two classes under the 
names of the Church Militant and the Church Triumphant. 
But these words merely denote the respective circumstances 
amidst which different members of the same Community are 
for a season placed. The Church Militant and the Church 
Triumphant are ONE Church ; and the time is approaching 
in which these distinctions shall vanish away, and when all 
Christ’s followers, crowned with the same triumph, shall be 
gathered into the same Visible Communion, around their 
common exalted Head. This doctrine is announced in a 
passage of singular magnificence and elevation, both of 
thought and language, in the Epistle to the Hebrews, where 
the writer says: “ Ye are come unto Mount Sion, and unto 
the city of the Living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to 
an innumerable company of angels, to the general assembly 
and church of the first-born, whose names are written in 
heaven, and to God the Judge of all, and to the spirits of 
just men made perfect.” In other words, by unity of soul 
with Christ’s Church, we are admitted into a real Communion 
of Saints, tender and confidential, which will gain strength 
and largeness as we and they advance towards celestial ex- 
cellence. 

2. If we consider, first, the position of Christians in 
Heaven,—who through life were devoutly interested in the 
growth of holiness and love among Christ’s followers,—it is 
utterly incredible that they should cast off at death this form 
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of benevolence, as if it were worth no more than the 
perishable body. For what is the Heaven, into which they 
have entered, but the Perfection of Charity, the unbroken 
harmony of all good affections? Although we may well 
suppose that ties of a mere earthly nature will fall from the 
purified spirit, yet attachments founded in piety and goodness 
cannot but gather vigour as souls mature in the Perfect Life. 
This doctrine of the enduring sympathy, felt by Christians 
in Heaven for Christians on Earth, should be placed beyond 
doubt, if we believe that Christ’s disciples ascend at death 
into immediate personal intercourse with him. You re- 
member how Paul says, that ‘‘to be absent from the body 
is to be present with the Lord.” Christians are not present 
with our Saviour merely as we are with one another ; for in 
the future state the access of mind to mind must undoubt- 
edly be nearer than on earth, They have a communion 
with his Spirit, such as the closest friendship does not allow 
among imperfect men. Friendship is the affection that 
predominates in the mind of Jesus. Friendship is his very 
soul. We are assured that, in his present glorified state, 
the same magnanimous love, which upheld him in the agonies 
of crucifixion, flows out continually towards his followers on 
earth, and is manifested 1n perpetual efforts for their pro- 
gress and their final and complete redemption. Christians 
_ in Heaven look with new clearness of spiritual vision into 
the depth of this Love of Christ “which passeth knowledge,” 
until they too become “filled with the fulness of God.” 
And can we imagine, thatembosomed within this Divine Com- 
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passion, which is always descending from Heaven to earth, 
and living in the midst of the warm and attractive beams of 
this all-embracing Charity, they can shake off concern for 
the Church below? Through closer adherence to the Head, 
can they become severed from the members, who are so 
dear and near to him as to be called “flesh of his flesh” ? 

I doubt not that Christians, who enter the Spintual 
World, and attain to freedom from the alloy of selfishness, 
which tarnished their charity on earth, glow with a love of 
which we in our mortal state cannot distinctly conceive. We 
may gain a glimpse of it from the image given, when it is 
said, that “they shall shine as the Sun,” that radiant minister 
of the Most High, who dwells in light. Who indeed can sup- 
pose that good men at death will grow cold to the Church, 
in the bosom of which they were themselves nurtured and 
bred for the heavenly community ; that the martyrs who 
loved it more than life, and rose to heaven through flames, 
endured in its defence, should part with that zeal for its 
welfare to which they owe their crowns of glory? The 
fire of persecution could not consume, but only refined 
and exalted this divine zeal. I am persuaded that it is a 
great, however common an error, to conceive of the de- 
parted as so absorbed in their new mode of being as to 
forget their former one. ‘To suppose them forgetful of the 
world, where they began to live, is to make that life worth- 
less, and to blot out a volume of invaluable experience. To 
think of them as regarding this world with indifference, 
when it was the scene of their Master’s life, and still bears 
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the impress of his footsteps; when it is associated so in- 
timately with the manifestation of his character, and is the 
object of his perpetual care, is to make them dead to his 
glorious design of good. Undoubtedly they think of our 
world with very different feelings from those which it once: 
excited. To them its splendours have paled amidst the 
brightness of their new abode. The competitions and 
strifes of men for a day’s pre-eminence seem to them child- . 
ish, as well as sinful. This world’s grand interest to them 
is as the birthplace of Immortal Minds, as the school where | 
they are trained for Heaven. But as such it is infinitelyy 
precious, and they regard it with intense concern. 

In these views we discover a peculiarity, and a supremely 
honourable one, of the relationship formed by Christianity 
among its disciples. It is a perpetual and ever-growing 
relationship. The toils and sufferings for a Nation,—which 
has its date and is hastening to its appointed term; which 
is soon to be joined, in its decline and fall, with past and 
almost forgotten empires,—may fade from the mind of the 
patriot. Death may break the bond which joined him to 
it, and put an end not only to his efforts for its welfare, but 
to his sympathies in its fate. But not so can it be with the 
Chnistian. Labourer and sufferer for the Church Universal 
as he has been on earth, his energies are consecrated to an. 
Immortal Cause; to the interest of a Community which. 
will outlive sun and stars; and which, being of heavenly 
origin, tends towards and will be perfected in Heaven. 
Death cannot take him out of this Church, nor in the least 
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degree loosen his connections with it. On the contrary, he 
goes to join the triumphant, purified, blessed portion of 
this Community, among whom his affections for his militant 
brethren here, instead of being extinguished, will gain new 
fervour. 

In regard to the methods in which Christians in the Spir- 
itual World manifest their affections towards Chnistians on 
Earth,—in regard to the services and assistances they 
render,—I shall not attempt to speak. The doctrine, that 
they come to mortals as ministers of mercy; that in this 
mission they do the work of angels whom they resemble ; 
—though reason in no way opposes it, and the heart wel- 
comes it,—must be held, with a degree of uncertainty, as 
forming no part of revelation. But there is one office, by 
which the Risen and Glorified hold an active, beneficent 
connection with the Church on earth, of which we cannot 
doubt. With Christ’s example before them, who is ever 
interceding for man,—and with the privilege of nearer 
access to God than they could enjoy in the body,—can we 
question that in their petitions they remember their tempted 
brethren, who are fighting that fight, of which by experience 
they know the toil and pain? MHaving prayed for the 
Church till their last breath, can we imagine that in their 
present exalted state, where intercession must be more ef- 
fectual because springing from a purer heart, they should 
not mingle with their worship this high duty? Why should 
we think that prayer is confined to earth, or that its power 
of appeal can be weakened in heaven? Are Christians there 
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denied the privilege, which is granted here, of invoking 
God’s blessing on friends and brethren? For one, I doubt 
not that among the joyful praises of angels is heard a voice, 
‘ less rapturous, but more tender, of affectionate intercession. 
Perhaps we shall hereafter find that no incense rises more 
acceptably before God’s throne,.than the prayers of Saints 
for their afflicted and endangered brethren in this state of 
probation. Thus have I given one illustration of the living 
ties between Christians in Heaven and Christians on Earth. 

3. In the next place, how does the Christian on Earth 
contribute his part to this union? I answer, by recollec- 
tion, and by hope; by looking back to the lives and cha- 
racters of departed Saints while they were inhabitants of this 
world; and by anticipating joyfully their society in the 
world to come. The Christian, imbued with the spirit of 
his religion, maintains communion by grateful remembrance 
with those who have gone before him, and especially with 
the more illustrious, whose holy services and sacrifices for 
the Church have crowned them with haloes of honour. He 
does not regard his Religion merely as a blessing of the 
present moment, but studies with profoundest interest its 
past history. He remembers that it has come down to him 
through a long procession of ages, and that it has been 
transmitted through the professions, sufferings, prayers and 
virtues of millions, who have lived and died for it before his 
birth. He delights to think of his Religion under the simili- 
tude, which Jesus gave, of a seed sown upon earth centuries 
ago, and to trace its growth,—nourished as it has been with 
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the tears and sweat, the blood and anxious care, of the 
holiest persons in the records of the past. To the true 
Christian no history is so affecting, as that of the Church 
Universal. His soul unites with the pure and pious, who 
have clung to it in danger; who have fought beneath the 
banner of the Cross with spiritual weapons ; who have con- 
quered the powers of evil by self-sacrifice, suffering and 
death. The Apostle, bearing Christian truth through rude 
and barbarous nations to the ends of the earth, armed with 
the spirit of all-enduring and all-conquering love, rises before 
him,—high above conspicuous heroes and legislators,—as 
the most majestic and commanding form of human nature 
in the dim regions of antiquity. He feels his personal debt 
to the faith and loyalty of these tried followers of Chnist, 
and blesses them for those labours of which he daily reaps 
the fruits. ‘Thus, by memory, we have connection as truly 
with the Saints risen in glory, as we have with those yet 
dwelling here. Though dead they yet speak to us. And 
happy is it for us when we open our minds to the influences 
of the departed, and form intimacies with the great and 
good who have preceded us into the world of peace ! 

The Risen and Glorified thus speak to us from distant 
regions and remote ages. But they speak also from nearer 
times and more familiar scenes. Indeed, there is no place 
in our own communities and homes which is not conse- 
crated by their blessed images. How we delight to remem- 
ber their excellencies ; their superiority to this world’s gifts; 
their uncorrupted simplicity; the moderation with which 
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they enjoyed, the liberality with which they imparted ; the 
conscientiousness with which -they regarded themselves as 
the stewards of Divine munificence! The periods of their 
history: to which affection most gladly recurs are those in 
which they manifested strength of principle that ‘never 
faltered, and fulness of love that never failed ; when their 
countenances glowed with lofty disinterestedness and un- 
conquerable trust in God. What an assured conviction 
do we feel of the perpetuity and immortality of such noble 
forms of goodness! What a certainty cheers us that these 
friends have ascended to a brighter world, when the serene 
spirit of that world had dawned upon their faces even in 
their earthly state! But when the Good leave us, it is not 
only to the more signal portions of their history that memory 
returns. We rejoice indeed to recall acts which deserved 
and won general admiration. But how delightful is it also 
to remember gentle, quiet, ceaseless virtues, which found 
their sphere in the seclusion of home, and spread a softened 
light through the privacy of domestic life ; which perhaps 
no eye but our own witnessed, revealing to usa depth of 
piety and love such as no public conduct could display ! 
How soothing are the recollections of the constancy of 
affection, that made sacrifices without knowing that they 
were such ; which stifled its own griefs that it might not add 
to those of others; which bore the infirmities of friends as 
though it never saw them! How blessed is the remem- 
brance of the unpretending devoutness, that made no 
outward profession, but mingled itself calmly and quietly 
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with the whole tenor of thought and action, and shone forth 
steadily in resignation, persevering duty, and unostentatious 
love! 

The influence of the Good and Holy on the present 
world is thus not limited to their living in it When are 
they so lovely, so winning, so powerful to guide and quicken, 
as after death has withdrawn them from us? Then we feel 
that the seal is set upon what was made Perfect in their 
souls. No more can they be sullied by contact with the 
earth. They take their place like stars in a region of purity 
and peace. They come to our thoughts clad in the light of 
celestial sanctity and sweetness. Shall we not follow them 
in thought to their high dwelling-place, and learn from them 
even diviner wisdom than they taught on earth? 

_ Let us believe, too, that they carry with them all their 

recollections of the loved whom they have left behind. 
This earth, where they began the development of their moral 
being,—where they first heard the voice of conscience, felt 
their first love, fought their first conflicts, won their first 
triumphs—must ever be endeared to them by most affecting 
associations. The friends who blessed them,and the friends 
whom they blessed, can never be banished from their minds- 
True, for a season they have parted from us ; but they 
cannot forget us. The hearts which have felt for us so 
long, feel for us yet, more tranquilly indeed, but more 
profoundly. They love us still. We are objects of a holier 
interest than ever. And that interest is ‘strengthened, in 
proportion as we grow in resemblance to the Ascended and 
Glorified, and fitter for their companionship. 
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But the Christian not only maintains a connection with 
his Brethren in Heaven by grateful recollections of their 
virtues. Still more closely is he bound to them by hope. 
He does not remember them as embalmed in history, to be 
known only through the records of tradition. They stil 
five, and are members of the same Organic Body with him- 
self. Already he feels a brotherhood with them. He is 
bound to them by more than distant admiration, even by 
close and cordial friendship. Eagerly he anticipates a 
future existence, because he shall meet there the venerable 
dead, with whose Spirits, still animating their biographies, 
histories, and works, he now communes. He rejoices to 
think of soon hearing, seeing, and holding familiar inter- 
course with inspired Prophets and holy Poets, with Philan- 
thropists and Sages, with Scholars and Artists, with great- 
hearted Heroes of common life, whose characters and deeds 
have nounshed in him pure purposes and lofty aspirations ; 
and he is elevated towards their sublime height by these 
soaring expectations. The space that sunders him from 
them is daily growing narrower; and his present faint con- 
ceptions of them will soon change into clear, full, intimate, 
personal acquaintance. Steadfast in faith, he trusts that 
they will receive and gladly incorporate him into their 
society. Nor does he thus trust without good grounds. 
Is there joy among the Angels over a sinner who by re- 
pentance begins the Christian race, and can we doubt that 
the arrival in heaven of a spirit, which has finished its war- 
fare and gained the immortal crown, is blissful intelligence 
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and an event of transporting joy to its benevolent Commu- 
nities? This is indeed a glorious and glorifying hope, that 
we Shall be greeted with welcome by the revered and illus- 
trious, the humble and gentle, who have gone before us into 
the world of light. But let us not fear to yield to this high 
hope. For the First among many Brethren will count his 
work unfinished until his prayer shall be fulfilled, that all 
who love and believe in him shall be one with him, and 
with one another, as he and his Father are one, and that 
where he is they shall be also. 

While speaking thus of the union between Christians on 
Earth and Christians in Heaven by hope, let me avow that 
my own impressions on this subject were much strengthened 
by visiting Catholic lands. I am aware that this admission 
may breed suspicion of the soundness of my views. But 
we ought not to doubt that among the corruptions of the 
Catholic Church there are rich relics of primitive truth. 
The zeal of the Reformation, too impetuous and unsparing, 
rejected many principles and usages, which deserve our 
respect and imitation. The Catholic Church, it is well 
known, is distinguished by the ardent veneration with which 
it cherishes the memory and seeks the friendship of de- 
parted Saints. And notwithstanding the superstitions grafted 
upon this branch of their religion, they have done wisely in 
striving to multiply these germs from the Tree of Life, by 
perpetuating the examples of holy men and women, to 
whom Christianity was so largely indebted in its spring- 
time. I entered these countries with much of that in- 
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difference which has grown up among Protestants, through 
dread of Catholic abuses. But when, by the help of 
statuary and painting, my attention was awakened, and my 
mind brought to act on Christ’s faithful followers in the 
early ages of the Church ; when I beheld the celestial love- 
liness of his mother Mary; and especially when I contem- 
plated the Martyr in his last hour, and saw, mysteriously 
mingled with the agonies of excruciating death, bright beams 
of immortal joy, indomitable trust, calm constancy, heroic 
courage, and meek forgiving charity—I felt the claim of 
these primitive disciples to our grateful love, as never before. 
I felt that, by death so endured, they had sent forth an 
influence to quicken all future times, and that they had 
become what they now are, everlastingly members of that 
Community of the Blessed to which I too aspire to belong. 
I rejoiced in being one with them by devotion to the same 
Head, and though now far separated in time, I longed one 
day to thank them for their loyalty to that Glorious Gospel, 
which has brightened all my hopes. 

III. —My friends, I should not have insisted so long 
upon this Communion between Christians in Heaven and 
Christians on Earth, did I not think this truth an eminently 
practical one. To many no lessons seem practical, except 
the minute inculcations of common duties. But, in fact, 
the most practical views in religion are those which awaken 
the loftiest sentiments and touch the noblest springs of 
action. And the subject, now discussed, is peculiarly fitted 
to give life and energy to our convictions of the Spiritual 
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World, and to lift our minds above the sordid mood, into 
which they are so prone to sink. The attraction of Heaven 
lies in the Beings who reside there. And whilst, the thought 
of the Presence of God is enough to inflame intense desire, 
yet we are greatly aided by conceiving of Our Father’s 
House as the mansion of all the excellent, whose lives have 
sanctified the earth. In proportion as in thought we com- 
mune with this “ Assembly and Church of the Firstborn,” 
we learn to revere our own spiritual capacities, which can 
alone fit us for such high society. 

Unhappily speculations of this nature seem to many not 
only wanting in practical utility, but as unreal fictions of 
the fancy. Whatever goes beyond our present experience 
passes with such for visionary and romantic. The Spiritual 
World is to them a void. And the idea of Higher Orders 
of Beings, though so plainly revealed in Scripture, and at- 
tested by all Traditions, gains from them merely a half 
sceptical assent. But if Revelation be worthy of any credit, 
the intercourse between Heaven and Earth is most close 
and constant. Jesus Christ, Risen and Glorified,—who 
once lived here below,—now “ves on high, not as an un- 
concerned Spectator, but as a mighty Agent for the good 
of the whole human race. Angels, commissioned by his 
boundless love, he sends forth to minister to all heirs of 
salvation. Near him are Christians, who, departed from 
this world in faith, now sympathise and co-work with him in 
promoting the growth of his ever-expanding’ Community. 
And to the mind that can shake off the clogs of earth, and 
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freely exercise its spiritual powers, these views will appear 
to be as sober and rational, as they are joyful and exalting. 


How unparalleled in dignity is the Church Universal, as 
we have now contemplated it! In extent it surpasses all 
other communities, gathering in its wide embrace Spirits 
made Perfect around the throne of God, Holy Men in 
heaven, and the Children of the Father throughout all 
nations. And as to duration, not only has it withstood the 
shocks of ages,— outlasting Empires and States amidst 
which it has been planted, and still flourishing with peren- 
nial growth while they decay ;—but it is appointed to sur- 
vive the present order of the Natural World, and to be 
transformed from glory to glory in ‘regions of the Universe 
beyond all adverse change. How cheering is this confi- 
dence that we are even now citizens of a Kingdom that can 
never be moved, members of a Community that is organised 
by a principle of Imperishable Life ! 

When, by an act of faith and hope, we transport our- 
selves into the world where Human Nature is redeemed 
- from every sin and woe, and there behold the good, the 
just, the wise, the lovely, trained in all regions and ages,—a 
multitude which no man can number,—exalted to new life, 
new powers, new friendships, new prospects of the immense 
creation, and new ministries of love in co-operation with 
higher beings and with God,—then does the awful grandeur 
of Immortality open before us; then do we feel, with de- 
-vout gratitude, that this birth-place and school for Spirits 
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is worthy of its Divine Author, and of its sublime con- 
summation. | 

“‘Compassed about by this great cloud of Witnesses,” 
let us with firm andcheerful trust endure all trials, discharge 
all duties, accept all sacrifices, fulfil the law of universal ahd 
impartial love, and adopt as our own that cause of truth, 
righteousness, humanity, liberty, and holiness—which, being 
the cause of the All-Good, cannot but triumph over all 
powers of evil. Let us rise into blest assurance that every- 
where and for ever we are enfolded, penetrated, guarded, 
guided, kept by the power of the Father and Friend, who 
can never forsake us; and that all Spirits who have begun 
to seek, know, love, and serve the All- Perfect One on 
earth, shall be re-united in a Celestial Home, and be wel- 
comed together into the Freedom of the Universe, and the 
Perpetual Light of His Presence ! 


THE END. 
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llustrations. 


- BEETON'’S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 28pp. Com- 
prising Lessons about English Kings, Chronologically Arranged. Also List of 
the Kings and Queens of England, with the Dates when their Reign began and 
ended. 46 Illustrations. 


6. BEETON'’S PICTORIAL BIBLE HISTORY. 2g pp. Comprising 
First Lessons from Bible History, from the Fall of Adam to the time of the 
Apostles. 39 Illustrations. 


Meeton’s Good-Aim Series. 


Coloured wrappers, 9d. ; cloth gilt, 1s. ; gilt edges, bevelled boards, x5. 6d. 


x. The Original Ongar Poems for Children. By the TayLor Family, M. E. B., 
and others. 


2. The Basket of Flowers; or Piety and Truth Triumphant. 

3. Ellen’s Idol. By the Author of ‘‘ Tiny,” and ‘‘ Trotty’s Book.” 
4- Trotty’s Book. By the Author of ‘‘ The Gates Ajar.” 

5. Sermons on the Wall. By JoHN TILLOTSON. 

6. Goldy and Goldy’s Friends. By Mary DeNnsELL 

7. The One Thing Needful ; or, Ethel’s Pearls. 

8. I Don’t Know How. By the Author of “ The Gates Ajar.” 

g- Sayings and Doings of Children. By the Rev. J. B. SMITH. 
1o. Tiny. By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 

iz. Tiny’s Sunday Night. By ExizaBetH STUART PHELPS. 

12, The Orphan Boy; or From Peasant to Prince. 
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Other Volumes of equal merit and suitable moral tone in preparation. 





Published by WARD, LOCK, AND T\LER, Paternoster Row. 











Beeton’s Legal Handbooks. 


Now ready, in strong Linen Covers, price 1s. each. 


. Property. 8. Masters, Apprentices, Servants, 
2. Women, Children, and Registra- and Working Contracts. 
tion, 


9. Auctions, Valuations, Agency, 


3. Divorce and Matrimonial Causes, Games, and Wagers. 


4. Wills, Executors, and Trustees. 


5. Trans actions in Trade, Securities, 
and Sureties. 


6. Partnership and Joint ~ Stock | 1 Conveyance, Travellers, and 


10. Compositions, Liquidations, and 
Bankruptcy. 


Companies. . Innkeepers. 
. Landlord and Tenant, Lodgers,| 12. Powers, Agreements, Deeds, 
Rates and Taxes. and Arbitrations. 


*,* These Books are as excellent as they are cheap. The persevering labour 
devoted to their production has resulted in the classification and completeness which 
distinguishes them among similar attempts. Each one of the series has its own sepa- 
rate Index, and the amount of information is much greater and more varied than the 
necessary brevity of the title suggests. 


New Editions, and New Wrappers printed in colours. 


Peeton's Country Pooks. 


ONE SHILLING EACH. 
xr. Poultry and Pigeons. Howto Rear and Manage. Coloured Plates. 


2. British Song and Talking Birds. Howto Rear and Manage them. Coloured 
Plates. 


3 British Song Birds. Howto Rear and Manage. Coloured Plates, 

4. The Parrot Book. Howto rear and Manage them. Coloured Plates. 

5. Birds’ Nests and Eggs, and Bird-stuffing. Coloured Plates. 

6. Rabbits and Squirrels. How to Rear and Manage them. Coloured Plate. 
7 


. Bees, Silkworms, and the Aquarium. How to rear and Manage them. 
Coloured Plate. 


8. Dogs and Cats. How to Rear and Manage them. Coloured Plate. 


*,* These books contain ample instruction for all who keep Birds, Poultry, 
Pigeons, Rabbits, Squirrels, Bees, Silkworms, or Dogs and Cats, and for those who 
are Collectors of Birds’ Nests and Eggs. 


Published by WARD, LOCK, AND TYLER, Paternoster Row. 





THE STANDARD COOKERY BOOKS. 


TWO HUNDRED AND SEVENTEENTH THOUSAND. 
New Edition, post 8vo, half-bound, price 75. 6d. ; half-calf, tos. 6¢. 


Mrs. BEETON'’S BOOK of HOUSEHOLD 
MANAGEMENT: comprising every kind of Practical 
Information on Domestic Economy and Modem Cookery. 
With numerous Woodcuts and Coloured Illustrations. | 

*,” As a Wedding Gift, Birth’xy Book, or Presentation Volume at any 
pened of the Year, or upon any Anniversary whatever, Mrs. Beeton’s ‘ House- 
old Management’ is entitled to the very Gist place. In half-calf binding, 
price Half-a-Guinea, the Book will last a lifetime, and save money every day. 


“*Mrs. Isabella Beeton's ‘ Book of Household Management’ aims at being 
a compendium of household duties in every grade of household life, from the 
Mistress to the Maid-of-all-work. It is illustrated by numerous diagrams, 
exhibiting the various articles of food in their original state, and there are 
also coloured plates to show how they ought to look when dished and ready 
for the table. The verdict of a practical cook of great experience, on return - 
ing the book to her mistress, was, ‘ Ma’am, I consider it an excellent work: it 
is full of useful information about everything, which is quite delightful; and I 
should say any one might learn to cook from it who never tried before.’""— 
Athenaeum. 


476 pp., with numerous Engravings in the Text, and Coloured Plates, 
exquisitely produced by the best Artists, 35. 6d. 


Mrs. BEETON’S EVERY-DAY COOKERY 
and HOUSEKEEPING BOOK;; comprising Instructions for 
Mistresses and Servants, and a Collection of Practical Recipes. 
With 104 Coloured Plates, showing the Modern Mode of send- 
ing Dishes to Table. 


Price 2s. 6d.; cloth. 


ALL ABOUT COOKERY: a Dictionary 
of Every-day Ordering of Meals, and Management of the 
Kitchen. By Mrs. ISABELLA BEETON. 

Price 1s. containing 208 pages, 477 Recipes, and Formule for 

Mistresses and Servants. Also, with Coloured Plates, price 1s. 6d. 


Mrs. BEETON’S ENGLISHWOMAN’S 
COOKERY BOOK. Comprising Recipes in all Branches of 
Cookery, and accurate Descriptions of Quantities, Times, Costs, 
Seasons, for the various Dishes. 


Post-free for Three-halfpence. 220TH THOUSAND. 


BEETON’S PENNY COOKERY BOOK. 
Being useful Recipes for Good Breakfasts, Dinners, and 
Suppers, at a cost varying from Ten-pence to Two-shillings a 
day for Six Persons. 


——— 


LONDON: WARD, Lock & TYLER, PATERNOSTER Row, E.C. 
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BEETON’S 
STANDARD GARDENING BOOKS. 


Gardening, properly managed, is a source of income to thousands, and 
of healthful recreation to other thousands. Besides the gratification it 
affords, the inexhaustible field it opens up for observation and experiment, 
commends its interesting practice to every one possessed of a real English 
home. 


Uniform with Mrs. Beeton'’s “ Household Management.” With Pa eed 
Coloured Plates of Flowers. Price 7s. 6d.; half calf, tos. 


BEETON’ S BOOK OF GARDEN MANAGEMENT. tie all 
kinds of Information connected with Fruit, Flower, and 
Kitchen Garden Cultivation, Orchid Houses, Bees, &e., 
&c. Illustrated with Coloured Plates of surpassing beauty, 


Ts 6 d and numerous Cuts. 
bad e 


The directions in BEETON’s GARDEN MANAGEMENT are 
conceived in a practical manner, and are, throughout the 
work, so simply given that none can fail to understand them. 
The Coloured Plates will show more than a hundred different kinds of plants and 
flowers, and assist in the identification of any doubtful specimen. 





460 pages, with Coloured Plates and Engravings in the Text, price 3s. 6d. 


BEETON'’S DICTIONARY OF EVERYDAY GAR- 
DENING, Constituting a Popular Cyc clopedia of the 


3s 6d Theory and Practice of Horticulture. Embellished with 
8 ® Coloured Plates, made after Original Water-Colour Draw- 
ings copied from Nature. 





ALL ABOUT GARDENING. Being a Dictionary of 

Practical Gardening. Handsomely bound in Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

2, 6d Specially adapted to the capabilities and requirements of 
the Kitchen and Flower Garden at the present day. 


ls. 6d. BEETON’S GARDENING BOOK. Containing full 


and Practical Instructions concerning Garden Operations, 


Coloured Plates. the Flower Garden, the Fruit Garden, the Kitchen Garden, 
Pests of the Month, with a Monthly Calendar of work to 
ls. Od. be done in the Garden throughout the year. 
Wate Coloured Cloth, rs. Also with Coloured Plates, price 1s. 6d. 
ates. 


Post free for Three-halfpence. 


BEETON’S PENNY GARDENING BOOK, Being 
a Monthly Calendar of work to be done in the Flower, 
ld. Fruit, and Kitchen Garden, together with plain directions 
for growing all useful Vegetables and most Flowers suited 
to adorn the Gardens and Homes of Cottagers. 





Published by WARD, LOCK, AND TYLER, Paternoster Row. 








New Books and New Edttions. 


Che Hapdn Series of Manuals. 


Now ready, handsome cloth, 18s.; half bound calf, 26s.3 full calf, £x xxzs. 6d., 
an entirely New and Revisgp EDITION. 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES. Relating to all Ages 
and Nations; for Universal Reference. Fourteenth Edition, Revised and 
greatly Enlarged by BENJAMIN VINCENT, Assistan Secretary to the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain ; containing the History of the World to August, 
1873. 





New VotumeE or THE Haypn SeErigs. Price 18s. 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF POPULAR MEDICINE AND 
HYGIENE; Comprising all possible Self-Aids in Accidents and Disease ; 
being a Companion for the Traveller, Emigrant, and Clergyman, as well as 
for the Heads of Families and Institutions, Edited by Epwin LANKESTER, 
M.D., F.R.S., Coroner for Central Middlesex. Assisted by distinguished 
Members of the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, 


In thick demy 8vo, strong covers, price 18s., cloth. 


HAYDN’'S UNIVERSAL INDEX OF BIOGRAPHY. From 
the Creation to the Present Time. For the Use of the Statesman, the Historian, 
and the Journalist. Containing the Chief Events in the Lives of Eminent 
Persons ot all Ages and Nations, arranged Chronologically and carefully 
Dated ; preceded by the Biographies and Genealogies of the Chief Royal 
Houses of the World. Edited by J. BERTRAND Payne, M.R.I., F.R.S.L., 
F.R.G.S, 


In thick demy 8vo, strong covers, price 18s. 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF SCIENCE. Comprising As- 
tronomy, Chemistry, Dynamics, Electricity, Heat, Hydrodynamics, Hydro- 
statics, Light, Magnetism, Mechanics, Meteorology, Pneumatics, Sound, and 
Statics. Preceded by an Essay on the History of the Physical Sciences. 
Edited by G. FARR&R Ropwe Lt, F.R.A.S., F.C.S. 


In thick demy 8vo, strong covers, price 16s. 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. For the use of 
all Readers and Students of the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, and of the Books of the Apocrypha. Edited by the Rev. CHARzEs 
BouTE Lu, M.A. 








Published by Ward, Lock, and Tyler. 
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New Books and New Editions, 








WITH EIGHT ILLUSTRATIONS, 


Moxon’s Popular Pocts, 
Edited by WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTS, 


4 
In elegant cloth gilt, gilt edges, 38. 6d.; morocco extra, ros. 6d,; morocco 
antique, 7S. 6@.; !vory enamel, 7s.; tortoiseshell, 7. 

The Press and the Public, alike in Great Britain and her Cclonies and in the 
United States, unite in their testimony to the immense superiority of Messrs. 
Moxon’s “‘ Popular Poets” over any other similar collections published by any 
other house. Their possession of the Copyright Works of Cocerincg, Hoop, 
Keats, SHELLEY, WORDSWORTH, aad other great National Poets, places this 
Series above rivalry. 

‘ x. Byron’s Poetical Works. ax. Tupper’s Proverbial Philosophy. 
« Longfellow's Poetical Works. The Four Series Complete for the 


First Ti 
3. Wordsworth's Poetical Works. Pecan in One Volume, with 


4. &\%tt’s Poetical Works. 12, Milton’s Poetical Works. 
s. She ley’s Poetical Works, 13. Campbell’s (Thos.) Poetical Works, 
6. Mociv’s Poetical Works, * Pda : rhptairetehand 
: 15. Cowper’s Poe orks, 
7. Hood's Poetical Works. : A shied of Humorous Poetry, 
8, Keats’s Poetical Works. 17. A Selection of American Poetry. 
g. Coleridge's Poetical Works, 18, Mrs, Hemans’ Poems, 


zo. Burns’s Poetical Works. 


Now ready, in folio, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 21s.; Proofs, India, mounted, 42s. 

KEATS’S POETIC ROMANCE, ENDYMION. [Illustrated by 
E. J. Poynter, A.R.A, Six magnificent engravings on stecl by F. Joubert, 
from paintings by E. J. PoyNTER. 
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HKoxons Elustrated Gift Books. 


Cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 73s. 6d. 6. Story of Elaine. 


x. The Idylls of the King. Tannysom | 7- Hood. Illustrated by Dorr, 
—Dors. 8. Miss Kilmansegg. Illustrated by 
SECCOMBE. 


9. Hood. Illust. by Birker Fostar. 
10, Hood again Illust. 9 


Price 218. 
a. Elaine. By Tennyson—Dors. 
3. Enid. = ° 
4. Vivien. 99 se Price 42s, 
gs. Guinevere és - zz. Hood again Illust. Artist’s Proots 





Published on ee ee Ward, Lock, and Tyler. 
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The Standard Netinnh Books. 


Now Ready, elegantly bound, gilt edges, Chromic Title and 
Frontispiece, price 7s. 6a. 


BEETONS BOOK OF NEEDLEWORK, 


Consisting of Instructions, Illustrations, and Designs by English, German, 

and French Artists, engraved in London, Berlin, Paris, and Brussels. Every 

Stitch Described and Engraved with the utmost Accuracy, and the Quantity 
of Material requisite for each Pattern stated. 








Comprising: 
Tatting Patterns, Embroidery Instructions. 
Embroidery Patterns. Crochet Instructions. 
Crochet Patterns. Knitting & Netting In- 


structions. 


Knitting & Netting Patterns 
Lace Stitches. 


Monogram & Initial Pat- 
terns. Point Lace Patterns. 
Berlin Wool Instructions. Guipure Patterns. 


In all, upwards of 500 Accurate Patterns, and New and Old Stitches. 


*,* Just as THe Book oF HouszHoLp MANAGEMENT takes due precedence 
of every other Cookery Book, so this SF coronary scilection of Needlework 
Designs will become the book, par excellence, for Ladies to consult, both for 
Instruction in Stitches and all kinds of Work, and Patterns of elegant style 
and irreproachable good taste. 








Price One Shilling each, 


NEW NEEDLEWORK PATTERN BOOKS, 


By MADAME A. GOUBAUD. 
Madame Goubaud’s Tatting Patterns, Madame Goubaud’s Guipure d’Art. 


' Madame Goubaud’s Embroidery Patterns | The Book of Polonaise Lace. By 


ae rn eC; 


Madame Goubaud’s Crochet Patterns. the Silkworm. 
Madame Goubaud’s Knitting and Net- 
ting Patterns. Larger Size. 
Madame Goubaud’s Patterns of Mono-| Madame Goubaud’s Guipure Work 
grams, Initials, &c. Patterns. 2s, 
Madame Goubaud’s Point Lace Pat-| Madame Goubaud’s Pillow Lace 
; terns. Book. 8s. 6d. 


Suitable for Schools, Young Girls, Ladies’ Seminaries, &¢. 
THE 


Sturdurd Heedlebvork Sustruction Books 


By MADAME ADOLPHE GOUBAUD. Price SIXPENCE. 


Madame Goubaud’s Berlin Work Instructions. 18 Illustrations. 
Madame Goubaud’s Embroidery Instructions. 65 Illustrations. 
Madame Goubaud’s Crochet Instructions. 24 Illustrations. 








Sold by all Wholesale Warehousemen, & at all Berlin & Fancy Shops. 





Lonpon: WARD, LOCK, & TYLER, Warwick House, Paternoster Row, 
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